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PREFACE 


Ir might have been expected that, after the 21st of 
January, the King’s death would have fully satisfied 
the revolutionary passions which the Convention had 
so willingly obeyed, and that the prisoners who were 
still at the Temple—the Queen, Madame Elisabeth, 
and the royal children—would no longer have had to 
fear for their lives. Such vain hopes, however, were 
not lasting, and it soon became plain to all who were 
interested in the fortunes of the Royal Family that 
its members, and especially Marie Antoinette, would 
soon bein danger of death. Far from being appeased 
by misfortune, the hatred which had so long been 
felt against Marie Antoinette, who was called 
l Autrichienne (‘the Austrian’), had grown more 
violent and more bitter against her since the war 
had become almost general, and had united Prussia, 
Austria, Fingland, Spain, Holland, and Sardinia in 
their struggle against France, or rather against the 
French Revolution. 

Events were fast succeeding one another, and 
the situation was now assuming a very gloomy aspect. 
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The Girondins, who were in power, and who com- 
posed the Cabinet at the time of the execution of 
Louis XVI., did not seem capable of resisting the 
storm, and it was easy to foresee a time when this 
party would be powerless in the struggle against the 
revolutionary agitation; for it was composed of 
men relatively moderate, but-wanting the energy 
needful in the awful events which were then taking 
place. Everything went to show that the popu- 
lace would soon be triumphant. 

Justly frightened at such a prospect, a few 
wise and thoughtful men met together and formed 
the bold but perilous plan of snatching from their 
jailers the Temple prisoners—two women and two 
children, for these jailers were now ready to become 
their executioners. 

Three different attempts were made to save the 
Royal Family. Ranking first in date was the attempt 
made by Toulan and the Chevalier de Jarjayes. 
The second was planned by Michonis and Cortey 
at the instigation of the Baron de Batz, that extra- 
ordinary conspirator whose existence has remained in. 
many points, in spite of all investigations, mysterious 
and obscure. The third, which was barely outlined, 
seems to have been limited to a visit which the 
Chevalier de Rougeville, introduced by Michonis, 
paid to the Queen in her cell at the Conciergerie. 

‘A Conspiracy under the Terror’ relates the first 
of those three attempts. 
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It may interest the reader to know how I came 
to write this narrative. 

One day, some fifteen years ago, 1 was shown 
a few autograph notes from Marie Antoinette and 
an autograph letter from the Comte de Provence. 
They belonged and still belong to a lady * who re- 
-_ ceived them from a descendant by marriage of the 
Chevalier de Jarjayes, to whom they were addressed. 
Their authenticity, therefore, cannot be suspected. 

The letter was then partly unpublished, and the 
notes had never been printed. These were invalu- 
able documents ; for not only have Marie Antoinette’s 
autographs dating from her captivity always been 
few in number, but, several of them having been 
destroyed, they have now become very rare. 

Written on small pieces of coarse paper, yellow 
with age, the characters were not in the least faded, 
and reproduced with perfect clearness the unfor- 
tunate Queen’s well-known handwriting. One of 
them is in mysterious language, and consequently 
rather difficult to interpret. The others contained 
allusions to various people whose names are not 
mentioned, and to facts which are not defined ; they 
thus call for attention and excite curiosity. 

It was while trying to solve these historical 
problems that the main facts in this volume came 
almost of their own accord to my notice. A 
very learned monograph, written by M. Léon 


1 A relative of the author. 
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Lecestre and published in the ‘ Revue des Questions 
Historiques’ for April 1886, served me as a guide ; 
and thus it was that I wrote ‘ A Conspiracy under 
the Terror.’ 

I did not limit myself to the single narrative of 
the plan of escape formed by Toulan and the Chevalier 
de Jarjayes—Toulan is too interesting a character to 
be dismissed so abruptly ; and, as I found in a 
dossier of the Revolutionary Tribunal a whole series 
of documents, notes, and letters concerning him, I 
followed this heroic Gascon on to the end of his 
adventurous life. 

Beyond the pleasure the reader may derive from 
a closer acquaintanceship with Toulan, he will be 
able more closely to associate himself with the society 
to which this man belonged ; whilst the life of Toulan 
is a good example of the manners of the half 
lower-class, half middle-class people rege the revo- 
lutionary tempest. 

Need I say that I have dstdenrviomwed to judge 
men and events impartially, and that my sole ambition 
has been to approve myself a truthful historian? As. 
I said in an earlier Preface, ‘I have tried to form 
an opinion by the aid of documents, and have not 
sought for documents in order to uphold an opinion.’ 


PAUL GAULOT. 
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CHAPTER I 


The Return to Paris after the October Days—The Royal Family 
Prisoners in the Tuileries—The Flight to Varennes—The 
Agony of the Monarchy—Insults to the Royal Family— 
August 1o—The Feuillants. 


Wuen Louis XVI., yielding to the demands of the 
rioters, came back to Paris with his family, after 
the October days of 1789, it was in reality the 
beginning of a captivity which was to end in the 
death of all of them except his daughter, Marie 
Thérése. 

If the King had any delusion when he left Ver- 
sailles in order to satisfy the wishes of the Parisians, 
who had expressed them in so strange a manner, he 
was not long deceived. The Tuileries were nothing | 
more than a kind of prison for their Majesties, with 
the National Guards, under the command of La 
Fayette, for gaolers ; and the honours rendered to 
the royal persons ill disguised the close watch to 
which they were submitted. 

The King made one attempt, if not to recover 
his authority, at least to evade this humiliating con- 
trol ; however this plan, badly prepared and quite 
as badly executed, failed, on June 21, 1791. 

B2 
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Arrested at Varennes, the fugitives were brought 
back to Paris, and the only result of their futile 
attempt was to aggravate and render their. position 
more awkward. 

From that time the struggle between the people 
and the monarchy, which until then had preserved 
some appearance of respect, became bitter, violent, 
and unrelenting. Agitated, defiant, spiteful, Paris 
was in want of a victim; it had got hold of one 
and meant to keep it. 

Louis XVI. was beaten beforehand. Of all the 
sovereigns the branch of the Bourbons has given to 
France he certainly was the least fit either to under- 
stand the aspirations of his time or to aid them 
in so far as they were right, or even to fight them 
when they might create danger or be fatal. Hehada 
kind heart, but his intellect was very poor ; and his 
education, as well as a natural tendency, had left in 
his disposition a sort of bashfulness and want of 
self-confidence which completely paralysed him. He 
was afraid of giving orders, and feared more than 
anything having to speak to an assembly. Besides, 
nature had not favoured him. ‘True, his features 
did not lack nobleness, but he looked sad, his gait 
was heavy without dignity, he took no care of his 
appearance ; however skilled his hairdresser may 
have been, his hair was soon untidy from the 
absence of attention to his dress. His voice, though 
not harsh, had an unpleasant ring in it ; and if he 
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got excited, it would pass suddenly to a shrill tone. 
In a word, nothing in, his physique answered the 
conception that people might still form of royal 
majesty. 

_ The Queen, on the contrary, seemed to be gifted 
with every good quality in which the King was lack- 
ing. Legend, which has appropriated the whole of 
that period, has made a splendid portrait of her ; 
and although history is more sedate, it does not alto- 
gether contradict legend on this point. This is the 
description it has given us through the pen of a 
contemporary who was in a situation to know, and 
who could afford to speak the truth. This was 
Senac de Meilhan. 

‘Marie Antoinette of Austria,’ he wrote, ‘ was 
striking rather than beautiful. None.of her features 
taken apart were particularly good, but their en- 
semble was extremely pleasing. The word charms, 
which is so often used, was the real one to describe 
her graceful face. There was not a woman who 
could hold her head as she did; it was poised on 
her shoulders so as to give grace and dignity to 
every one of its movements. Her gait was at once 
light and proud, and reminded one of Virgil’s 
saying, “ Incessu patuit Dea.” What struck one most 
in her was this mixture of gracefulness and imposing 
dignity. She was by no means clever, and did not 
pretend to be; yet she had something about her, 


1 Mémoires de Madame Campan, vol. i. p. 123, val. ii. p. 230.. 
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a kind of inspiration, which always prompted her to 
say the right thing at the right time and in the 
most appropriate words. Then, it was her heart 
rather than her mind which dictated her speeches 
and her answers... .’ 

And to this portrait Senac de Meilhan adds the 
following judicious remarks: ‘Entirely her own 
mistress at the age of twenty, a foreigner, hand- 
some, amiable, all-powerful over the heart and mind 
of a king who was as young as herself, surrounded 
by seduction, she acted many a time unwisely, and 
was applauded for actions which later on were to be 
imputed to herascrimes. Being the object of public 
enthusiasm, she was not warned of her faults nor 
of her unwise conduct... .’* } 

Later on she paid dearly for her imprudence. 
When the Revolution broke out the people, who 
always go from one extreme to the other, hated her 

just as passionately as they had loved her. She 
was in their eyes the evil genius of monarchy, the 
origin and the cause of public misfortunes. 

Was it possible for her to swim against the tide ? — 
Certainly not, for it was beyond human strength. 
Having realised the situation, she was equal to 
circumstances when danger appeared; but her 
efforts were paralysed by her unpopularity. She 
was obliged to bear with apparent resignation, 
although she revolted at it inwardly, the humiliating 


1 Portraits et Caractéres, p. 74. 
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lot which was in store for the last representatives 
of monarchy, thanks to her husband’s weakness. 

It is easy to imagine what the months which 
followed the return to Paris before the final fall 
must have been for her. This period, which ex- 
tends from June 26, 1791, to August 10, 1792, was 
perhaps not the most bloody, but certainly the most 
troubled; we might say the most painful period. 

It was constant uncertainty and confusion ; 
every day witnessed a change in the unsettled mind 
of the Sovereign, who took the most opposite 
resolutions. 

Sometimes he seemed to take a step in favour 
of the Revolution, and then staunch Royalists would 
blame him openly for his weakness; at another 
moment, through an abrupt change, he relied en- 
tirely on his supporters, and the constitutional party 
charged him with duplicity. Below these parties 
the crowd, which was undergoing the hardships 
of a severe winter, hunger, slack work, believed 
all the accusations and called out, ‘Treason!’ To 
crown all misfortunes, emigration deprived the 
King of his natural defenders, and achieved the 
ruin of the Throne more surely by compromising 
monarchy abroad. 

During this time the Queen, who was sur- 
rounded by enemies and obliged to suspect every- 
one around her, dared not write openly to those 
whom she knew to be still her friends. She hardly 
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dared run the risk of entrusting a faithful servant 
with an unsigned note, in which names were dis- 
guised and in which she dissembled her thoughts 
under conventional and figured language. 

Just like any other human mind, hers was divided 
between alternatives of fear and hope. She was afraid 
for her children ; she feared for royalty, if not for 
the King, that they would have to endure the worst 
humiliations. She anticipated for herself a frightful 
fate. Nevertheless, she struggled on. 

It was impossible for her to commend the faithful 
battalions or to put on the popular uniform of the 
National Guards, which the King himself dared not 
put on, because he was afraid of breaking the con- 
stitution ;' she could not speak before the Assembly, 
nor make a royal speech, for she was a woman and 
not even a regent. However she made use of 
‘circuitous means; she tried to flatter, to win over 
those fierce republicans, whose very name made 
her motherly heart tremble. 

She had already made Barnave’s conquest on his 
return from Varennes, and she kept up a regular 
correspondence with him. She induced Guadet, 
the stern Girondin, to come one night to the 
Tuileries and talk with the King ; and she would 
not let him go before he had been brought to her 
son’s cradle and had kissed the royal child on the 
forehead. She had even stooped lower for help, 


1 Memoirs of M. de Vaublanc, p. 174. 
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and had used seductive methods which were not 
quite so dignified. 

Bribery was tried whenever it had a chance of 
being successful, and Danton, who was as mercenary 
as Mirabeau, sold himself for‘one hundred thousand 
crowns. 

But Barnave, Guadet, or Danton could not stop 
the revolutionary movement any more than Mira- 
beau could. Barnave had tried to do so, but 
without conviction, and he at least fell honourably. 
Guadet and the Girondins were powerless. Danton 
did not even trouble himself about earning his 
money.’ 

The Queen could hardly enjoy a few hours’ 
sleep during the long months of agony for the 
monarchy. She used to be awakened at dawn, and 
would not allow the blinds to be pulled down or 
the shutters to be closed, for she could not bear 
darkness. It was then, during the short intervals 
when everything was calm in the city, that she enter- 
tained illusions, and at times dreamed of a near 
deliverance. One night as the moon was shining 
brightly, lighting up her room, she contemplated 
it, and then, making a confidant of the female 
- guardian who was near her, said, ‘In one month I 


1 T shall give elsewhere the documents upog which such an 
opinion of Danton is based. Inthe meantime, I beg the reader 
will kindly refer for this matter to vol. x. of the Azstotre de la 
Révolution Francaise, by Louis Blanc, p. 409 and following. 
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shall not look at this moon without being rid from 
my chains, without the King being free.’ 

On July 3, a fortnight after the Tuileries 
were invaded for the first time, she was still writing 
to her best friend, the Count of Fersen, ‘Our 
situation is horrible, but do not be over-anxious ; 
I feel I have courage, and something tells me that 
we shall soon be happy and out of danger. This 
thought sustains me. . . .”” 

Last and fleeting hours when mad expectations 
surge up before they vanish for ever ! 

As time goes on the popular tide advances full 
of anger and hatred. Everywhere one hears the 
Royal Family insulted ; in fact, insult is on every 
lip and in every eye. The little Dauphin dare no 
longer go and play in his small garden at the 
Tuileries ; the Queen dare not look out of the 
palace windows. The crowd is eager to show scorn 
for those whom it has loved and respected for so 
long ; it is for ever present, spying out every 
opportunity ; and for want of anything better this 
crowd, with its natural coarseness, enjoys soiling the. 
King’s palace with filth. 

No refuge now remains unviolated. Revolution, 
being triumphant, seems to hunt royalty even to the 
foot of the altar. The singers of the Chapel Royal, 
who have embraced the new principles, make a 


1 Mémoires de Madame Campan, vol. ii. p. 227. 
® The Count of Fersen and the French Court, vol. ii. p. 317. 
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point of raising their voices whenever they come 
to a passage which can be turned into a wicked 
allusion. They shout, as a heavenly curse, the 
sacred words: ‘Deposuit potentes de sede’ (‘He 
has put down the mighty from their seats ’ ).’ 

The situation was so horrible that the Queen 


had come to wish for the end of the crisis, what- 
ever the issue might be. Trusting in some vague 


words spoken by Danton, she imagined that if the 
Royal Family were insulted in a more obvious and 
perceptible way it would awaken the love of the 
French people for a secular monarchy ; at least she 
fancied that they could be saved only through cir- 
cuitous means, and she began to wish they might 
be imprisoned in a tower by the sea-side.’ 

Owing to an irony of fate her wish seemed as 
if it were to be granted her, and at last the cata- 
strophe, so long expected, was at hand. August 10 
put an end to constitutional monarchy, which had 
sprung from a double weakness — that of the 
Royalists, who wanted to maintain the old order of 
things, and that of the Revolutionists, who wished to 
establish at once a form of government in keeping 
with their theories. The situation was made clearer : 
the King and Royal Family were henceforth nothing 
more than prisoners, whose lot depended on their 
rebellious subjects’ wishes. 


1 Mémoires de Madame Campan, vol. ii. p. 238. 
2 Ibid. vol. ii. p. 237. 
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After having left the Tuileries in the morning 
Louis XVI., his family, and a few friends spent the 
whole day in the stenographer’s lodge. The fol- 
lowing day they were sent for a time to the 
Feuillants’, next to the building where the Assembly 
met, until the Luxembourg should be ready to 
receive them, as that palace had been fixed upon by ° 
the Assembly for the King’s residence. 

But the Assemblée Législative had not reckoned 
on the Paris Commune. As a prelude to the 
tyranny which it was to exercise for more than a 
year and a half with extraordinary cruelty the 
Commune tore up the decree of the Assembly, took 
possession of the royal prisoners, and as early as 
August 13 shut them up in the Temple Tower, 
where they remained under the keeping of com- 
missaries and National Guards. 
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CHAPTER II 


The Temple—The Main Tower—Feelings of the Royal Family 
at the Beginning of their Captivity—Temporarily Settled in 
the Small Tower—Life at the Temple—The Kitchens— 
Municipal Officers. 


Tue Temple, which was pulled down in 1811, was 
not a single building, but an assemblage of buildings 
enclosed within a large wall ; the grounds measured 
from 120 to 130 hectares.! 

It was named after the Templars, who had been 
the first owners. 

In 1792 this space was surrounded by walls and 
separated from the rest of the town, forming thus a 
kind of city inside Paris. Several noblemen had 
taken up their abode at the Temple, whence could be 
seen the Hétel de Boisboudran, the Hétel de Guise, 
the Hotel Boufflers, with its pretty garden laid out 
in English style, an hétel which was used by the 


Prince de Conti as his private strong-box ; lastly, the 
Grand Priory, built towards the year 1667 by Jacques 


de Souvre, in the part adjoining the Rue du Temple. 
It became afterwards the usual residence of the 
Comte d’Artois when he was in Paris. 

Besides the abovementioned houses the Temple 


1 One hectare is equal to 2 acres 1 rod 35 perches. 
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enclosure contained an old monument known under | 
the name of Czsar’s Tower, a church, a cemetery, 
several fountains, large stables, extensive kitchens, 
even a butcher’s shop. 

The garden of the Grand Priory was a large 
one, and the large Temple tower was built on one side 
of it. It had been raised by a treasurer of the 
Order, Father Hubert, who died in 1212. 

The following is a full description of it, such as 
was given us by a writer who lived at the time when 
it was pulled down. 

‘This large building was composed of a square 
tower flanked with four small round ones. Besides, 
on the northern side was a massive building lower 
than the rest and finished by two turrets much 
smaller than those of the main building. The 
height of the square tower was at least 150 feet, 
without the slanting roof, which I presume, perhaps 
wrongly, was added at a later period. At the 
bottom of the roof, and inside the battlements all 
round the tower, was a gallery from which there 
must have been an extensive view. The building 
was four stories high ; each floor contained a room 
thirty feet square, and three other smaller rooms, 
one in each of the round towers ; the fourth one 
was occupied by a beautiful staircase, leading to the 
various apartments, both in the main and in the 
small buildings, In the middle of each large room 
was a pillar from which darted curvilineal arches ; 
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_ this was repeated on each floor. The walls of the 
main tower were nine feet thick, and the whole of 
the building was of freestone of medium size. 
Formerly there were several underground passages, 
one of which in particular led, it was said, to the 
Bastille, and thence to Vincennes; but they have 
been destroyed long ago and filled up by the various 
houses which were built on the ground covering 
those passages.’ ? 

The Royal Family entered this building, which 
the Paris Commune had decided should be its 
prison, on August 13, 1792. 

The Temple was not for all of them an 
unknown abode. In brighter days the Queen had 
often come there. During the severe winter of 
1776 she drove there in a sledge, and the Comte 
d’Artois, her brother-in-law, asked her tolunch. She 
also used to go to the Temple when coming out of 
Notre Dame de Paris, when she went to offer 
thanks after the birth of her children.? 

What must have been Marie Antoinette’s re- 
flections when she compared her former visits with 
this unexpected one, especially if, as the poet says, 
there be no grief so bitter as a bright recollection in 
days of trial? We must not, however, exaggerate 
her troubles, for we cannot forget that the future 


* Recherches Historiqgues sur le Temple, by J. J. Barillet, pp. 
87, 88. 
* Ibid. p. 82. 
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was as much unknown to the victims as it was to 
the tormentors. | 

It is certainly difficult, if not impossible, in our 
time to understand what happened then, if we 


: 


d 


separate the incidents of the period from events — 
which followed them, by neglecting to consider their — 


consequences. We look at all the facts of that 
dreadful period through the recollections of the 
dead and with the constant thought of the bloody 
dénouement. ‘That is why the real significance of the 
events of that period is obscured by the haunting 
remembrance, and in very many instances our under- 
standing is completely at fault. 

Thus, it is a general belief that Louis XVI. and 
his family entered the Temple with the darkest 
preseritiments, and as victims who had no doubts as 
to their future lot. 

Yet such an opinion is contrary to the truth ; 
for, in spite of the sadness of their situation, when 
the prisoners compared their actual position with 
that of days gone by, not only during the whole of 
the preceding year, but merely with the two famous 
days of June 20 and August 10, when they were 
actually threatened with death, the first days spent at 
the Temple were for them days of relative calm and 
rest. 

No longer could they hear the cries of death, the 
sound of guns, the groans of the dying, or the 
howling of the victorious crowd. Besides, if they 
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were captives their captivity at least shielded them 
against the hatred of passions. They found them- 
selves in greater security at the Temple than at the 
Tuileries. And the September massacres confirmed 
rather than contradicted such an opinion, in spite of 
their sinister horror. 

Both the King and the Queen, who were deceived, 
or rather kept-in ignorance of the real state of 
popular feeling, considered the future without any 
real dread. What had they to fear? His Majesty 
might be considered as being responsible, but 
according to the constitution the only penalty that 
could be inflicted was dethronement. He might, 
further, be banished. Well. They had nothing 
worse to expect. As they had not been murdered, 
neither on June 20 nor on August ro, they had 
given up dreading such a fate. 

Cléry, who ought to know, wrote in very plain 
words, ‘I was far from entertaining any fears for 
the King’s life. The Queen was of the same 
opinion, and her husband was entirely guided by 
Ber’? 

This conviction entertained by Marie Antoinette 
explains many things. Could we otherwise under- 
stand that the Queen played the clavecin, as she 
often did, not only to teach her daughter, but for 
her personal pleasure? She played the very day 
before Louis XVI. appeared at the bar of the 

1 Mémoires de M. de Cléry, p. 24. 
Cc 
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Convention Nationale on December 10 ; and, from 
what Cléry says, the airs she sang were anything 
but sad.’ 

As to the manner in which the Royal Family 
were treated, we cannot accept entirely and without 
reserve the assertions of certain authors. In their 
generous indignation they Have made the darkest 
statements ; they mixed up two different periods, 
one from August 13 to December 11, 1792, and 
the other which begins at this latter date, with the 
King’s trial, and treated them with equal reproba- 
tion—thus causing a confusion contrary to historical 
truth. | 
During the first period, and in spite of the diffi- 
culties resulting from a hasty installation, the Com- 
mune treated the prisoners with regard. Thus 
‘the royal table was served in very good style ; 
there was a good attendance of servants in the 
kitchens and pantry. Most of them were old 
servants who had requested as an honour to be 
appointed to this post.’ ” 

We give here the list of those servants, with 
their names and salaries :— ih 

Livres a year 

Gagnié, chef > ; : 4 ; . 4,000% 

Remy, chief butler. . ‘ ; » 3,000 


1 Mémoires de M. de Cléry, p. 83. 
2 Quelgues Souvenirs, by M. Lepitre, p. 26. 
* Louis XVII, by A, de Beauchesne, vol, i. p. 332, footnote, 
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Livres a year 


Macon, second butler . ; ; ‘ . 2,400 
Nivet, pastry cook : ; ; : » 2,400 
Meunier, roast cook . : ; : . 2,400 
Mauduit, pantry man and butler . ; . 2,400 
Penaut, kitchen boy. , : : . |} Iy500 
Marchand, valet . , ; ; ; . 1,500 
Turgy, valet . ; . ‘ ‘ * £4 8,500 
Chrétien, valet . | i r ; . 1,500 
Guillot, pantry servant . ‘ . : . 1,500 
Adrien, scullery servant ‘ ‘ ; . 1,200 
Fontaine, kitchen porter F . . . 600 


‘The same etiquette and formas at Court were 
used for Louis’s table at the Temple,’ so says 
Verdier in a report. The purveyors’ bills amounted 
for the first twenty-five days to 11,237 francs, but 
the commissariat reduced this sum to 10,400 livres. 
For the last twenty-three days of September ex- 
penses amounted to 8,102 francs, for October to 
8,245 francs, and for November to 8,435 francs. 

It is evident that at that time the Commune paid 
largely for the prisoners’ table, and meals were 
abundant ; no fewer than twenty dishes * were served 
at a meal, and each carefully prepared. 

The cooking was even so good that the muni- 
cipal officers on duty, who at first had their meals 
brought from some neighbouring restaurant, de- 
manded that they should be served by the proficient 
servants of his Majesty, and their reques was granted. 


1 Histoire’ parlementaire de la Révolution francatse, by 
Buchez and Roux, vol. xxi. p. 307. 
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For the service inside the Temple, besides 


Cléry, specially attached to the King’s service, and © 


Francois Hue, the household was composed of 
Tison and his wife, who received respectively 6,000 
and 3,000 francs. They were attached to the Queen’s, 
Madame Elisabeth’s, and Marie Thérése’s service. 
Madame Rockenstroh, in charge of the linen ; her 
son, clerk to the steward; Danjout, hairdresser ; 
Angot, woodcutter; several wood carriers, a 
sweeper, Mathey, Tower doorkeeper ; and several 
turnkeys and key-bearers. 

When the Royal Family arrived at the Temple, 
they had nothing with them ; their everyday clothes 
had been left under seal at the Tuileries. But the 
commissariat did not object to clothes, linen, and 
other necessaries being bought. For this purpose 
a sum of 31,000 livres was spent between August 13 
and the end of November. 

These figures, which are official, are so different 
from what the legend would have us believe, that 
it is both interesting and useful to give them. 

The Commune, which had from the beginning 
taken possession of the Royal Family, had under- 
taken the watch at the Temple, and its members, 
transformed into guardians, came in turn to fill this 
post near the prisoners. 

Most of the Commune’s members were common 
men who had made themselves conspicuous by their 
hatred of royalty and their staunch revolutionary 
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principles. But many of them, though fierce in 
speech, were human; some sympathised with the 
royal prisoners, some even were so devoted as to 
give their life. History has kept for us the names 


of those heroic guardians ‘ who had received from the ~ 


Revolution the mandate to be deaf, blind, and mute 
under penalty of death and who defied death as soon 
as they became familiar with the royal misfortune.’ * 

Unfortunately, and thanks to an inevitable con- 
trast, others were nothing more than ignorant, de- 
praved, and coarse brutes; and along with the 
names of Lebceuf, Moelle, the grocer Dangé, Jobert, 
master mason, the architect Beugnot, the professor 
Lepitre, and the chemist Follope we have to recall 
some which are truly despicable. 

First among these was a man called Mercereau, 
a stonecutter, who made a rule of coming to the 
Temple in the dirtiest dress, and who would loll on 
the brocaded sofa where the Queen used to sit; 
another, Pierre Bernard, a former priest, whose 
language was most offensive. Jacques Roux, who, 
like Bernard, was a renegade, took particular pleasure 
in troubling the prisoners’ sleep by singing all night 
at the pitch of his voice. There was still a man— 
Léchenard, a tailor—who was always disgracefully 
drunk, and who vomited in the room adjoining the 
Queen’s.? 


1 Marie-Antoinette, by Ed. and J. de Goncourt, pp. 408, 409. 
* Quelques Souvenirs, pp. 22, 27, and 30. 
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Such humiliating vexations shocked the captives 
without taking anything from their ever-cherished 
hopes. As soon as the offenders had departed the 
Royal Family forgot their sufferings. The King was 
a ready talker, and, provided his guardians be a little 
polite, he willingly addressed them. He took an 
interest in many little things with the thoughtlessness 
of a mind free of cares. Marie Antoinette herself 
showed a certain amount of cheerfulness. She 
would sometimes nickname the guardians ; and she 
funnily called one of them ‘ the Pagoda,’ because he 
was very sullen and silent, and never answered other- 
wise than by a nod." 

Besides, Louis XVI.’s usual resignation made 
him accept his misfortunes as trials sent to sanctify 
his soul, which was the soul of a Christian rather 


, than of a king. The Queen, whose mind was 
‘ noble and strong, knew how to keep in those painful 


hours that calm and haughty serenity which she 


, Was to preserve even in the presence of death. 


* Quelques Souvenirs, p. 21. 
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CHAPTER III 


The Royalists in Paris—Unknown Attempt to Deliver the Royal 
Family— January 21, 1793—The Baron de Batz— The 
Attempt of the Porte Saint-Denis. 


Tue Comte d’Artois had left France in 1789, as 
soon as the revolutionary agitation began. The 
King’s aunts, Mesdames Adeélaide and Victoire, had 
exiled themselves in February 1791 ; the Comte de 
Provence had left Paris on the same day as Louis 
XVI.—June 20, 1791—but, more fortunate than 
the King, he had safely reached Brussels. 

Encouraged by and making a pretext of such 
examples, thinking also that they would be more 
useful to their sovereign beyond the frontiers than 
in France, many Royalists had left the country. But 
they fortunately had not all acted the same, and a 
few faithful men, braver and more active than the 
others, were watching over the last representatives of 
the old monarchy. 

But, dispersed in Paris, hiding their secret 
Opinion, mistrusting all men and all things, they 
were unable to assemble and combine their efforts ; 
consequently they were powerless to succour and 
deliver the King. Yet, being constantly on the 


— 
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watch, and ready to take advantage of any favourable 
opportunity, they came as near to him as possible. | 
All the houses in the neighbourhood of the Temple 
were soon occupied by those unfortunate people, 
who took a delight in catching a glance of the august 
prisoners or looking at the walls behind which they 
were detained. At times they would be bold enough 
to sing well known airs, and in the silence of the 
night the Queen could hear ‘Pauvre Jacques’ sung 


._ close to her prison by friendly voices. 


Whether those Royalists did attempt during that 
period to deliver the Royal Family is not known, as 
there are no documents left testifying to it. The 
only reference to any attempt is to be found in a 
short note at the foot of a page in ‘Quelques Sou- 
venirs,’ written by Lepitre, a municipal official : 
‘Toulan’s wife told me that a first one (attempt) had 
been made to save the King; but the opposition 
of an honest yet timid municipal had prevented it 
from being carried out’ (p. 73). 

As a rule, and as this narrative will prove further 
on, Lepitre’s assertion and the references he points 
out as the source of his information are worthy of 
serious attention, It is, therefore, neither impossible 
nor unlikely that a first conspiracy may have existed, 
although nothing up to this day has corroborated the 
saying of ‘ Toulan’s wife.’ 

What is certain, however, is that if that plot 

1 Marie-Antoinette, p. 394. 
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really existed it came to nothing, even before any 
active steps were taken to put it into execution. 
Cléry does not mention it in his ‘ Mémoires,’ and 
yet he did not leave his master until January 21. 
It cannot have been more than spoken of. 

Besides, at that time not only was such an enter- 
prise very hazardous, but the idea of a flight must 
have become very repugnant to the King. He had 
in various circumstances opposed a formal refusal to 
such propositions, though they were made by bold 
and faithful servants. The Varennes experience 
had taught him that a second failure would make 
his situation far worse, and he was aware that there 
were many chances against success in renewed 
flight. Why, therefore, should he run the risk of 
such an adventure, which at any rate could only be 
justified in a desperate case? And he was far from 
thinking that his situation was a desperate one. 

Such a frame of mind had nothing extraordinary 
in it when one remembers the strange blindness of 
the Queen, who, even in the first weeks of January 
1793, when sentence was virtually passed on his 


Majesty, yet refused to believe ‘that either the \ 


French people or the foreign sovereigns could witness 


Events were to be in strange contradiction with 
Marie Antoinette’s blind confidence, for the National 
Conyention passed sentence of death on Louis XVI. 
on January 17. 

1 Quelgues Souvenirs, by Lepitre, p. 29. 


> 
so cruel an action without trying to prevent it.’* / 
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His execution was fixed for January 21. 
The greatest precautions had been taken, so that 
nothing should hinder the people’s justice from 
having its course. The whole of the troops were 
in readiness. From the prison to the scaffold—that 
is, from the Temple to the Place de la Révolution 
—the procession passed on, -protected by battalions 
whose faithfulness could not be suspected. It 
seemed utter folly, even madness, to attempt to 
rescue Louis XVI. from death at such a moment ; 
and yet one man thought of it; he put or 
tried to put his foolish plan into execution. This 
man was the Baron de Batz. 

The Baron was a mysterious man for his con- 
temporaries, and who from many points of view 
has remained an enigma for the historian. He is 
certainly one of the most uncommon figures of that 
time, which offered numerous surprises. We shall 
meet him again later on, in another attempt to save 
the Queen, and we shall then go deeper into his 
character and the part he played. But we shall give 
now only a very short account of the sudden attack 
he made on January 21. 

As soon as the sentence had been passed he had, 
with the help of Devaux, his secretary, formed with 
three or four hundred young men a plan for the 
deliverance of his Majesty. They were to be 
armed and assemble near the Porte Saint-Denis. 
There they should mix with the crowd and be ready 
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to move at the first signal. Their plan was to 
attack the convoy by main force, and take advantage 
of the surprise and commotion caused by this un- 
expected attack in order to carry off Louis XVI. 
Everything being arranged the conspirators parted, 
promising to be punctually at the rendezvous. 

Faithful to his word, the Baron de Batz is at 
his post at the appointed hour ; but he looks in vain 
for his companions. The side streets are empty ; 
and yet it was from them that the attack was to 
be made. He is distressed at being abandoned. 
Must he give up his plan and draw back before the 
revolutionary forces? Standing on the height of 
the Boulevard Bonne-Nouvelle, he sees the carriage 
which leads Louis XVI. to death; it advances, 
reaches the Porte Saint-Denis. Just then Batz 
thinks he can see some of his friends ; true they 
are not in great numbers. But this is enough for 
him ; he feels his hopes revive ; he will make the 
_attempt. Two young men come out of the crowd 
and stand beside him. Time is pressing. Followed 
by Devaux and the two brave young men, he makes 
a dash towards the cortege which allows them to 
pass. They cross the line, draw their swords, and 
brandishing them call all four together repeatedly— 

‘Help, Frenchmen ! help, all those who want to 
save their King !’ 

Their cries brought no echo; no one in the 
crowd answered, and a dead silence prevailed 
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everywhere. The small party, perceiving no move- 


ment, and seeing that they were abandoned, turned — 


round, crossing again the living fence composed of 
men and of National Guards who stood mute with 
fear, and endeavoured to disappear. Just then a re- 
serve corps, who had been warned by a sentry, made 
a rush for M. de Batz and his brave followers. 
The two young men attempted to enter a house, 
but they were caught and massacred with sabres. 
Whilst this was going on M. de Batz and Devaux 
had vanished, escaping thus the fury of their 


pursuers. . . .! 


' Mémoires Historiques sur Louis X VII, by Eckard, pp. 125, 126. 
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CHAPTER I 


The Royalists are Discouraged after January 21—The Chevalier 
de Jarjayes—General de Bourcet—M. de Jarjayes’s Marriage 
—The First Ladies in Waiting to the Queen—Importance of 
this Office—Missions given to the Chevalier—The Comte 
d’Artois in Turin—Relations between the Court and Barnave— 
Secret Correspondence—Note in Disguised Language— 
Roxane and Lucius—The Eve of August 1o—The Steno- 
grapher’s Lodge—M. de Jarjayes’s Despair—He is on the 
Point of leaving Paris—February 2, 1793—The Queen’s 
Envoy—Toulan. 


Ir is evident that if the Convention meant to perform 
a political action rather than an act of justice when it 
beheaded the King it was entirely successful. From 
that day terror reigned in Paris, and the Royalists 
were discouraged and felt they were powerless. | 

But among those faithful Royalists none felt the 
blow as cruelly as the Chevalier de Jarjayes, who till 
now has not been known as well as he deserves 
to be. 

As he was called to play a most important part 
in the following narrative it is right that his past and 
his position should be known before going further. 

Francois Augustin Reiner Pélisson de Jarjayes 
was born at Grenoble on October 24, 1745. He 
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entered the army, and found there, from the first, 
an excellent patron, General de Bourcet, his uncle. 

Among the list of persons recommended to 
Louis XVI., his father, the Dauphin had placed the 
name of M. de Bourcet ‘as a man whose knowledge 
could be trusted.’ In 1769 Jarjayes became aide de 
camp to his uncle, with whom he remained ten 
years, until 1779, when he entered the staff of the 
army with the rank of colonel. 

About this time an event took place which was 
of vital interest tohim. His marriage, which brought 
him in close connection with their Majesties, allowed 
him to penetrate into their intimacy, to gain their 
confidence, and, later on, to acquire a right to their 
gratitude. 

He married one of the first twelve ladies in 
waiting on the Queen—Louise Marguerite Emilie 
Quetpée de Laborde. 

Everyone knows how important and how remune- 
rative was this office. It implied a careful super- 
vision of all the bedroom service, the receiving of 
the Queen’s orders for her rising, dressing, going 
out, and travelling. In addition to this the first 
ladies in waiting had charge of the Queen’s private 
purse, the payment of pensions and gratifications. 
They were also entrusted with the diamonds. Their 
salary did not, it is true, exceed twelve thousand 
livres a year, but the whole of the bedroom, private 
rooms, and gambling room candles were their daily 
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' perquisite, and this raised their respective salaries 
to fifty thousand francs a year.’ 

Both the King and the Queen had many oppor- 
tunities to see the Chevalier de Jarjayes, and it was 
not long before they esteemed him. He was 
straightforward and clever, thoroughly reliable, and 
his devotion was a tried one. Jarjayes knew how 
to be sincere, and yet never be deficient in respect. 
He was not afraid to speak the truth, and on various 
occasions he gave wise advice. He did not emigrate ; 
on the contrary, having remained one of the last 
devoted servants of the sovereigns, he was entrusted 
with several extremely delicate missions. 

In 1791 Louis XVI. had appointed him field 
marshal and sub-director of the War Depdt. Soon 
after he put him into a situation where he could serve 
his Majesty still better. 

In March 1791 the Comte Alphonse de Durfort 
had been entrusted by the King and the Queen with 
a secret mission to the Comte d’Artois and the 
German Emperor.2. M.A. F. de Bertrand-Moleville 
has given lengthy particulars of this mission in his 
‘Mémoires Particuliers sur le Regne de Louis XVI.’? 

The King, who was always wavering, soon gave 
up this plan in order to adopt the one proposed by 


' Mémoires de Madame Campan, vol. i. p. 291. 

* The head of the Austrian House lost his title of German 
Emperor only after Austerlitz, by the treaty of Presbourg, 1806. 

* Vol. ii. chap. xxxv. p. 308 and following. 
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M. de Breteuil, which consisted in leaving Paris, — 
in order to seek refuge in a fortified place on the — 
frontier. The result of this is known. After the 
return from Varennes it was no longer possible to 
carry out the plan formed by the Comte d’Artois and 
the Austrian Court without the Royal Family incur- 
ring great and useless risk. The King then sent 
Jarjayes to his brother in Turin, in order to induce 
him to give up the idea of entering France through 
Lyons. Jarjayes was successful, but not without 
difficulties. 

On his return to Paris Jarjayes became the link 
between the Queen and Barnave. She it was who 
gave him the order to see this Deputy and his col- 
leagues Durport and Alexandre Lameth.’ He often 
received Barnave’s communications in his pockets, 
from which Marie Antoinette took them, and re- 
placed them by her answers.” 

Those negotiations were without result. Barnave, 
seeing that the Queen did not make use of any of 
his advice, resolved to leave Paris. The result 
would probably have been the same had she followed 
it. At that time the revolutionary agitation was so 
violent -that no voice, however eloquent, no arm, 
however powerful, could have checked it, far less 
stopped it. 


Mémoires de Madame Campan, vol. ii. p. 150. 
Deux Femmes de la Révolution, by Ch. de Mazade, pp. 251, 
252. 
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It was not always easy for the General to enter 
the palace which had been turned into a real prison. 
Is it not to this circumstance that the mysterious 
note is due which was found in Jarjayes’s papers, 
and which excites curiosity from its form, its 
contents, but does not give any indication which 
may serve as a clue to its meaning ? 

We give this note as we thought it should be 
reconstructed, and we give also a facsimile of the 
original. 

‘Roxane sends this ring to Lucius, so that he 
may exchange it for a certain heart, which he will 
bring to her the first time (he visits her). It 
contains the same precious relics and seems to be 
more suitable. Roxane was expecting to hear 
yesterday from Lucius ; she requests he will explain 
to her certain movements which seem to be forming 
round the camp of Artaban, and which, if they are 
not true, are disquieting on account of the con- 
sequences which she foresees. She also requests him 
to tell her whether the news he gave her the day 
(she saw him) have not taken a perfectly different 
_ aspect from that he expected ; also what does Pradius 
think of it all? Fatime, who does not understand it 
in the least, has taken the wise resolution to be 
cross. Both of them request Lucius, if he cannot 
see (Roxane) during next week, to send them 
news, and not to forget to inform. . . Pradius.. . 


of the day.’ 
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On the reverse side— 
‘ to compromise one’s self, from the place where those — 
things are hidden, and speak to him about them, 
when the big eclipse is over and the planets, meeting 
again, shall resume their usual course. Should it be 
too difficult to discover the old friend Mercinus the 
great man... . will certainly be able to give 
Lucius reliable news of these things.’ 

As it seems impossible to make any clear 
interpretation of this note we must be satisfied with 
conjectures, and after careful examination the fol- 
lowing seem to be the most suitable and plausible 
ones. 

The front side of the note was written by some 
one belonging to the Queen’s household, and most 
likely under her dictation. The comparison of 
writings enables us to assert that it was written 
neither by the King, Madame Elisabeth, nor 
Madame Royale. Hence the conclusion that the 
note was not written at the Temple. 

Besides, the familiar and lively tone gives us a 
clue to the probable date, between 1791 and 1792, 
The situation was already serious, but it was not yet 
irretrievably lost. ‘ The time when the great eclipse 
is over, and when the planets, meeting again, shall 
resume their usual course.’ This phrase must 
contain allusions to the expectations which were still 
surviving in Marie Antoinette’s heart during this 
cruel period. 
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The reverse side is in the Queen’s own handwrit- 
ing. She must first have dictated, then written herself. 

Roxane is probably meant for her. The proud 
Roxane represents the Queen of France. As to the 
‘ precious relics,’ they may have been hair from some 
of the members of the Royal Family, perhaps her 
son, the Dauphin, who had died in June 1789. 
During that period hair used to play an important 
part ; as will be seen, both the Queen and the King 
gave on several occasions some of their own hair, 
sometimes their children’s hair, as a precious and 
dear souvenir. 

‘Lucius’ must be Jarjayes. This opinion is 
founded on the facts that Jarjayes was a gallant man, 
a knight in the true sense of the word, and he was 
incapable of keeping, and could not keep, a note 
from the Queen unless it was addressed to him. 
Besides, later on he alluded to a note which he had 
received, and in which ‘mention was made of a 
depét known to Mercy-Argenteau, who evidently 
was meant by the words ‘the old friend Mercinus.’ 
This allusion of Jarjayes was made in a letter 
which he wrote on February 18, 1794, to the 
Comte Axel de Fersen, who was then at Brussels. 
The letter reached its destination only on the 
following March 25. It said :— 

‘Being able to write to you more easily and 
more openly to-day than I could before urges me 
to ask for your advice concerning another note 
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relative to a deposit which has been entrusted to 
M. de Mercy. .. .”! 

This deposit was doubtless a sum of money 
which the Queen had endeavoured to put in safety 
for dark days. We know for a fact that Mercy 
had a million and a half francs belonging to her. 
He had sent this sum out of France through the 
Abbé de Montesquiou, who had brought it over to 
England.” 

Marie Antoinette anticipates the time when 
‘the old friend Mercinus’ might be difficult ‘to 
find.’ This sentence agrees with the presumed date 
of the note. The Vienna ambassador had taken 
the necessary precautions against the unpopularity 
which prevailed with regard to everything touching 
Austria, and he had wisely gone to Belgium, as he 
thought it would be more convenient and less 
dangerous for him to watch the course of events 
from Brussels rather than in Paris. ~ 

‘The movements forming around the camp of 
Artaban ’ are easily explained by the frequent riots 
and the numerous signs of revolution which troubled 
the life of the capital every day. The only difficulty 
is to choose between incidents. It might be a 
reference to the famous Marseilles bands, which had 
recently arrived in Paris, led by Barbaroux, and which 
served as heads of the columns and a rallying 


1 Le Comte de Fersen et la Cour de France, vol. ii. p. 43°. 
* Ibid. vol. ii. p. 92. 
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centre for the enemies of the Court. They filled 
Marie Antoinette with the wildest apprehensions. 
_ ©The arrival of about 600 Marseilles men,’ she 
wrote to the Comte de Fersen, ‘and of a large 
number of other delegates from all the Jacobin 
clubs, is increasing our anxieties, which are unfor- 
tunately too well grounded. . . . The people are 
roused. . . . Part of the National Guards show ill- 
will, others weakness and cowardice.’ 

‘Pradius’ must have been some friend of 
Jarjayes’, and, like him, devoted to the Queen. 
They were not many who remained zealous and 
who fought until the end. Among those faithful 
Frenchmen were Goguelat, who having been wounded 
at Varennes returned to Paris and rendered endless 
service to the Royal Family, M. de Laporte, the 
Baron d’Aubier. 

Was not ‘ Fatime’ Madame de Jarjayes, who was 
shut up in the Tuileries with the Queen? Or was 
it the sweet Princess of Lamballe, who had returned 
to her friend early in November 1791? At 
present it is impossible to answer such questions. 
Nevertheless, and in spite of its obscurity, this note 
was interesting enough to be published, for every 
day brings new discoveries, and some one may have 
both the glory and pleasure of deciphering it entirely. 

The Queen had already given tokens of her 
confidence in Jarjayes when she disclosed to him 
her connections with repentant Constitutionals ; she 
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again gave him a proof of her confidence a few days 


before August 10. This is related by Madame - 


Campan, one of the first ladies in waiting and a 
colleague of Madame de Jarjayes. ‘The fear that 
the Tuileries should be again invaded caused us to 
make a thorough review of the King’s papers. I 
burnt nearly all those belonging to the Queen. 
She, put into a pocket-book, which she handed to 
M. de Jarjayes, her family correspondence and several 
letters which she thought might prove useful in 
writing the history of the Revolution, especially 
Barnave’s letters and her answers, of which she had 
taken copies.’ 

Unfortunately, this deposit could not be saved 
from destruction. The depositary was afraid that 
his hiding-place might be found out, and, as such 
papers would have exposed his sovereign to the 
greatest dangers, he resigned himself to burn them. 

The Chevalier did not leave the King in the 
hour of danger, although he had no doubt whatever 
as to the issue of the struggle. 

On the eve of August 10 Louis XVI. had 
shown to Jarjayes the plan for the defence of 
the palace, as it had been prepared by General 
Vioménil. It was very easy for a soldier as well 
trained as Jarjayes to see the weak points of the 
scheme; and as he met Madame Campan just 
after his conversation with the King he said to her, 

* Vol. ii. p. 218. 
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‘Put into your pockets all your money and jewels ; we 
run unavoidable dangers. There are no means of 
defence ; they could be found in the King’s courage 
alone, and it is the only virtue which he lacks.’ ! 

In spite of his sombre anticipations Jarjayes 
stood beside the King on the following day whilst 
the Tuileries were invaded ; he followed him to the 
Assembly, into the stenographer’s lodge, and it was 
there, before parting with him, that Louis XVI. gave 
him a formal command not to leave Paris, as he 
was his Majesty’s ‘ best, bravest, and surest friend.’ ? 

His respect and submission increased as _ his 
sovereign’s power was decreasing, and he took good 
care not to disobey such a command. He remained 
in Paris with Madame de Jarjayes, who was anxious 
to be as true as her husband and to share his perils. 

They had not, like many others, the good 
fortune to keep up their connection with the royal 
prisoners. They had no other means of know- 
ing what was going on behind the walls of the 
Temple than public rumours. They must have 
been shocked when they heard how the Royal 
Family were treated by the guardians and keepers. 
_ All the municipal officials, and above all those 
who had been secretly won over, behaved in public 
as true révolutionnaires, some to be consistent with 
_ their revolutionary principles, others to evade 


1 Mémoires de Madame Campan, vol. ii. p. 239. 
* Précis, by the Baron de Goguelat, p. 71. 
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‘suspicion by means of a fierce attitude and most 
improper language. Both M. de Jarjayes and his — 
wife pitied their sovereigns for being exposed _ 
to the insults of men like Marcereau, Bernard, 
Arthur, or to the sarcasms of known fanatics, such 
as Michonis, Toulan, and so many others. . . . 

But what could they do? Alone, the Chevalier 
was powerless. 

Indeed, it does not appear that he ever knew 
the Baron de Batz ; he was not, therefore, acquainted 
with the heroic scheme of this man. 

The sentence and execution of Louis XVI. 
threw the General into the darkest despair. . . . 

Overcome by grief, cast down by the horrible 
day of January 21, he was on the point of being 
completely discouraged, and of leaving France,’ » 
when his devotion was appealed to, thus showing 
him that he could still be useful to his King’s widow. 
His courage was restored; he recovered at once 
his energy and his audacity. 

It was February 2, 1793, and he was at 
home, when a stranger called and asked to speak 
to him in the utmost privacy. This man was 
young, about thirty, short, but supple and strong ; 
his eyes were quick, his mouth thin, his forehead 
broad ; on the whole, he would be a good-looking 
fellow were not his nose rather flat.2, His dress as 


1 Précis, by the Baron de Goguelat, p. 7: and following. 
2 National Record Office, W 400, dossier 927. 
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well as his attitude denoted clearly to Jarjayes that 
he had before him a revolutionist. 

The presence of such a man at such a time was 
dangerous. The man, however, insisted on being 
received, so that Jarjayes made up his mind to see 
him. He took him into a distant room and ex- 
amined him attentively, though not without distrust 
and anxiety. 

All at once the man rushed to the General and 
told him how much he regretted having taken part 
in causing the Royal Family’s misfortunes. He had 
come to beg for Jarjayes’ confidence, and to offer his 
aid to atone for the harm he had done—in a word, 
to attempt to rescue the Queen and to save her and 
the Temple prisoners. 

On hearing such unexpected language the 
Chevalier, who was as a rule a prudent man, stood 
on the defensive. Was it a snare laid to entrap 
him? Or was that man sincere? In his un- 
certainty, ready for all events as far as he was 
concerned, but afraid lest an unwise word or gesture 
should be the loss of very dear lives, he was very 
reserved and would not listen to the stranger’s 
confidences. 

The latter was neither surprised nor offended 
at his reception; indeed, he must have been ex- 

pecting it, for in order to prove that he had no 
_ evil intention he pulled a note out of his pocket and 
handed it to the General. 
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‘You can haye confidence in the man who will — 
speak to you on my behalf when giving you this note. 
His sentiments are known to me—he has never 
changed for the last five months. Do not trust too 
much the wife of the man who is imprisoned with | 
us here. I have no confidence either in her or in © 
her husband.’ ne 

As he read this Jarjayes felt an unspeakable 
emotion. Those lines were written by the Queen, 
Marie Antoinette. He was too well acquainted 
with her handwriting to have the slightest doubt. 

But who was this stranger? Who was the 
messenger the Queen had chosen, the confidant in 
whom she had trusted? He questioned him, and — 
his emotion was changed into real amazement when 
he heard that it was Toulan who stood before him. — 
Toulan, the well-known fanatic revolutionary, who 
owed to his fierce principles his election as member — 
of the Commune and his post of commissioner 
to watch the Royal Family at the Temple. 
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CHAPTER II 


June 30, 1789—The Café de Foy—At the Palais Royal—The 
Gardes Frangaises at the Abbaye—Popular Agitation—The 
Prison Doors are Forced—The Night at the Variety Theatre 
—Appeal to the Assemblée Constituante—Delegation of 
Sixteen Members to the King—The King’s Answer—The 
Prisoners are set Free—Toulan, his Origin and Marriage— 
He comes to Paris—District President of the Federation of 
1790—A Rioter on August 1o—Member of the Society of the 
toth of August Men—Member of the Commune—He is on 
Guard at the Temple on September 19, 1792—His Devotion 
to the Prisoners—His Revolutionary Attitude and Language 
—Minor Services he Renders—His Fears for the Queen after 
January 21—He makes a Plan to Save her—The Queen’s 
Acceptance—Toulan’s Mission to Jarjayes. 


On June 30, 1789, a few days before the Bastille 
was taken, there was quite a crowd at the Café 
de Foy. 

This establishment, which has now disappeared, 
was situated in the Palais Royal Galleries. At that 
time the Palais Royal was a centre of attraction in 
Paris and the greatest resort for meetings. The 
Parisians, who in troubled times feel an irresistible 
desire to be out of doors, and to talk in public of 
politics or to discuss events, had taken good care on 
that particular day not to abandon this old custom. 
The café and the garden around it were crowded ; 
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the patriots formed the large majority of the people, — 
and they created a lively stir. 

Suddenly, about six o'clock, a commissioner — 
entered the café, threw a letter among the drinkers © 
seated round the tables, and disappeared. 

The people rushed for the letter, picked it up, 
and read it. It was written in the name of eleven 
soldiers of the regiment of the Gardes Frangaises 
who had been incarcerated at the Abbaye. They 
had been punished by their colonel for having © 
adhered to a secret society which had been formed 
in the Paris army ; its members agreed not to obey 
any orders which might seem opposed to the interests 
of the Assemblée Nationale. | 

Those eleven soldiers stated that they were to 
be transferred to Bicétre during the night, as if they 
had been ordinary criminals. : 

After he had heard the contents of the letter — 
a young man left the café at once. He mounted 
on a table and addressed the crowd around 
him. 

‘Gentlemen,’ he said, ‘the brave soldiers who 
prevented the blood of our fellow citizens being 
spilt at Versailles are imprisoned at the Abbaye ; let 
us go and release them ! ’ 

‘To the Abbaye! to the Abbaye!’ responded 
the over-excited crowd. 

This young man was Toulan. He started ; 
they followed him. At first they numbered only two 
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_ hundred ; when they reached the prison they were 
four thousand. 

In those days prisons were broken into with 
amazing facility. In less than a few minutes the 
first gate was forced open; the inside doors were 
broken with mallets, iron bars, and hatchets. At 
eight o’clock the prisoners were at liberty. 

Proud of their success, the young men carried 
the Gardes Frangaises in triumph to the Palais Royal ; 
and, as night had fallen, they took them to the 
Théatre des Variétés. Camping beds were stretched 
for the soldiers in the pit, and they spent the night 

there, guarded by their liberators. The next day 
rooms were taken for them at the Hétel de Genéve. 
Night had brought reflection ; the rioters were 
not yet accustomed to see every one of their wishes 
fulfilled, and they decided that they should place 
_ themselves under the only authority which could 
counterbalance that of the Government ; they at once 
set about seeking its support, in order to confirm and 
strengthen their victory. 
The next morning a numerous delegation, with 
- Toulan as one of its members, came to the door of 
_ the Assembly at Versailles. 
_ The minutes of the proceedings of that day’s 
meeting refer to it thus :— 
‘ Sitting of Wednesday, July 1, 1789. 
‘11 o'clock a.m. 
‘At the opening of the sitting several persons 
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who had come from Paris, saying they had been 
delegated by a large number of citizens, came to © 
the Assemblée Nationale and sent in a letter to the 
President. This letter was read. The object of 
both the delegation and the letter was to beg the 
Assemblée Nationale to act as mediator with the 
King, in order to obtain™his pardon for a few — 
soldiers who had been incarcerated for an act of 
disobedience, and whom the crowd had set free by — 
force. | 
‘The citizens, bearers of this letter, requested — 
to be received by the Assembly, but the latter — 
decided that there was no occasion to grant them 
such a favour. 
‘After this a discussion was opened concerning 
the answer which should be made to the letter. . . . 
‘The Assembly decided to send to the King a 
delegation composed of sixteen members “to beg 
him to use for the restoration of order the infallible 
means of leniency and kindness which are so natural 
to his heart, and of the confidence his good ts 
will for ever deserve.” ’! 
On July 2 the Archbishop of Paris, who — 
was chairman of the delegation, gave an ac- 
count of his interview with the King. The — 
latter, after he had read the decision taken by the © 
Assembly, had answered, ‘I think your decision is . 
very wise. I approve the dispositions of the © 


1 Journal des Débats et des Décrets, vol. i. p. 80 and following. 
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_ Assemblée des Etats Généraux, and as long as it puts 
its confidence in me I trust that everything will go 
on smoothly.’ 

Then, after he had enquired into the affair, his 
Majesty wrote the following letter, which the 
Archbishop of Paris read to the Assembly in its 
sitting of July 3. 

This letter is interesting, because it was another 
token of the good intentions as well as of the 
weakness of the sovereign. It was in the follow- 
ing terms :— 

‘My Cousin,—I asked for an exact account of 
what occurred during the evening of June 30. The 
violence used in order to deliver the Abbaye 
prisoners is entirely to be condemned, and every 
society, every corps, all honest and peaceful citizens 
have the greatest interest in upholding the action of 
laws to their utmost extent, as it is a protection of 
public order. I shall, however, on this occasion, 
when once order has been restored, permit a feeling 
of kindness to prevail; and I trust I shall not have 
to regret having shown leniency when for the first 
time the Assembly of the representatives of the 
nation appeal to it; but I have not the slightest 
doubt that the Assembly will attach an equal degree 
of importance to the success of all the measures I am 
taking to restore order in the capital. A spirit of 
licence and insubordination is hurtful to the 


general welfare ; and if it should become common 
E 
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not only would the peace of all citizens be disturbed, 
and their confidence impaired, but people would — 
perhaps in the end undervalue the generous work 
which the representatives of the nation are about to — 
undertake. Communicate the contents of my letter 
to the Etats Généraux, and do not doubt my esteem 
for you. les 

‘(Signed) Louis. 

‘July 2, 1789.’ | 


Both soldiers and rebels answered the too visible 
submission of the Government by an appearance of 
submission. The Gardes Frangcaises, who had been 
sent back to the Abbaye during the night of July 3-4, 
were pardoned on the sth.' 

This was the revolutionary episode in which 
Toulan appeared in public for the first time, and 
which was the origin of the notoriety which was to 
raise him later on to an important public post. ; 

Francois Adrien Toulan was a_ southerner. 
Born in Toulouse in 1761, he had wedded in his 
native place, in July 1787, Francoise Germaine 
Dumahon. This woman, who, though not educated, © 
was clever, had a deep affection for her husband, 
and he returned it. She was in every way a 
faithful wife and often a devoted helper. 

1 Histoire Parlementaire de la Révolution Francaise, by Buchez 
and Roux, vol. vii. p. 31 and following ; National Record Office, — 


W 400, dossier 927; M. Léon Lecestre, Revue des Questions 
Historiques, April 1886, 
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_ A month after their marriage they came to Paris 
-—in August 1787—and took a shop, not far from 
_ the Tuileries, in the section called the Feuillants. 
- Toulan started as book and music seller. 
_ This was a trade suitable to his tastes. Many a 
_ time he must have glanced at the books he had for 
" sale ; and his readings must have inspired him with 
"his fierce love for freedom and his hatred of royalty, 
fe which threw him into wild adventures and soon gave 
4 him in his district the reputation of an ardent 
4 patriot. 
- The successful way in which he led the rioters 
" on June 30 resulted in his being appointed president 
of the Louvre district. It was thus that he took 
part in the procession of the Federation in 1790. 
Soon after this, whether his shop did not bring 
B him enough money or whether he was urged by his 
' active disposition to do other things, he left his wife 
to manage the business, and he entered first as 
junior clerk, then as head clerk, the emigrants’ pro- 
" perty office for the Paris district. 
_ Later on he resigned his post, and, going into 
partnership with a man of the name of Fondard, 
opened an independent office for the prompt settle- 
ment of emigrants’ claims. 
His new business necessitated his living nearer 
the ‘Maison Commune ’—Town Hall—and he 
took up his quarters in that district, Rue du 
Monceau Saint-Gervais, No. 13, opposite the 
E2 
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‘Elm. The Rue du Monceau Saint-Gervais was — 
a narrow and winding street, between the Hétel de 
Ville and the Church Saint-Gervais ; in it was the 
Rue du Pourtour, which is still in existence. The 
Rue du Monceau Saint-Gervais was pulled down 
long ago: its site is now occupied by the Place 
Saint-Gervais and by part of the Lobeau barracks. 

It is not known whether Toulan took any part 
on June 20, but on August 10 he took a promi- — 
nent one among the assailants of the Tuileries 
Palace. He was elected member of the roth of 
August Men’s Club, and soon after member of the 
first Commune, called also the roth vE ts re 
Commune. 

He constantly wore the medal and certificate of 
the Commune. 

The certificate was worded thus :— 


COMMUNE OF PARIS, 


August 29, 1993,’ 
SEcoND YEAR ¥H oF THE FRENCH 
REPUBLIC. 


Secretary Registrar 
Medal 


Given to the C® Toulan, Member 
of the roth of August Commune. 


Signed ; COULOMBEAU, Secret” Reg™. 


Between the words ‘ year’ and ‘ of,’ where we have 


1 This is evidently a misprint, and 1993 must stand for 1793. 
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_ put a cross, is a medallion, which bears at the top 
' the inscription ‘Commune of Paris,’ with a Phrygian 
cap between. In the centre of the medallion and 
between two laurel branches is inscribed— 


Liberty, 
14 J’, 1789. 
Equality, 
10 August, 
1792. 


These various titles and the numerous proofs of 
_ patriotism given by Toulan very naturally pointed 
him out for the post of watcher at the Temple. 
| He was not an ordinary man; he was broad- 
minded and proud-hearted. Gifted with an intellect 
full of resource, he combined extreme ingenuity 
with immovable audacity and courage. Ready fora 
_ joke, he deceived his friends as well as his enemies 
by his habit of taking and turning everything in 
a jocular way. He was one of those deceitful 
people who are exceedingly clever in hiding their 
dissimulation under the appearance of talkative good- 
nature. 

When he was sent for the first time to the 
Temple his reputation, his conduct, and his extra- 
_ vagant language made the prisoners fear that they 
would find in him an unrelenting enemy, under an 
_ appearance more refined than that of his colleagues. 
It seemed as if it would take a miracle to change 
that man. But the miracle took place. He had 
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come to the Temple with a horror of the tyrant 
and his family ; and yet his two days’ guard were 
not over before his hatred and prejudices had been 
changed into a deep admiration for the victims. | 

What were the causes of so sudden and so extra- 
ordinary a change? Although his’ devotion may 
lose in romance and poetry, we must confess that 
love had no share in it. It was prompted only by 
compassion. 

Marie Antoinette, despite her years—she was — 
then seven-and-thirty—and despite her white hair— — 
white with the emotions she had felt during the 
journey to Varennes'—had not lost much of her 
proud and imposing beauty. Toulan did not feel 
for her love in the real sense of the word. | 

Those strange passions for the ‘stars’ attributed — 
to ‘worms of the earth’ are quite a modern con-— 
ception born of romanticism. Men belonging to — 
society, like the Comte de Fersen, or to the upper 
middle-class, like Barnave, or even men of the 
middle class elevated by talent or a high political 
education might have fallen in love with the Queen. 
This was quite possible, although it was not quite — 
proved in the case of Barnave ; but for a man like © 
Toulan, who was an obscure plebeian, and who 
remained one in spite of the social downfall, which 
was more apparent than real, such a supposition is — 
improbable. 


1 Mémoire de Madame Campan, vol, ii. p. 149. 
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And what shows that Toulan did remain a 
plebeian is his conduct even during and after his 
stay at the Temple. At no period does he seem to 
have forgotten his republican principles. He was 
humane and gentle towards the prisoners, but when 
they were in question he never thought of the political 
point of view. Even when he was prompted by his 
devotion to save Marie Antoinette he saw in her 
the woman who might be freed, not the Queen who 
might be replaced on the throne. 

His devotion was not even exclusive. After 
Marie Antoinette had been transferred to the Con- 
ciergerie he remained at the Temple, and exchanged 
signals with Madame Elisabeth, to the peril of his 
own life. Must we suppose that he was in love with 
that princess? When at last events had frustrated 
his calculations, when the woman whom he had 
wished to save was inevitably lost, he submitted 
easily. His conscience was satisfied, for he had done 
all in his power. Then he only thought of saving 
himself, and he gave signs of an entirely free mind, 
which was not compatible with a real affection. 

Such an opinion is based, not on vague conjec- 
tures, but on the knowledge we have of actions 
which he performed after the conspiracy due to his 
instigation ; this knowledge rests on serious and true 
documents, such as letters from his lady cousin 
Ricard and his friend Rosalie Lafont. These letters 
are in keeping with his character, as it 1s easy to see. 
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Courageous and sensitive, Toulan had at first em- 
braced the new theories because they were most — 
attractive as a programme. They aimed at pro- 
tecting the weak and humble, and doing away with 
privilege ; ina word, they were the summing up of 
the philanthropy which filled all minds at the outset 
of the Revolution. Later on, after the republicans 
had conquered royalty and seized power, Toulan’s 
hatred did not survive the struggle. He left 
to others the care of pursuing with vexations the 
fallen victims ; he refused to consider whether the 
Queen prisoner had, in the eyes of a patriot, deserved 
her lot or not as an expiation of the faults with 
which he had reproached her before ; he saw in her 
nothing more than fallen grandeur, an unfortunate 
princess, who defied adversity by the dignified calm 
which she opposed to the worst blows. He was 
conquered by the sight of this unfortunate mother ; 
perhaps he was also attracted by the thought that he, 
the paltry clerk and unknown citizen, might become 
the protector of a Queen of France ; and thus moved, 
yielding to the charm which attends misfortune, he 
passed over from the side of her enemies to the side 
of her most reliable and faithful servants. 

Nevertheless, he remained what he had always 
been. Whilst becoming a hero of a particular kind, 
devoted to Marie Antoinette, he never ceased to be 
a republican and to love his wife. 

He was on duty at the Temple for the first time ~ 
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on September 19, as is shown by a note in the 
_ handwriting of the doorkeeper Mathey. His com- 
_ munications with the prisoners dated from that 
_ very day, since Marie Antoinette wrote on Feb- 
_ ruary 2 that ‘his sentiments are known to her ; 
that for five months he has not varied.’ 

How did he manage to make his sudden con- 
_ version known to the princesses, and how could he 
_ do so without attracting the attention of his col- 
; leagues? It is not known, and never will be. What, 
however, is certain is that the princesses had soon 
the greatest confidence in him. He convinced them 
so fully of his truthfulness and his loyalty that 
_ they feared neither treason nor snare on his part. 
_ Madame Elisabeth informed Turgy at once of this 
understanding, and she told Turgy in one of the: 
_ notes which he kept for posterity how they had 
' nicknamed him: ‘You will give this to Toulan, 
_ whom we shall call henceforth “ Faithful.” ’ 

But Faithful was of no use unless he kept his 
_ mask of a revolutionist. The Temple tower was 
crowded with informers and spies, always on the look- 
out. Toulan was careful not to betray himself. 
_ He was too clever a man to let those people see 
_ through his game. He therefore remained the 
_ same in appearance, speaking as freely of the pri- 
" soners, remaining a zealous patriot, greatly shocking 


_ those of his colleagues who had worshipped the Royal 
' Fragments, by Turgy, p. 355. 
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Family in secret.' He deceived everybody except 
those whom he did not want to deceive, so that on 
December 2, 1792, when the members of the Com- 
mune were renewed, he was re-elected without oppo- 
sition, as being a staunch citizen and an enemy of 
the tyrants. 

Until January 21 he only rendered a few minor 
services to the prisoners. He it was who had the 
idea of paying a crier with a stentor’s voice to come 
every evening, about ten, and call out all the news 
contained in his newspaper. This information was 


very vague, but he supplemented it by going inside — 


the Temple as often as his duties would allow him, 
under various pretexts. He it was again who, 
on January 1, 1793, acquainted the Royal Family 
with the wishes of Louis XVI., to whom he made 
known those of the Queen, Madame Elisabeth, and 
the royal children.” 

The King’s death had shaken Marie Antoinette’s 


confidence. For his part, Toulan saw the danger — 


that hung over the Queen’s head at an early date. 
He trembled for the life of her whom he surrounded 


with the most chivalrous and generous attentions. — 


In his devoted zeal he was not afraid to mention his 
fears, and he did it so as to point out how safety lay 


at the side of danger—not certain, of course, but 


possible and probable. 


1 Quelques Souvenirs, by Lepitre, p. 19. 
2 Ibid. pp. 23-27. 
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It was evident that the men who had been so 
bold as to kill the King of France would not be 
afraid of committing other crimes. It was, therefore, 
necessary to find some means of depriving them of 
their other victims. Toulan’s imagination did not 
remain idle, and he had soon shaped out a plan for 
such an attempt. 

For his own part, he undertook to take the pri- 
soners out of the Temple. But taking them out of 
Paris was a more difficult task for him. Did not 
Marie Antoinette know of any servant or friend who 
could help her in this matter ? 

The Queen, dazzled by such an offer, refused at 
first to believe that such good luck could still be in 
store for her ; but, little by little, persuaded by the 
Gascon’s talk, his assurance, excitement, and con- 
fidence, she consented to consider his offer. Yet she 
wanted first to have the advice of a wise and cautious 
man. One name came to her lips—Jarjayes. Where 
could she indeed find a better councillor for herself, 
or a safer and more precious help for Toulan ? 

She had not the slightest doubt that he had 
remained in Paris, for she knew him, and she 
remembered that he had received from his King the 
formal order to stay. Without any loss of time she 
gave the municipal officer the name and address of 
the General. She handed Toulan the note which was 
to accredit him with De Jarjayes. 

Notwithstanding the danger he ran, Toulan did 
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not hesitate to go to the Royalist’s; but he 
managed so well to disguise the change which had ~ 
taken place in him, even to those who saw him 
frequently at the Temple, that nothing leaked 
out, and to all he was still the fierce patriot. Thus 
are explained the emotion and wonder of the 
Chevalier when he heard the extraordinary and 
unexpected revelation. 
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CHAPTER III 


Conversation between Toulan and De Jarjayes— The Latter wishes 
to see the Queen—Difficulties of such an Enterprise—The 
Couple Tison—Precautions taken by the Commune regarding 
Them—Second Interview—Second Note from the Queen— 
Toulan Finds a Means—The Chevalier Disguises Himself— 
He Enters the Temple—He Sees the Queen—Description of 
Marie Antoinette’s Room—The Chevalier’s Emotion—Fears 
of the Queen—Third Note—Jarjayes’s Answer—Fourth Note. 


Tue first moment of surprise over, the Chevalier 
soon recovered his presence of mind. The Queen 
called him ; his duty. was to answer her appeal. 

Although the Queen’s note brought by Toulan 
was very plain, and gave him the necessary assurance 
for opening negotiations with Toulan, M. de 
Jarjayes did not think fit to speak without reserve. 
His bravery was cool and calculated, and the ex- 
perience he had acquired in witnessing the events, 
added to the maturity of his mind, urged him to 
be cautious. Andin so important a matter he would 
not leave to chance anything which he could 
provide for. 

He questioned the commissioner on his scheme, 
intentions, and means of success. 

Although Toulan was much younger than his 
interlocutor, he was not the less experienced of the 
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two, and was quite as cautious as De Jarjayes. He 
was extremely reserved, and only gave some vague — 
indications which he thought ought to tell the 
Chevalier what he wanted to do. 

The Chevalier, whilst appreciating as much as he 
oughtthecommissioner’s communication, nevertheless 
wished to make sure that everything was clear before 
making a single step forward. The Queen’s safety 
was at stake, and this was so important an under- 
taking that things should not be done without some 
certainty of success. 

He saw only one means of doing so, and this 
was by securing an interview with the Queen, so as 
to speak to her and receive from her own ‘mouth 
the instructions she had to give. 

Counting as nought the dangers he might 
personally incur, he at once imparted his idea to 
Toulan ; he asked him to introduce him into the 
Temple, were it only for a few minutes, and to 
enable him to see the Queen. The hearts of heroes 
understand one another; Toulan was not at all 
surprised. He only answered that it was difficult 
to manage, but not impossible ; he would think it 
over and would try to find a way to comply with 
M. de Jarjayes’s wish. Then before he left the 
Chevalier he asked him to kindly give him a line 
for the Queen, so as to prove to her that he had 
fulfilled his mission. | 

The General had no hesitation in granting this 
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request, and he entrusted to this Commune official, 


whom a few moments earlier he had mistaken for an 


enemy, a letter for Marie Antoinette. 

‘Faithful’ brought the Chevalier’s answer to the 
Queen and communicated to her the bold plan he 
had conceived. The Queen rejoiced, and yet she 
trembled. However, her pleasure at seeing this 
devoted servant, to talk to him and make out a plan 
for her deliverance, was stronger than her apprehen- 
sions or her scruples. Obedient to the wishes of 
both, Toulan set to work to carry out successfully 
this undertaking. 

As we said before, it was no easy matter; for 
all, the probable dangers were great and numer- 
ous. The Temple was crowded with guards 
and, what was worse, with spies. Among the 
servants many had been chosen solely because they 
could be trusted for their revolutionary zeal and 
their hatred for the royal personages. Among them, 
and more dangerous by themselves than all the 


_ others put together, were Tison and his wife. 


This hateful couple had been sent to the Temple 
by the Commune under pretext of helping Hue 
and Cléry, and they were specially in the service of 
the Queen and her children ; in reality, they were 
there for the dirtiest work. The couple were well 
matched ; the husband, ‘ false and cruel, could easily 
compose his expression, and endeavoured to gain 
the confidence of the commissioners, whom he saw 
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for the first time. Cruel in his language when he — 
spoke to those whose villany was known to him, © 
he affected to show a certain amount of compassion — 
before those whom he believed to be honest and 
sensitive.’ ' The same could be said of the woman : 
she took her husband as an example, although more> 
out of fear than from her ‘hatural disposition, and, 
‘with a devilish hypocrisy, she seemed to sympathise 
with every one of the august prisoners’ troubles,” in 
the hope that she might thus obtain their confidence, 
which the couple were ready to sell to their employers.’ 

In order to make sure of these two, who had 
been placed at the Temple as traitors, and who 
therefore inspired no confidence in their masters, 
the Commune had used every possible means to 
keep them in its power; it had even made use of 
a strange device—one worthy of the Commune. 
The couple Tyson had a daughter about fifteen. 
It appears that they were- both fond of the child, 
and this affection was about the only human feeling © 
which affected them. The Commune had hidden © 
the girl, and played with the scoundrels as if — 
they had been animals, famished or satisfied in turn,’ 
by allowing them to see her and then taking her 
back again ; she was a miserable hostage who had to_ 
answer for both the faithfulness and the villany of — 
her parents. | 


1 Quelques Souvenirs, by Lepitre, p. 17. 
* Précis, by the Baron de Goguelat, p. 74. 
° Marie-Antoinette, by Ed. and J. de Goncourt, p. 420. 
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One can easily understand how dangerous such 
_ people would be. The Queen herself from the 
_ very first, when it was only a question of bringing 
Jarjayes and Toulan together, had thought of warn- 
ing the General against this hypocritical and wicked 
couple. ‘Do not trust too much the wife of the 
man who is shut up with us. I trust neither her 
nor her husband,’ she had written. 

: And now it was far worse. The Chevalier wanted 
to come to the Temple. But when there was talk 
of making such an attempt Marie Antoinette, more 
than ever on her guard, gave the municipal officer a 
new note, in which, while approving Jarjayes’ plan, 
she requested him to make haste, and renewed her 
. first warning in the most pressing manner. 
“Now, if you have made up your mind to come 
_ here, the sooner the better. But, whatever you do, 
_ take good care not to be recognised—above all by 
the woman who is here with us.’ 

In fact, Toulan’s clever imagination and inven- 
_ tiveness, which never failed him, had soon suggested 
to him the way to comply with the joint wish expressed 
both by Marie Antoinette and M. de Jarjayes. 
_ He had noticed among the numerous people 
employed at the Temple, who could easily come and 
go by means of the cards the municipal officers gave 
them, a lamplighter who came every afternoon 
about half-past five, either alone or with one or two 
of his children. The sentries, who were used to seeing 

F 
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him, often allowed him to ‘pass without asking him 
for his card. q 

To arrange with this man, and pay him for his 
complicity handsomely, might have been possible, 
but, like all other complicities, it involved danger, — 
the more so when the accomplice was a poor — 
man ; for, in possession of-a secret, he might betray 
it out of cupidity, wickedness, or merely through 
stupidity. 

Toulan found a better plan than that. 

He pretended that he wished to show a friend 
of his, as good a patriot as he was, the Temple and 
the Queen; and he persuaded the lamplighter 
to give up his place for one evening, which the man 
did without any suspicion. 

Thanks to this arrangement, M. de Jarjayes put 
on the lamplighter’s dirty clothes, and, under this 
disguise, entered the prison, where he did his work 
without being recognised.' This happened on — 
February 6 or 7, when Toulan was on duty at the 
Temple. . 

The General was able to see the Queen for a few — 
minutes, but long enough for her to have time to 
confirm vivé voce what she had told him in her 
letters. She exhorted him to trust Toulan implicitly, 
to take his advice into consideration, and to carefully — 
examine the plans he would submit for her escape. 

Jarjayes must have been deeply moved when he — 


| Mémoires de Madame Campan, vol. vi. p. 218, footnote, 
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saw his sovereign in a room badly paved with bricks, 
the walls of which were covered with a paltry green 
paper with a large pattern! And what furniture !— 


an Italian bed and a couch with back and sides, each 
in a corner of the room ; on one side and in front of 


the window a sofa ; over the mantelshelf a looking- 
glass forty-five inches wide and a timepiece. This 
timepiece, which was to mark time for Louis XVI.’s 
widow, represented Fortune and her wheel.! 

Whatever control the Chevalier had over himself, 
he surely did not conceal his impressions as well as 
he had disguised himself, and his expression drew 
the attention of some of the servants ; for hardly 
had he left the Temple when Marie Antoinette, who 
was always afraid for those who were devoted to her, 
sent him the following note :— 

‘Beware of Madame Archi. She seems to me to 
be on very friendly terms with the man and woman 
whom I mentioned in my former note. Try to 
see Madame Th. . . . You will be informed why. 
How is your wife? She has too kind a heart not to 
be ill.’ 

We are reduced to conjecture with regard to the 
people designated under the words ‘Madame Archi’ 

and ‘Madame Th.’ The first was most probably 
a woman in the service of the prisoners ; it may 
_ have been the laundress. As to Madame Th., who was 
certainly a friend, as she was acquainted with the plot, 


1 Marie-Antoinette, by Ed. and J. de Goncourt, pp. 393, 394. 
F2 
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does it mean Madame Thibaut, who, like Madame 
de Jarjayes, was first lady-in-waiting ? After having — 
accompanied the Queen to the Feuillants and then 
to the Temple, August 10-13, she was incarcerated 
at La Force, and, as by a miracle, escaped the 
September massacres. 

The Chevalier was deeply touched by the 
solicitude the royal prisoner showed for him and his 
wife, and such solicitude was much more appreciated 
by him in the actual circumstances. He answered 
at once, expressing warmly his gratitude and his 
faith in the future. He also took advantage of this 
opportunity to reassure the Queen with regard toa 
friend of hers whose name had been mentioned in 
the short conversation they had had together, and 
who is prudently designated under the name of the 
‘ Nivernais.’ 

The gentleman in question can be no other 
than the Baron Francois de Goguelat, born at Chateau 
Chinon, in the Nivernais, who, though deeply attached 
to the Royal Family, was not always successful in his 
efforts. A brave soldier, but gifted with a slow intellect, 
he had morethan oncecompromised the interests which 
had been entrusted to his care, especially during the 
King’s flight in the month of June 1791. Too 
obedient to the orders of young Choiseul, he had 
forsaken with the latter his post at Pont-Sommevesle ; — 
and when he arrived at Varennes, two hours after the 
fugitives’ arrest, he had uselessly exposed himself to — 
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being twice wounded, although Louis XVI. had given 
strict orders that no one should make any attempt 
to deliver his Majesty by force. Goguelat’s excessive 
zeal and bravery were therefore rendered useless. 
He was arrested for this offence, but was soon 
released ; for when the King decided to submit to 
the Constitution of 1791 it was with the stipulation 
that there would be an amnesty for all those who 
had compromised themselves in his service. 
Goguelat, who had recovered from his wounds, 
returned to Paris and put himself at the disposal 
of his sovereigns. During the following year 
(from July 1791 to August 1792) he was the most 
useful of Marie Antoinette’s auxiliaries. It was he 
who wrote most of the letters she addressed to 
M. de Fersen, and who undertook to carry several 
important messages to Brussels. He took part in 
those interesting negotiations the recent discovery 
of which has thrown quite a new light on the secret 
doings of the Revolution! He emigrated ‘after 
August 10, and enlisted in the Bercheny hussars.? 
Like Jarjayes, whose friend he was, he had not 
always been a favourite in the Queen’s intimate 
entourage. Marie Antoinette was aware of it, but 
for all that she never ceased to have the same 


} The narrative of this period is to be found in Un Ami de la 
Reine. 

* He came back to France in 1815 and died in Paris on 
January 3, 1831. 
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esteem for a servant whose merits and services she — 


appreciated. She speaks of it in the note she wrote 
to Jarjayes (a facsimile of which is annexed), in 
which, before telling him what had been decided 
upon in regard to the plot, she thanked him for 
the pleasure he had given her by his language 
and expresses her confidence in the ‘ Nivernais.’ 

‘Your letter has done me good. I had not the 
least doubt with regard to the Nivernais ; but I felt 
exceedingly sorry that anyone should think ill of 
him. Listen attentively to the ideas which will be 
laid before you; weigh them thoroughly and 
cautiously. As for us, we give ourselves up to 
entire confidence. I shall above all things be 
glad to be able to reckon you among those 
who can be useful to us. You will see the new 
man: his appearance is not prepossessing, but he 
is indispensable, and we must have him. T. 
[Toulan] will tell you what must be done in the 
matter. Try to find him and arrange everything 
with him before he comes here again. In case you 
do not succeed in this, and if you have no objection, 
see M. de la Borde for me. You know that he 
has money belonging to me.’ | 

Things had advanced. Let us now see what 
Toulan’s ideas were for the escape of the Royal 
Family. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Frequent Interviews between Toulan and Jarjayes, Toulan, and the 
Queen—The Prisoners refuse to be separated—Vigilance of the 
Commissioners at the Temple—Organisation of the Guards’ 
Service—The Two Commissioners—Necessity of Finding 
Accomplices—A Difficult Choice—The Queen decides. 


Toutan and Jarjayes had given up mistrusting each © 
other since the Queen had spoken to them, and had 
at once set to work at their plan of escape. The 
municipal officer was the link between the Chevalier 
and the prisoner. By-the-bye, it is right to mention 
that the commissioners often went to the Temple on 
other days than their days for duty. They made use of 
the least pretext to do so, and the three-coloured scarf 
was sufficient to open every door to them. Toulan 
used this privilege freely. This fact was perfectly 
well known, for Marie Thérése relates that when 
examined on October 8, 1793, she was asked if she 
knew Toulan, ‘a short young fellow who so often 
came to the Temple on duty.’? 

The first point which they settled was that the 
various members of the Royal Family who remained 
should not be separated. But it was impossible to 


1 Récits des Evénements arrivés au Temple, p. 58. 
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bring four persons out of the Temple if the guards 
were not put off the scent or bribed. 

At first the prisoners were watched by four 
municipal officials ; during the King’s trial the 
number of warders had been raised to eight, but since 
January 21 there were again only four. Each com- 
missioner was on duty for forty-eight hours. Every 
second day names were drawn by lot at the general 
committee of the Commune. 

Guard began at 9 p.m. It was divided into two 
parts—twenty-four hours with the prisoners and 
the same length of time in the committee room. 
This was on the ground floor ; above it, on the — 
first floor, was the guards’ room ; on the second 
were the apartments where the King had been con- 
fined ; the Queen was on the third floor. 

When the commissioners came they began by 
sitting down to supper; then they would draw by 
lot the names of those who should first mount 
guard over the prisoners. Those whose names 
came out for the night went up after supper to the 
Queen’s apartment, and remained there until eleven 
o'clock next morning ; after dinner they resumed 
their guard till the arrival of the new commissioners. 
On the second day they still mounted guard for 
a few hours.! 

This arrangement did not last, and it was not 
long before the system of drawing names by lot was 


' Quelques Souvenirs, by Lepitre, p. 16. 
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dropped. All the members of the Commune were 
supposed to be regularly on duty by turn ; but in 
reality it was not so. After their first curiosity had 
been satisfied many of them tried to escape what 
they considered a nuisance. Most of them gave 
excuses on Fridays, and still more on Saturdays. 
‘They were not anxious to spend the Sunday, at 
the Temple. ‘Those men who were busy all the 
week valued the pleasure and rest which they might 
enjoy on that day too highly to sacrifice it for the 
sake of keeping guard over the Royal Family and 
being shut up with them.’ ! 

The result was that the commissioners chosen 


_ for duty at the Temple were almost always men 


who were willing to go there, and who offered them- 
selves for this service. Toulan, more than anyone 
else, took advantage of such opportunities. 

Volunteers or not, there were always two together 
on sentry, and before the plotters could proceed 
with their plan of escape it was strictly necessary to 
secure another municipal official’s complicity. Toulan 
would then do his utmost, first, to be on guard as 
often as possible with him, so as to concoct their 
plan together ; secondly, to make sure that both of 
them should be on duty on the day appointed, so 
that they might co-operate in carrying it out. 

How could the necessary colleague be found ! 
The commissioners who were most sympathetic to 


1 Quelgues Souvenirs, p. 23. 
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the Royal Family kept before others the same fierce 
attitude towards the prisoners, and in the presence of | 
other guards or warders made use of their usual | 
revolutionary language. How could one choose 
between the good and the bad when their manners . — 
were identical ? 

The Queen alone knew those who were devoted 
to her ; she had already attracted Toulan’s attention — 
to one of them, called Lepitre. In the present 
circumstances she mentioned the latter to Toulan as 
being best fitted to help them in their bold enter- 
prise, and as being the man who must by all means 
be won over. 
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CHAPTER V 


Jacques Francois Lepitre—His Disposition—Representative of 
the Paris Commune—Member of the Provisional Commune 
—On Duty at the Temple for the First Time—His Secret 
Royalism—He Discloses his Personality to the King and 
Queen—His Connection with Toulan—He. Offers a Song to 
Louis XVII.—He is appointed President of the Passport 
Committee. 


Tus Jacques Francois Lepitre was indeed a strange 
character.1 

He had neither the physique nor the mind of a 
hero, yet he had enough imagination to be one. 
_ He was a strange mixture of bravery, cautiousness, 
and even faintheartedness ; he was full not only of 
contrasts but of contradictions. Educated and hard- 
working, he had plenty of faults and quite as many 
good qualities. 

Born in Paris on January 6, 1764, he was married 
and a professor of rhetoric at the Lisieux College 
before he was twenty. On reaching his majority 
he opened and managed a boarding-school at 
No. 168 Rue Saint-Jacques, in the Observatory 


’ For the whole of this chapter ses Quelgues Souvenirs, by 
Lepitre. 
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Section.' He used to speak with the floridness of a 
fluent teacher, often enriching his language by Latin — 
quotations ; as a schoolmaster he was honest, shy, 
and perfectly correct in his manners and private life. 

If Toulan had been won over to the person of 
the King rather than to royalism by compassion, 
Lepitre, on the other hand, who was a born royalist, 
became a republican both out of cautiousness and — 
misfortune. However, he showed just enough 
conviction to be put down as a patriot and to be 
credited with civic virtues. On the whole, he was — 
a moderate republican, and by cleverly manceuvring — 
between revolution and reaction he inspired con- — 
fidence in both parties. This is why, when, after 
July 1789, an Assembly of three hundred repre- — 
sentatives of the Paris Commune took the place of — 
electors, he was chosen by his fellow citizens to sit 
in that Assembly. It met for the first time on © 
September 18. | 

Barristers being the majority and professors few — 
in number, Lepitre did not get a chance to speak. 
The learned Professor, who was accustomed to speak 
before an easily pleased audience, found silence hard 
to bear, and he wrote maliciously, ‘ Lost in this crowd — 
of men who were eager to speak, I confined myself to 
listening, and this was not the least tiring part 
Od Gaara | 

He left his post after the first federation, July 


» Houses were then numbered by sections and not by streets. 
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14, 1790. He had just been appointed professor 
of belles-lettres in one of the Paris colleges, all the 
while being at the head of his own school, and this 
was work enough for him; he had no time to 
devote to public affairs. He therefore was out of 
touch with political life until December 2, 1792. 

At this time he had more leisure: boys were 
not then given to study, and he was again tempted | 
by politics. His aim remains doubtful. Was it 
out of a desire to help the royal prisoners at the 
Temple, as it was reported that the decent citizens 
of his section urged him to do, or was it, on the 
contrary, to show himself off as a true republican ? 
Was it, perhaps, only out of curiosity to know 
whether there might be fewer barristers in the new 
Assembly, and whether he might have a better 
chance to speak? Whatever his motive may have 
been, he was a candidate for election, and was duly 
elected a member of the municipality, which 
assumed its duties on December 2, 1792, under 
the name of Provisional Commune—Commune 
Provisoire. 

A few days after the 9th he was sent to the 
Temple. He was deeply moved by the dignity 
with which both the King and the Queen bore their 
trials, and the sight awakened his dormant Royalist 
sympathies. 

On the 15th, as he was in attendance on his 
Majesty, he attracted Louis XVI.’s attention by a 
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little display, quite in keeping with his nature and 
profession. 


Making a pretext of getting rid of a dull and 


silent colleague, he went to the King’s room and 


asked leave to take the works of Virgil from the 
mantelshelf. 

‘Do you know Latin ?’ said the Sovereign with 
surprise. 

‘Yes, your Majesty,’ he_replied very low ; and 
he added— 


‘Non ego cum Danais Trojanam exscindere gentem 
Aulide juravi !’ 


It meant in plain French, ‘I have not, like the 
Revolutionists, sworn to destroy monarchy.’ This was 
a clever and flattering way of telling his Sovereign 
his opinion, while keeping on the safe side with his 
colleagues, who probably did not know Latin. 

A single glance from his Majesty told him he 
had understood. 

This first success made him bolder, and in one 
particular case he did not hesitate to give tokens of 
his solicitude for the Queen. He had heard a few 
-remarks made by Toulan on the prisoners, and in a 
pamphlet Lepitre, speaking of them, called them 
unwise remarks. He mentioned the matter to 
Marie Antoinette, and asked her if she was perfectly — 
sure of the man with whom she had been talking. 
She kindly reassured him on this point. 
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These various tokens of respect attracted atten- 
tion to him. Warned by the princesses, Toulan 
made enquiries, and learned that Lepitre was more 
reliable than the others. He then told him in con- 
fidence what he had done for the august prisoners, 
and when Lepitre could do so he helped Toulan, and 
was proud of the confidence Toulan had put in him, 
as it gave him importance. 

He was far from being a handsome man. Being 
very ugly, short, and corpulent, he was not at all attrac- 
tive ; besides, hewas lame. He consoled himself for all 
his physical defects by the moral superiority he sup- 
posed he had. He speaks of it in his ‘ Souvenirs’ 
with true simplicity, but without bitterness. 

He was shocked atthe death of Louis XVI. 
It inspired him with manly resolutions, which found 
vent in a song of five verses. He wrote it for 
little Louis XVII., and presented him with it on 
February 7. It was pure Royalism, and was written 


_ with the best of intentions. 


This last act, added to the tokens of sympathy 
which he had given previously to the Royal Family, 
decided Marie Antoinette in the choice she had made. 
There was also another strong point in his favour. 
Lepitre was president of the Passport Committee, 
and his help was more than precious—it was indis- 
pensable. 

By the Queen’s order, Toulan imparted to 
Lepitre the plan made to rescue the royal prisoners. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Lepitre’s Imagination at Work—Reflections—The Queen insists— 
He must be put in the Secret at any Cost—Money Sacrifice— 
Appeal to M. de la Borde—Jarjayes refuses this New Aid—Too 
many Accomplices—Fifth Note—Jarjayes and Lepitre—Agree- 
ment—Sixth and Seventh Letters—The Gold Box. 


Tue first words Toulan spoke set Lepitre’s imagina- 
tion on fire. 

A conspiracy! To take part in a conspiracy |! 
What a dream for a man who for so many years had 
translated and expounded the Greek and Latin 
classics, in whose countries conspiracies were common 
and honoured! It was a means of making his name 
remembered in history and of securing for himself a 
few lines of praise in the works of a future Thucy- 
dides or Livy. No man could have resisted such a 
prospect, the Professor least of all. He therefore 
gladly agreed to take part in the conspiracy. 

This was his first impression, the result of an 
uncontrollable imagination which sets to work 
without troubling about consequences. Unfortu- 
nately, Lepitre’s heart followed with difficulty his 
imagination ; or, rather, it did not follow it. The first 
excitement over, Lepitre thought it was a matter for 
very great consideration. He remembered that he 
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was a married man, at the head of a prosperous 
school ; that he would have to leave France, and 
with France his school of the Rue Saint-Jacques. 
These were sacrifices hard to make. 

He cautiously mentioned his objections to Toulan, 
who himself referred them to Marie Antoinette. 

The very fact of having instructed Lepitre as to 
the plan rendered it necessary to keep him among the 
accomplices. It would, indeed, have been very 
unwise to apply to anyone else, and to arouse the 
curiosity of several commissioners, without making 
them accomplices who would be held together by a 
common danger. Besides that, who else could be 
chosen? Lepitre, moreover, was chairman of the 
Passports Committee, and he alone could give the 
fugitives the required passports. Lastly, time was 
short. | 

As the Professor had raised no objection with 
_regard to the perilous side of the enterprise, and as 
_ the only objection he made was on account of the 
loss he might suffer, it became a mere question of 
the indemnity to be paid to him in advance, so as to 
safeguard him against any possible loss. The Queen 
was of opinion that Lepitre’s objection must be 
overcome at any cost, even should it be necessary to 
bribe him. 

One man alone could succeed in this task, and 
for a very good reason. This was Jarjayes. She sent 
_ Lepitre to him. 

G 
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She was fully aware that the straightforward and 
disinterested General’s impression would be an 
unfavourable one when he heard the motives of 
Lepitre’s visit. Knowing also that the commissioner’s — 
physique was not in his favour, Marie Antoinette was 
afraid that Jarjayes, through an outburst of temper, 
would endanger the success of her negotiations. 
She therefore took particular care to caution him 
against a bad impression. Her note showed her insist- 
ence in repeating to the Chevalier that this man was 
‘absolutely necessary, and that he must be won over.’ 

She further requested Toulan to explain clearly 
what means were to be used. But as the sum 
required might be a large one she dared. not ask M. de 
Jarjayes to advance it. She therefore named her 
banker, to whom Jarjayes might apply if necessary : 
it was. Jean Benjamin de la Borde, ex-gentleman- 
in-waiting of Louis XV., who after the King’s 
death had been made a farmer-general. ‘He had — 
in his hands money belonging to Marie Antoinette.’ 

Nevertheless Jarjayes thought it would be want- — 
ing both in wisdom and prudence to add to the © 
number of people who were already in the plot, — 
and, being ready to risk his life, the Chevalier was — 
also ready to risk his fortune. He answered the © 


1 Besides, M. de la Borde had at that time left Paris. He had r. 
sought refuge in Normandy, where he was arrested the follow- — 
ing year. Brought back to Paris, he was guillotined on July 22, © 
1794 ‘ 
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Queen that he wished to carry out the business alone, 
and she understood the importance of his reasons. 

‘I think, indeed, that it is impossible to make 
at present any demands upon M. de la Borde. All 
of them would be inconvenient, and it is better that 
you should yourself conclude the business—that is, 
if you are able to do so. I had thought of him, so 
as to save you advancing a sum which is too large 
for you.’ 

The General put himself in communication with 
Lepitre, and succeeded in overcoming his last objec- 
tions. The schoolmaster, being satisfied on the 
point of the material loss he might incur by taking 
an active part in the plot, put himself at the disposal 
of the conspirators. He even offered them his 
house for their meetings. 

When the Queen heard of this result she wrote 
to the Chevalier, telling him how pleased she was. 
*T—— [Toulan] told me this morning that you had 
finished with the com. [commissioner.] What a 
precious friend you are!’ | 

Yet she could not forbear comparison between 
Lepitre—who was receiving a fortune—and Toulan, 
who received not a penny, although he was running 
far greater risks. She mentioned this fact to Jar- 
jayes. 

“I should be glad if you could do something for 
ay [Toulan]. He behaves too well towards us 
to allow us not to show our appreciation of it.’ 

G2 
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But Toulan was not Lepitre. As disinterested 
as he was sensitive and devoted, he refused to accept 
anything from the Queen except a gold box which 
she sometimes used.! 

Marie Antoinette was fatal to her best friends, | 
and her gratitude was to carry the strangest con- 
sequences. This same box was to become the basis 
of a terrible accusation against its owner. 





1 Précis by the Baron de Goguelat, p. 77. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Plan of Escape—Meeting at Lepitre’s House—Toulan brings his 
Friend Ricard—Parts are Distributed—Precautions taken at 
the Temple against Indiscretions—The Queen and Madame 
Elisabeth to Disguise themselves—Clothes are Brought to the 
Temple bythe Commissioners—Toulan’s Hat—Three-coloured 
Scarves— Marie Thérése’s Disguise—The Lamplighter and his 
Children—Difficulty to bring out Louis XVII.—A New 
Accomplice. 


WuHaTEVER means may have been used to convince 
Lepitre they were successful, and the plan of escape 
might henceforth assume a practical phase. 

This was a most intricate question, for there 
were no fewer than four people to make their 
escape—the Queen, Madame Elisabeth, Marie 
Thérése, and a child—little Louis XVII. The 
number of prisoners to rescue increased the diffi- 
culties of the task a hundredfold. 

Yet those difficulties, however great they might 
be, did not frighten men like Toulan or Jarjayes 5 
but the question was how to overcome them all, and 
everything had to be carefully considered. This 
required many meetings, in which the ideas of the 
accomplices could be weighed with the greatest care. 

They decided to meet at Lepitre’s house, in the 
Rue Saint-Jacques, because it was far from the Temple. 
Besides the schoolmaster, there came to those 
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meetings Toulan, Jarjayes, and a fourth man called 
sometimes Ricard, but whom Lepitre called Guy. 
We do not know much of this man, and this 
ignorance is to be regretted, for he certainly was of 
importance. The reader will learn further on * the 
discussion which took place concerning him, and he 
will see how, by means of the documents we possess, 
‘we have been able to find out who he was, 
and discover the curious lové affair which caused 
him to be mixed up with the events which form the 
subject of this book. What appears certain from 
the beginning is that he was introduced to Toulan 
by a cousin of the latter, of the name of Ricard, and, 
thanks to his patronage, Toulan gave him a situa- 
tion in his office. Although Guy Ricard was not 
so enterprising as his employer, whose friendship 
he had won, he had a certain amount of courage, 
even audacity ; he was called afterwards to give a 
striking proof of this. Like Toulan, he was gifted 
with a bright disposition and Gascon wit, and they 
give a fresh and uncommon flavour to this episode. 
He soon became aware of the transformation 
which the opinions and general conduct of the 
member of the Commune had undergone; he 
helped him on several occasions in the services 
which Toulan rendered to the prisoners. It was 
he—we shall henceforward call him Ricard—who 
copied the letters which were smuggled in to the 


1 Part IV., Chapter VII. 
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Royal Family, when they were somewhat long. 
According to a witness, his very fine and clear 
handwriting and his discreet zeal were most useful.' 

Brought to the meetings which took place in 
the Rue Saint-Jacques, he was informed of the con- 
spiracy, and willingly accepted the part which was 
marked out for him. | 

Meanwhile, in the intervals between the 
meetings, the two commissioners used to go to the 
Queen, inform her of what had been decided upon, 
and take her advice. They availed themselves of the 
opportunities afforded them by the reluctance of 
their colleagues to be shut up at the Temple as 
guardians, to offer themselves as substitutes as often 
as possible, and they often succeeded in being 
chosen to replace them. 

In order to make sure that they should not be 
separated, Toulan thought of the following ruse: 
The commissioners were very often only three in 
number. As soon as they met in the commissioners’ 
room they wrote an equal number of tickets, one 
ot which was marked ‘ Day,’ and the others ought to 
have borne the word ‘Night.’ Instead of this 
Toulan wrote the word ‘Day.’ The tickets to be 
drawn were then presented to the third commis- 
sioner, and when he had drawn his, Toulan and 
Lepitre threw their tickets into the fire without 
looking at them, and each of them took up his 


» Fragments, by Turgy, p. 352. 
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post. As they seldom came with the same com- 
missioner their trick was always successful.} 

When they had to talk to the princesses they 
had other dangers to fear besides Tison and his wife. 
The baby King was too young to be taken into 
their confidence ; and the indiscretions of the boy, 
either voluntary or unconscious, were very much to 
be dreaded, for, although his reason was not above 
that of his age, he was extremely inquisitive and 
paid great attention to everything that was said. 

The most minute precautions were taken with 
regard to him ; yet they were useless, since it was he 
who later was to disclose the secret. The conspirators 
always spoke in a low voice before him, and when- 
ever there was to be a conference he was sent to 
one of the turrets to play with his sister, Madame 
Royale.” 

Towards the end of February 1793 the con- 
spirators had agreed on a plan ; and this is what had 
been decided upon with regard to each one : 

The Queen and Madame Elisabeth would 
escape under a disguise, and, of course, the one 
decided upon was the dress of a municipal 
official The commissioners who came to the 
Temple were numerous, and they often came 
without being called there on official duties. 
With their scarves on they could go freely about. 


1 Quelgues Souvenirs, by Lepitre, p. 32. 
2 National Record Office, W 290, dossier 261. 
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It was, therefore, a wise plan to choose such a 
disguise—all the more so that, as it was winter 
time, the fugitives would be justified in wearing 
a long wadded cloak over their uniform, which thus 
concealed the figures of these singular Commune 
officials from inquisitive glances, and made their 
walk less suspicious. 

As soon as this point was settled they began to 
make the uniforms. It is most probable that 
Madame de Jarjayes worked at them, as must have 
done Toulan’s wife and her cousin Ricard, who 
seems to have known of the plot. The various 
parts of those uniforms were brought to the Temple 
by the two commissioners, who hid some in their 
pockets, whilst they put on the others—which could 
not be noticed under their long cloaks.t The 
question of hats was more difficult to solve. 
However, Toulan’s imagination served him in this 
circumstance; he left his own hat in Madame 
Elisabeth’s room and went out bare-headed. Owing 
to his caustic spirit and his unfailing coolness this 
did not even raise the slightest suspicion in the 
minds of the warders or sentries. 

They were careful not to forget the scarves and 
cards of entry, similar to those used by the members 
of the Commune. 

As for Princess Marie Thérése, they devised the 
following scheme : 


1 Quelgues Souvenirs, by Lepitre, p. 34. 
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Toulan, remembering the means by which he 
had introduced Jarjayes into the Queen’s apartment 
early in that month, thought that he could employ 
some similar method. The lamplighter did not 
come alone to the Temple ; most often he brought 
with him one or two of his children, and they helped 
him in his work. Toulan thought of dressing 
Madame Royale like one of them and making her 
pass for one of the lamplightef’s children. 

The conspirators examined carefully their clothes 
and prepared similar ones. The princess was to 
put on a light garment, and over it a dirty pair of 
trousers and a coarse carmagnole jacket. Thick 
shoes, an old wig, and a shabby hat to cover the 
hair were to complete her attire. Her face and 
hands were to be in such a state as to deceive the 
lookers-on. She was to be dressed in the turret 
adjoining the Queen’s room, where neither Tison 
nor his wife ever entered.! 

But the lamplighter could not be taken into their 
confidence—even less than on the first occasion 3 
they decided to make use of him without his 
knowing it. 

He used to come about half-past five and leave 
long before seven. It was just about that time the 
sentries were changed. It was the moment Ricard 
was to choose—for it was his part—to come to the 
Temple dressed as a lamplighter and holding a tin 


1 Quelgues Souvenirs, by Lepitre, p. 35. 
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box in his hand. He was to go up to the Queen’s 
apartment and knock at the door. Toulan was to 
open the door, and speaking harshly to the lamp- 
lighter he was to find fault with him for coming so 
late and sending one of his children in his stead to 
do his work ; then he was to order the man to take 
away the child, telling him at the same time to be 
off at once, and Ricard was to do so quickly. 

There remained the young King. 

It is almost certain that the conspirators thought 
of dressing him up like his sister and making him 
pass for another child of the lamplighter. This 
was not impossible ; however, the idea was given up, 
most likely out of prudence. It was feared that 
this would be too difficult a part for the child to 
act. A cry, a gesture, the very look of his face 
might betray him. Was it possible to leave the 
security of so many people at the mercy of the 
involuntary imprudence of such a young child? 

A better way to take the child out of the Temple 
was soon found, and that thanks to a new accom- 
plice—Turgy—whose faithfulness could be depended 
on; for it is only rendering justice to the men of 
that period to record that, if fatality relentlessly beset 
Marie Antoinette and her family, devotion was never 
wanting when appealed to on her behalf. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


August 13 at the Temple Gate—Ruse employed by Turgy to follow 
the Royal Family—Services rendered—Secret Correspondence 
—Easy Communications with tite People outside—The young 
King—He is to be Carried off in a Basket. 


WHILsT so many aristocratic families, so many men 
on whom favours had been showered, were emi- 
grating, anxious for nothing but their own safety, 
humbler servants, taken haphazard from the house- 
hold, gave tokens of the greatest and most courageous 
devotion to their masters, who in some cases hardly 
knew them. 

Some of them equalled Turgy in those circum- 
stances, but none surpassed him. 

A mere kitchen boy, he had once before, at Ver- 
sailles, saved the Queen’s life during the October 
days by opening the secret door of the private apart- 
ments. After that he had come to Paris and quietly 
resumed his work. 

He did not live at the Tuileries. On August 10, 
going to meet peril, he came to the palace gate, 
but could not get inside. He consoled himself 
on hearing that the King had left the palace. On 
the two following days he made several attempts 
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to enter the Feuillants, but without better success. 
When he heard that Louis XVI. was to be 
taken to the Temple he hastened to M. Ménard 
de Chouzy, general steward of the King’s house- 
hold, in order, to obtain what he considered a 
favour, leave to resume his service. M. Ménard 
de Chouzy sent to the municipality for entrance 
cards; they were promised for the following day 
—the 14th. 

But these delays did not suit Turgy. He fore- 
saw that when once the King was at the Temple 
no one would be admitted there without being 
thoroughly examined and undergoing formalities 
which would not be in his favour. 

He made up his mind to be daring. He and 
two other kitchen boys, Chrétien and Marchand, 
came to the main entrance. 

One of the commanding officers had just allowed 
someone who had a card to pass, and Turgy had 

_ recognised the man as being in the King’s service. 
Turgy asked the officer to allow him to speak to this 
man, as he and his friends also belonged to the 
service. At first the officer hesitated ; then he replied, 

_ £©Take hold of my arm; let your comrades take 

hold of yours, and I shall bring you in.’ 

| They did as they were told, and thus entered the 

_ Temple, where they joined the kitchen staff. 

Every difficulty seemed to be smoothed over, and 

_ yet it was not so. Two days later the Commune 
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officials came to inspect the household. Turgy was 
questioned. 

Far from being embarrassed, he coolly answered 
that after inquiries had been made in the various © 
sections the Assembly committees gave him and his 
comrades leave to resume their service. The com- 
sioners retired without asking anything more. 

But on the following day Chabot, the Deputy, 
Santerre, the Commander-General, and Billaud- 
Varennes, who was then substitute to the Attorney- 
General for the Commune, came in their turn to 
make a list of the names of all persons who had 
remained with the Royal Family. They asked © 
Turgy, Chrétien, and Marchand if they had been © 
formerly in the King’s household. Turgy any aee 
in the affirmative. . 

‘Who was it that gave you admittance here ?’ 
exclaimed Chabot. 

‘Pétion and Manuel have granted us leave to — 
come, after having made inquiries in our own 
sections,’ replied Turgy coolly. 

‘In that case you must be good citizens. Remain 
at your post, and the country will take better care io 
you than the tyrant did.’ 

After they had gone Turgy was flattering him- — 
self on the success of his double stratagem, but his 
comrades said with frightened looks— | 

‘You want to bring death on us all. You tell 
the municipal officers that we have been sent by 
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the Assembly, and ls tell the members that the 
Commune sent us! . . . We should indeed like to 
be far from here.’ 

They stayed, ES eeaed, and all three did their 
best until October 1793, when they were finally dis- 
missed from the Temple.! 

Turgy was hardly settled at the Temple when he 
endeavoured to make himself useful to the prisoners. 
Taking advantage of moments when the super- 
vision slackened, he very cleverly managed to esta- 
blish for the benefit of the Queen and Madame 
Elisabeth a system of signals which enabled him to 
inform the prisoners of what was going on outside. 

He did better still. Making a very ingenious 
use of every opportunity, he often managed, either 
in a passage or at a turn of the staircase, to replace 
the paper cork of a water bottle by a note written 
either with lemon juice or with an extract of gall. 
Although eight or ten people were constantly 
watching, hardly a day passed, during the fourteen 
months he managed to stay at the Temple, with- 
out the Royal Family receiving some such notes 
through this means.’ 

As he was in charge of the supplying of pro- 
visions it was easy for him to go out; besides, 
being careful always to give the commissioners and 
the warders whatever they asked for when they 


' Fragments, by Turgy, pp. 341-345. 
2 Lbid. pp. 348-350. 
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went to the kitchens, he was seldom searched when 
entering or leaving the Temple. Thanks to his 
clever precautions, he enjoyed real freedom. 

From the very first he was informed by 
Madame Elisabeth of what Toulan had said, and, 
as his work brought him into daily intercourse with 
the captives, he was at once introduced to the 
municipal officer, who had to be more on his guard 
than a servant, and the two met frequently in various 
places. 

The plan of escape could not be kept secret from 
him. Soon, indeed, he was called upon to take part 
init. It was arranged that he should carry the young 
King out of the Temple in a manner quite in 
keeping with his usual occupation ; he was to carry 
the child in a basket covered with serviettes.’ 

The royal child, who was barely eight years old, 


1 Fragments, p. 360. In the work which Lepitre wrote con- 
cerning the above episodes he does not mention Turgy. According 
to his narrative, the young King and Madame Royale were to pass 
for the lamplighter’s children and both leave with Ricard. On the 
contrary, in the Mémoires he has left, Turgy clearly defines the 
part he took in the conspiracy. He speaks of it in very clear 
words ; besides, he takes good care to mention that this part of 
his narrative was written from his own notes. This statement has 
for us a character of authenticity and truthfulness which cannot be 
cancelled by Lepitre’s silence. One must not forget, indeed, that, 
in spite of the part he attributes to himself in his Souvenirs, 
Lepitre was never more than a supernumerary, and that the con- 
spiracy was entirely arranged by Toulan and Jarjayes. They told 
Lepitre what they chose to tell him. There was no reason why he 
should know how the youthful King was to leave the Temple. 
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was thin, miserable-looking, very light in weight, 
and so short that he was not much more than three 
feet two inches high. This we know from an in- 
scription left by Marie Antoinette on the walls of 
her prison— 


‘27th of March, 1793... 
‘Three feet two inches—1™026.’ 


Turgy gladly accepted his mission. 
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CHAPTER IX 


Tison and his Wife had to be Baffled in their Watch—Spanish 
Tobacco—A Narcotic—Leaving the Temple—The Queen and 
Lepitre—Madame Royale and Ricard—The young King and 
Turgy—Madame Elisabeth and Toulan—Rue de la Corderie 
—The Three Cabs—Flight towards Havre—Amabert— 
Chances of Success. 


Tue fourfold departure from the Temple could be 
accomplished only with the complicity, voluntary or 
compulsory, of all to whom the Commune had 
entrusted guardianship and watch over the Temple. 
The two municipal officers Toulan and Lepitre being 
the instigators of the plot, Tison and his wife were 
the only two who had to be deceived, and from 
whom all preparations for escape,:as well as the 
departure, would have to beconcealed. How could 
they be hoodwinked? How were those spies, 
always on the look-out, to be prevented from over- 
hearing anything ? 

After many discussions, although the means 
were distasteful to every one of the conspirators, it 
was decided, owing to the urgency of the case, to 
administer a powerful narcotic to Tison and his 
wife, who would thus instantly fall fast asleep. 


,- OT ee EE 
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Toulan, who was acquainted with their weakness for 
Spanish snuff, gave them plenty of it whilst he was 
at the Temple. It was he who on the appointed 
day was to mix the narcotic with the snuff which he 
was to offer them. 

They were to take that pinch of snuff about half- 
past six; thus leaving a full hour, if not two, per- 
fectly secure. As soon as the couple should have 
fallen asleep, preparations for flight were to be begun. 

First, the Queen with Lepitre would leave at 
once, but not before. Out of charity, she had left 
a note clearing the couple Tison of any participa- 
tion in the flight. Darkness and disguise would help 
the prisoners’ departure. The guards were not to be 
feared, as it was sufficient to show a card to the 
sentries for them not to move ; besides, the tricolour 
scarf would prevent any suspicion. 

A few minutes after seven, just when the guard 
was being changed, Ricard would, as previously 
arranged, come to the gate with a card similar to 
those of workmen coming to the Temple, and his 
tin box on hisarm. He was to meet Madame Royale 
in disguise and leave with her. 

Turgy was to go out carrying the basket in 
which the little Prince lay hidden ; lastly Toulan, 
who remained last, was to quit the tower with 
Madame Elisabeth dressed as a municipal officer. 

After having passed the outside gate and reached 


the Rue du Temple all of them were to turn to the 
H2 
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left into the Rue de la Corderie,! where M. de Jarjayes 
would be waiting for them. 

And now began the second part of the plan, the 
departure from Paris after leaving the Temple. 

They could not for one moment dream ot 
staying in Paris ; indeed, it was most important that 
they should quit the city as soon as possible, in 
order to escape the dangers which would necessarily 
arise from a stay there, however short. After 
careful examination of the various directions which 
might be followed, the flight to the eastern side of 
France had been given up, both on account of the 
distance and because fighting was going on on 
the frontier. Flight to La Vendée was equally out 
of the question, for it was too far away. Therefore 
they had to fall back on the Normandy coast, as it 
was easy of access, and thence a boat could very 
easily carry the fugitives to England. 

The necessary changes of horses had been arranged 
as far as the sea. There, at a given point of the 
coast close to Havre, M. de Jarjayes had a boat in 
readiness, which his intimate friend Amabert, first 
clerk of the Treasury, had put at his disposal. 

The next question was discussed at great length : 
it was the travelling point. Should they travel 
together or separately ? 

Lepitre was of opinion that they should remain 


1 ‘The name of the Rue de la Corderie has been changed into 
that of Rue de Bretagne. 
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together, and advised the prisoners to travel in a 
large berlin with six seats, in which the Royal Family, 
he, and Jarjayes would drive, whilst Toulan would 
precede them on horseback, riding in front of them 
as fast as he could. 

He gave as a reason for his choice that not only 
would they be all together, but a berlin would not 
excite any more curiosity than would several cabs. 
And then, they would not be parted ; while with 
cabs, if an accident happened to one of them, it 
might cause the loss of all the others. 

Such reasons were certainly logical and not 
without force. Yet the Queen would not hear of a 
berlin ; the recollections of Varennes were still too 
vivid in her mind; and although circumstances 
were quite different, nothing could prevail against 
her idea. Thus they decided in favour of the three 
cabs, which Jarjayes was to bring into the Rue de la 
Corderie. In the first the Queen, her son, and the 
Chevalier would take their places, in the second Marie 
Thérése and Lepitre, whilst the third was to carry 
Madame Elisabeth and Toulan. Ricard and Turgy 
were to remain in Paris. 

The day for putting the plan into execution was 
fixed for the beginning of March, as Toulan and 
Lepitre would then both be on duty at the Temple. 

Such a plan, it is true, offered enormous diffi- 
culties, but they were not insurmountable. 

A few writers, not thoroughly acquainted with 
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the plot, have called it chimerical and foolish. Such 
an appreciation is due to imperfect knowledge, if 
not to complete ignorance of the means the con- 
spirators could make use of in order to ensure 
success. It is sufficient to read them to be con- 
vinced of this. 

It is evident that a large share of the unknown 
belongs to any plan of escape. There may be 
hazardous circumstances, a thousand and one inci- 
dents which cross life and sometimes alter it beyond 
all expectation, without there being any possibility of 
foreseeing or circumventing them. But beyond 
the element of chance always attaching to plots of 
such a nature, the one concocted by Toulan and 
Jarjayes had a good chance of success, provided 
the prisoners and their accomplices had as much 
good fortune as they had boldness. 

In the first place, the time was a propitious one. 
Public curiosity and popular passions, which had 
been busy with the King’s trial and satisfied by his 
death, were somewhat diverted from the Temple. 
The prison now contained no one but women and 
children. The captives had even won a certain 
amount of pity: this was clear when, shortly after 
her father’s execution, news of Marie Thérése’s 
death had spread abroad, although the report was 
soon acknowledged to be false.! 

As for the Government, their attention was 


© Journal of Perlet. 
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concentrated elsewhere. The Convention, already 
undermined by intestine quarrels, was witnessing 
the struggle between the ‘Girondins’ and the 
‘Montagnards,’ and these disputes ceased only a 
sufficient time for the deputies to deal with the 
troops on the frontier, who were in want of men, 
food, and money. The Commune had to provide 
for the provisioning of Paris : this was no light task 
for the members, who had rightly made it a first 
and foremost question, though it was constantly 
hindered by riots and rebellions. 

In addition to the favourable circumstances 
outside the Temple it must be observed that the 
great number of people employed therein made 
going backwards and forwards relatively easy. 
Turgy, as has been seen, is very clear in his state- 
ments on this point. In Marie Thérése’s examina- 
tion the fact that Toulan came often to the Temple, 
even when off duty, is mentioned. It was these 
frequent visits which enabled the Queen to exchange 
so many letters with Jarjayes. Between the interior 
and exterior of the Temple there was a constant 
exchange of communications; this allowed the 
prisoners to pass unnoticed. 

One must not forget that neither Toulan nor 
Lepitre had yet been denounced, and that they 
were not even suspected of conniving at the escape of 
the Royal Family. As a proof of the cleverness 
and success with which they had up to that day 
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acted their parts it may be sufficient to remind the 
reader that Michonis—who was also a member of 
the Commune and a commissioner at the Temple, 
the same man who was secretly devoted to the 
Queen, and who twice renewed Toulan’s endeavours 
—mistrusted his colleague, regarding him as 
a fierce republican, and it was only a few months 
later that he heard the truth concerning Toulan. 

Who, then, would have had any suspicion on 
seeing municipal officials, with their scarves on, 
walking in the dark, accompanied by patriots like 
Toulan and Lepitre? Unless there should be an 
access or an excess of zeal, which was most improb- 
able, on the part of the sentries and doorkeepers, it 
was certain that the prisoners could come out from 
the Temple. 

Besides, one has only to remember another escape 
far more difficult—that of the Royal Family when 
they escaped from the Tuileries on June 20,1791. It 
was during a summer night, the shortest in the 
whole year, when the sun sets after eight o'clock at 
night and rises at four in the morning, that Louis 


XVI., Marie Antoinette, the royal children, Madame 


Elisabeth, Madame de Tourzel, and a few devoted 
friends found means to baffle the close vigilance of 
the National Guards who filled the palace ; and this 
watch was more strict and more active than that of 
the guards at the Temple, since the commissioners 
were in collusion with the prisoners. It is a known 
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fact that as soon as night had fallen at the Tuileries, 
from 1789 to 1792, the King, Queen, and Madame 
Elisabeth were shut up in their apartments. The 
guardians used to lay a mattress on the floor across 
the door, and the princes could not get out of their 
rooms without stepping over the bodies of those 
strange defenders of their country who had become 
jailers.! 

This was not all. Once out of the Tuileries the 
prisoners had to flee in various groups through a 
quarter where everyone knew them and could recog- 
nise them. They were too many in number not 
to attract attention everywhere ; and at that time the 
palace was strictly watched, for rumours had been 
spread at different times that the King had gone 
away ; the people wished to retain their prisoner. 
Moreover, they were to meet in the very centre of 
Paris, pass through barriers, and proceed on their 
flight in a berlin, which from its form, its size, and 
the travellers it contained must attract attention, and 
surely ran the risk of exciting suspicion even in the 
most indifferent. 

In spite of so many obstacles, and even, one 
may say, blunders, the flight of the Royal Family 
had been successful, and, indeed, never were so 
many blunders accumulated in so short atime. It 
was neither by an order nor even through a warning 
from Paris that the King was arrested at Varennes. 

1 Louis XVII, by A. de Beauchesne, vol. i. pp. 87, 88. 
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Therefore the escape from the Temple, with the 
help of Toulan and Lepitre, presented itself in a 
much less unfavourable light. If another proof 
be necessary, one has only to remember with what 
facility M. de Jarjayes had freely entered and left 
the Temple in the early days of February. 

Outside the prison the flight as far as the coast 
offered still fewer chances of failure. There was no 
electricity, no steam in those days. The only means 
of catching the fugitives was to run after them, and, 
provided they had a few hours in advance, the suc- 
cess of the chase was more than doubtful. And this 
was how matters stood. All precautions had been 
taken, and Lepitre himself, in ‘Les Souvenits,’ 
which he has left concerning some of those episodes, 
enumerates them complacently. The quotation 
deserves to be given in full. 

‘Our dispositions were such that no one could 
have started in pursuit of us sooner than five hours 
after our departure. We had calculated everything. 
First, the servants did not go up the tower before 
nine o’clock to set the table and serve supper. The 
Queen would have asked to have supper only at 
half-past nine. They would have had to knock 
several times at the door, and, being surprised at 
getting no answer, they would question the sentry, 
who, having been changed at nine o'clock, could not 
know what had happened. Then they would have 
been obliged to go down to the council room and 
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inform the two other members of their surprise. After 
this they would have to go up a second time with the 
officers, knock again, and call the previous sentries, 
from whom they could only gather very scanty infor- 
mation. A locksmith would have to be sent for to 
open the doors, the keys of which we should have 
taken care to leave inside. It would take a long time 
to open the doors, as one was of strong oak, covered 
with large nails, and the second was made of iron. 
Both had such strong locks that they would have had 
to be smashed, or else a very large hole to be cut in 
the main wall. After this the turret apartments 
would have to be visited ; and Tison and his wife 
might be strongly shaken without awakening 
them. The servants would have again to go down 
to the council room, write out a report, take it to 
the Communal Council, which, supposing it was 
not yet over, would have lost more time in futile 
discussion. Lastly the police, the mayor, &c. would 
have to be informed. . . . All these delays would 
give us time to proceed on our flight. Our pass- 
ports would be in order, as I was then president of 
the Passport Committee, and could prepare them 
“myself. We were thus left in no uneasiness con- 
cerning our journey so long as we kept well in 
advance.’ 
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CHAPTER X 


Lepitre’s Tergiversations—His Fears—The Pretexts he gives for 
Delaying the Execution of the Plan—No Time to be Lost— 
The Queen’s Endeavours to overcome his Faint-heartedness— 
March 1, 1793—‘ Filial Piety’—Hair from the Queen, the 
Little King, and Marie Thérése—‘ Poco ama ch ’il morirteme’ 
—‘ Tutto per loro’—The Cap knitted by Madame Elisabeth— 
Outside Complications. 


How could such a plan fail when it had been 
arranged so carefully, so thoughtfully, and so 
wisely ?, Why should its execution be delayed 
indefinitely, and finally given up after such careful 
preparations ? 

Here we must bring forward the faint-hearted- 
ness of Lepitre. | 

Contrary to Toulan, Jarjayes, Ricard, and Turgy, 
the unfortunate schoolmaster, who had been charmed 
for a time by the grandeur of the plot, and later on 
won over by the large sum which was offered him, 
was not of a stamp to face the dangers pertaining to 
such an adventure. 

So long as it had only been a question of forming 
a conspiracy, of concocting plans, and of holding 
secret meetings, he had enjoyed mixing with the con- 
spirators, and his quick and bold imagination traced 
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before his eyes a splendid picture of the vicissitudes 
and episodes of an action which reminded him of 
his classical studies. Unfortunately he was not 
only physically but also morally blind ; his unsettled 
mind followed his imagination with difficulty. 

As soon as he had to pass from theory into 
action everything in him was changed. He was 
seized with an excessive and exaggerated pru- 
dence which was closely allied to fear. Trem- 
bling, wavering, ashamed of his weakness, he 
hesitated, and avoided action ; he never thought the 
time a favourable one. 

Every day he had a new reason for not acting, 
demanded new delays under the most futile pre- 
texts. If necessary he invented them. Thus he 
had promised the fugitives passports. Nothing 
would have been so easy for him as to keep his 
promise, yet he put it off from day to day, giving 
as an excuse the dangers of the present time, the 
riot, which had caused the sugar and coffee shops 
to be pillaged in Paris, and had consequently put a 
stop to passports being delivered, and obliged the 
Government to close the town gates on February 
25-28, 1793. He willingly forgot that by the 
law of September 5, as well as by several others, 
the gates could not be closed without an order from 
the Convention, the penalty for doing so being 
death ; and in fact, in spite of the uproar and threats 
of the rioters, the General Council of the Commune 
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decided that, until the Convention had made known 
its intentions on the subject, the gates should remain 
open ; and they did remain open. As to passports, 
the Council stated that it requested the Passport 
Commissioners to be very careful in giving them.’ 
This could scarcely trouble Lepitre, as he was 
president of the Commission. 

In short, he seemed incapable of co-operating in 
the bold attempt in which he had taken part ina 
moment of thoughtless enthusiasm. He confesses 
it in the first edition of his ‘Souvenirs,’ which was 
published in 1814, but bore no author’s name.* 
Always affected and classical when he expresses his 
feelings, he speaks of himself and his weakness in the 
following words: ‘ . . . I confess that I thought 
with fear of the moment when the sacred deposit 
for which I had to answer should be entrusted to 
my care. I could almost have said, like A®neas, 
when he leaves Troy— 


‘Ferimur per opaca locorum ; 
Et me, quem dudum non ulla injecta movebant 
Tela, neque adverso glomerati ex agmine Graii, 
Nunc omnes terrent aure, sonus excitat omnis 
Suspensum et pariter comitique onerique timentem.’ 


It is true that at a later period, when he was 
introduced to the Duchesse d’Angouléme, he very 


| Mémoires Historiques sur Louis X VI/, by Eckard, pp. 425- 
427. 
deh a 6 
® Aneid, book ii., lines 725-729. 
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cleverly recalled the time of captivity, and made the 
most of the services which he very nearly rendered 
to the Royal Family. On being made a knight of 
the Royal Order of the Légion d’Honneur, he 
thought at once of writing out a list of the things 
he had done. Hence came a second edition of his 
‘Souvenirs’ in 1817. He struck out his unwise 
confessions and turned to his glory all the episodes 
of the conspiracy. But the first edition is still in 
existence, and history makes use of it. 

Marie Antoinette realised how the many delays 
caused by the hesitation of this accomplice worked 
against the success of their plan. As time went on 
the chances were fewer. The longer they waited 
the greater their risk of being discovered.. The 
Queen tried by all possible means to impart to 
this man, ‘ who was frightened at a shadow and afraid 
of a whisper,’ a little of the courage which she felt 
to be so great, so impatient for action, in Toulan, 
Jarjayes, Ricard, and even Turgy. She stung his 
vanity ; she endeavoured to appeal to his heart. 

She remembered the song which, early in Feb- 
ruary, the schoolmaster had brought to her son. 
Madame Clery had adapted the words to some easy 
music ; the young King learnt it, and on March 1 
the commissioner was present at a moving sight. 
‘Louis XVI.’s daughter was sitting at her clavecin ; 
her royal mother was on a chair near her, holding 
her son in her arms, and her eyes filled with tears. 
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She could hardly lead her children’s voices. Madame 
Elisabeth, standing at her sister’s side, mingled her 
sighs with the sad accents of her nephew. 


‘LA PIETE FILIALE. 


‘Eh quoi ! tu pleures, 6 ma mére! 

Dans tes regards fixés sur moi 
Se peignent l’amour et leffroi : 

J’y vois ton 4me tout efitiére. 

Des maux que ton fils 4 soufferts 
Pourquoi te retracer l’image ? 
Lorsque ma mtre les partage, 

Puis-je me plaindre de mes fers ? 


‘Des fers! O Louis, ton courage 
Les ennoblit en les portant. 
Ton fils n’a plus, en cet instant, 

Que tes vertus pour héritage. 

_ Tréne, palais, pouvoirs, grandeur, 
Tout a fui pour moi sur la terre, 
Mais je suis auprés de ma mere, 

Je connais encor le bonheur ! 


‘Un jour peut-étre . . . (l’espérance 
Doit étre permise au malheur), 
Un jour, en faisant son bonheur, 

Je me vengerai de la France. 

Un Dieu favorable a son fils 
Bientét calmera la tempéte ; 
L’orage qui courbe leur téte 

Ne détruira jamais les lis. 


‘ Hélas ! si du poids de nos chaines 
Le ciel daigne nous affranchir, 
Nos cceurs doubleront leur plaisir 

Par le souvenir de nos peines. 
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Ton fils, plus heureux qu’aujourd’hui, 
Saura, dissipant tes alarmes, 
Effacer la trace des larmes 

Qu’en ces lieux tu versas pour lui ! 


‘A MADAME ELISABETH. 


‘Et toi, dont les soins, la tendresse 
Ont adouci tant de malheurs, 

Ta récompense est dans les coeurs 

Que tu formas a la sagesse. 

Ah! souviens-toi des derniers voeux 
Qu’en mourant exprima ton frére: 
Reste toujours prés de ma mere, 

Et ses enfants en auront deux !’! 


This was not all. The Queen gave to this indirect 
flattery, which was destined to gratify the conceit of 
an author, other encouragements, better calculated to 
touch a Frenchman’s heart. She gave to Lepitre 
some hair of Louis XVI., her children, and Madame 
Elisabeth ; she gave him also some of her own 
hair, with the Italian motto, ‘Poco ama ch ’il morir 
teme’ (They little love who fear to love.) 

But all was in vain. The Professor felt flat- 
tered, but his courage was not roused; and, as 
regards this, what a difference there was between 
Toulan and Lepitre!—the latter ascribed every- 
thing to himself, the former thought always of 
others. 

Toulan, in fact, had received a present similar to 


> Quelgues Souvenirs, pp. 42, 43. 
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Lepitre’s. He had the locks of hair arranged in 
the shape of sheaves on the cover of a box, one of 
the sheaves falling and the other four straight up. 
This was an allusion to the members of the Royal 
Family, four of whom were still alive, and were to 
owe him their lives and liberty. Under the sheaves 
he wrote an inscription, the image of his soul, 
‘Tutto per loro’ (everything for them). Lepitre, on 
the contrary, bought a ring, in which he had the locks 
placed separately. On one side he had engraved the 
motto given by the Queen, which his conduct fully 
justified ; on the other the following inscription : 
‘ The hair in this ring was given on March 7, 1793, 
to J. Fr. Lep. by the wi., chil., and sis. of L. de B., 
King of France.’ In order to join caution with 
vanity, and give satisfaction to both at the same 
time, he carefully covered the inscription with a 
movable gold cap.! 

Madame Elisabeth joined her sister in her 
efforts. She knitted with her own hands a cap 
which she gave to Lepitre. Nevertheless, none of 
these flattering and precious tokens could overcome 
his fears, and the day was nearing when all the 
delays he caused in the execution of the plan 
completely ruined the chances of success, and when 
the false pretexts he gave because he was afraid of 
acting were destined to become too real and too 
true. 

1 Quelgues Souvenirs, p. 44. 
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The state of universal stupor which had followed 
Louis XVI.’s death had gradually died away. The 
monarchical States of Europe had recovered from the 
shock, and revolutionary France had rejoiced over 
her triumph. 

The struggle had begun again between the 
two hostile forces. As early as the beginning of 
March the foreign troops gained signal victories. 
News reached Paris of the surrender of Aix-la- 
Chapelle and the raising of the siege before Mae- 
stricht ; then Dumouriez betrayed and surrendered 
to the Prince of Coburg; lastly there was a 
rising in La Vendée. 

To all such regrettable news were to be added 
other evils. Poverty was on the increase in Paris ; 
misery and famine threatened the city. Every day 
new riots, new insurrections took place. The 
working people were starving; sufferings roused 
their anger, and again they shouted, ‘Down with 
the traitors! Death to the Austrian woman !’ 

This is the cry whenever the distress of the 
people grows worse ; and now the prisoners at the 
Temple are once more threatened with danger. 

Precautions which had for a time been relaxed 
were now again increased. Once more the captives 
attracted attention, for they were the hostages of the 
Revolution. The people were instinctively afraid that 
attempts would be made to rob them of their prey. 
Suspicion was aroused. The prisoners were watched 
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more closely than ever, especially the young Prince, 
whom La Vendée, the emigrants, and foreign 
monarchs had lately proclaimed King of France, 
under the title of Louis XVII. 

To take up the old plan, and to risk such an 
adventure, had now become utter folly. Every 
chance had gone, and failure was now certain. 
Lepitre was the cause of it, and Toulan and Jarjayes 


shudderingly acknowledged the fact. 
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CHAPTER XI 


The New Plan of Toulan and Jarjayes—The Queen alone can 
Escape— She Consents to it on Madame Elisabeth’s earnest 
Entreaties—The young King’s Sleep—She Refuses—Letter to 
Jarjayes. 

SEEING the impossibility of putting into execution 

the plan they had so fondly worked out, men 

different from Toulan and Jarjayes might have 
given up the idea of saving the Royal Family, 
satisfied with the thought that they had done 
their duty to its fullest extent. But those two 
heroes did not belong to the class of indolent and 

_ weak men who lose heart in the face of misfortunes, 

and who stand still when they meet with an obstacle. 

As brave as they were generous, they did not 
believe that devotion had a right to remain barren, 
Their first plan having become impracticable they 
will throw it aside, but only to form another. 

The first thing to ensure the success of this 
second scheme was to leave out the man who 
had been the stumbling-block in the previous 
attempt. But Lepitre left aside, who was to take 
his place? Time was short, and how could 
they open new negotiations with another commis- 
sioner? These were serious difficulties, and they 


\ 
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would occasion delays which, as they recurred, 
would all the more surely ruin the few chances of 
success which they still possessed. 

But without the aid of Lepitre, howcould they pro- 
cure the necessary passports? They could not dream 
of obtaining any. On the other hand, supposing that 
the Royal Family succeeded in leaving the Temple, 
they would soon bearrested, for it was quite impossible 
tosuppose that such a large party could pass unnoticed. 

But if they could not attempt to save four 
persons, was it impossible to try to save at least 
one? Strictly speaking, it was not. The remaining 
prisoners would screen and ensure the flight of that 
one. And, bowing to necessity, Toulan and Jarjayes 
arrived at this conclusion. 

Whom were they to save? Of course the one 
marked out beforehand was the Queen. She alone 
seemed to be actually threatened, and she alone 
had energy and serenity of nature enough to help 
the two daring conspirators. 

They imparted only part of their project to 
Marie Antoinette, but disclosed it fully to Madame 
Elisabeth ; for they were aware that her help would 
be required to persuade the Queen to flee alone— 
to induce the mother to part with her children. 

When they first spoke of it she manifested all 
the resistance and the stubbornness which they had 
expected to meet with. They certainly would not 
have been able to overcome it without Madame 
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Elisabeth ; but with her heartfelt eloquence, her 
sweet persuasiveness, the authority which her virtues 
and angelic resignation had given her, she insisted 
again and again! She pointed out to her sister that 
she alone as Queen was in danger, and that the 
repeated shouts of ‘ Down with the Austrian woman !’ 
made it her duty to think of her own safety. For 
the sake of her children, for the interests of those 
dear creatures who had already lost their father, she 
owed it to herself to neglect no means of escaping 
the hatred of the madmen who were demanding her 
head. Would not the young King and the Princess 
Royal find in their aunt a second mother, until God 
in His mercy should bring them together again, but 
this time outside a Brian and in a more e hospitable 
and less cruel country ? 

Then the Princess added that the Queen had 
really no right to refuse Toulan and Jarjayes’ 
offer, nor to render such devotion barren. In short, 
she succeeded in securing Marie Antoinette’s con- 
sent, and a day was fixed for the perilous attempt. 

Louis XVI.’s daughter, who disliked dwelling on 
these sad and painful recollections, has handed down 
to history the narrative of what took place after- 
wards—episodes of which she was the only surviving 
witness. She entrusted M. de Beauchesne with the 
story, and in his remarkable work ‘La Vie de Madame 
Elisabeth’ he relates it in the following words :—! 


1 P. 114 ff. 
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‘The day was fixed, and it came. ... The 
night before, both mother and aunt were sitting at 
the bedside of the young Prince, who was asleep. 
His sister had also gone to bed, but her bedroom 
door was open, and Marie Thérése, worried by the 
sad and thoughtful look which she had noticed on 
her mother’s face all day long, had not fallen asleep. 
Thus it was that she overheard the words which she 
repeated later. Marie Antoinette, having agreed 
to make the sacrifice which was demanded of her, 
was sitting near her son’s bed. 

* « May God grant that this child may be happy!” 
she said. 

‘« Fe will be, dear sister,” answered Madame 
Elisabeth, showing to the Queen the Dauphin’s 
sweet but proud face. 

‘Youth as well as joy is of short duration,” 
murmured Marie Antoinette, with a pang at her 
_ heart. “ Happiness, like everything else, has an 
end!” | 

‘Then she rose and walked a few steps in her 
room, saying— 

*“ And you, my good sister, when and how 
shall I see you again? . .. It is impossible! It is 
impossible !” i 

‘Young Marie Thérése heard these words, but 
it was only later on that her aunt explained to her 
their meaning. The Queen’s exclamation meant 
nothing less than the rejection of the means which 
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were offered for her safety. She had made 
up her mind. Her love for her children was 
stronger than any other consideration—than her 
sister’s entreaties,» or her instinct of self-preser- 
vation—stronger even than the promise she had made 
to her brave friends. But she reproached herself 
aS a perjurer on account of the promise she had 
given, and could no longer keep ; she felt that she 
was bound to give explanations and to apologise to 
those two generous hearts who were bent on risking 
their own security for her sake ; so that as soon as 
she could speak to Toulan, on the following day, 
when he came, excited because of the grand act he 
was on the point of performing— 

©“ You will be angry with me,” she said, “ but 
I have thought it over. Here there is nothing but 
danger ; death is preferable to remorse.” . . . 

‘During the course of the day she found an 
opportunity for whispering to Toulan the following 
words : 

‘«] shall die unhappy if I cannot give you a 
proof of my gratitude.” 

‘« And I also, Madame, if I have not been able 
to show you my devotion.” 

‘They had yet to inform Jarjayes. The Queen 
sent him a note through Toulan. She told the 
Chevalier of her resolution in words full of touch- 
ing simplicity and admirable courage : 

‘« We have had a beautiful dream, that is all ; but 
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we have gained much by it, because we found in it 
renewed proof of your devotion to me. My trust 
in you is boundless, and on every occasion you will 
find high spirit and courage in me; but my son’s 
interest is my only guide ; and whatever joy I might 
have felt at being far hence, I cannot consent to 
part with him. However, in all that you have 
written to meI recognise your affection. Beassured 
that I realise the excellence of your reasons for 
acting in my behalf, and also that we may not again 
have such an opportunity ; but I could not enjoy 
anything when leaving my children behind, and I 
regret nothing.”’! 

The sacrifice was consummated. The Queen 
could not anticipate that at a later period other 
schemes would be formed for setting her at liberty. 
Weare certainly entitled to say that when she refused 
to follow the Chevalier de Jarjayes and Toulan she 
willingly threw away a supreme chance of escape. 

She proved herself to be really strong-minded 
and truly great. She responded to her friends’ 
devotion by self-sacrifice. Death could now over- 


take her ; but death alone, and not flight, would part — 


her from her children. 

Before such grandeur of heart politics and pas- 
sions must be silent. This grandeur cannot be 
denied ; it would be unjust not to acknowledge it. 


' The original of this letter was given in 1873 to the Comte de 
Chambord. I cannot say in whose hands it now is. 


—— — shins . 
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CHAPTER I 





The Ring and Seal of the King—Pvocés-verbal of the Commune 
— Sequestration of Cléry—Audacious Abduction accomplished 
by Toulan. 


Tue Queen’s refusal rendered purposeless and 
useless the presence of Jarjayes in Paris. For all 
that, it did not cease to be less perilous, for the 
recollection of the offices he had filled, and the 
missions with which he had been entrusted, especially 
with Barnave, who was now in prison, were not 
forgotten, and he might be denounced by mere 
chance. Marie Antoinette decided to make him 
leave Paris while there was still time, and she 
thought she might take advantage of his departure 
to ask him for a last service and entrust him with a 
last mission which she had at heart. 

She wanted to send out of France and to place in 
sure hands the few things which had belonged to 
the King, and which she considered as both sou- 
venirs and relics. 

The manner in which these objects had come 
into her hands after so many vicissitudes shows once 
more what boldness can achieve in the most dan- 
gerous and difficult situations, 
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After he had been sentenced, and at the time’ 
when any respite had been refused him, Louis XVI. 
had, on January 20, an interview with his wife and 
family ; he also promised to see them again on the 
following day, a few hours before his execution. 

The last interview had, however, not taken 
place. Anxious to spare his relatives the frightful 
anguish of a last parting, Louis had gone to the 
scaffold without seeing them again. But he had 
requested Cléry to hand to the Queen a few things 
which he valued highly for various reasons, and 
which death alone could induce him to part with. 
These were his wedding ring, his seal, and a small 
packet containing the hair of the Queen, Madame 
Elisabeth, Marie Thérése, and the Dauphin. 

Cléry, being specially attached to the late King’s 
service, had no intercourse with the other prisoners 
at the Temple ; it was, therefore, not possible for 
him to fulfil his mission directly, and he was obliged 
to report to the Commune. 3 

The General Council of the Commune, suspicious 
and tyrannical, refused to allow the King’s last wish 
to be fulfilled, and it stopped the objects on their 
way, as must be concluded from the deliberation 
entered on the registers of the Temple Council on 
January 21, 1793. We give an extract from it. 


* GENERAL CoUNCIL OF THE COMMUNE OF JANUARY 21. 
‘Appeared before us Citizen Cléry, Groom of 
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the Chamber to Louis Capet, who asked to make a 
declaration of the objects which had been entrusted 
to him this morning by Louis Capet, before several 
commissioners who have borne witness to it ; those 
objects are a gold ring, inside which are engraved 
the letters ‘ M.A.A.A., 19 Aprilis, 1770,’1 and he 
requested the said ring to be given to his wife, 
saying that he was grieved at parting with them. 
Again, a watch seal in silver, opening in three parts : 
on one the arms of France are engraved, on the 
other L L, and on the third a child’s head with a 
helmet. The said seal he requested to be handed 
over to his son. Lastly, a small piece of paper on 
which is written in Louis Capet’s own hand, ‘ Hair 
of my wife, sister, and children.’ It contained indeed 
four little packets of hair which he requested Cléry 
to give to his wife, and to tell her that he was 
sorry he had not asked her to come down that 
morning, as he wished to spare her the grief of such 
a cruel parting. 

‘The Council, deliberating on the request ot 
Citizen Cléry, has left him guardian of these objects 
until another decision shall have been taken by the 
General Council of the Commune, to which the 
question will be referred.’ ? 


1 ¢Marie Antoinette, Archduchess of Austria, April 19, 1770,’ 
the day on which the ring was presented and Louis XVI. married to 
this princess. 

® Journal of Perlet, vol. ii. pp. 437, 438. 
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Cléry remained at the Temple more than a month 
after this, and kept his trust all the more carefully 
that the Commune had, so to speak, imprisoned 
him, not allowing him to communicate with any- 
body. When he left on March 1' the commis- 
sioners obliged him to produce them again. The 
seals were affixed on them, as well as to several 
articles of clothing which the King had worn.? 
They were deposited in the room which they used 
for their meetings, on the ground floor of the 
Temple. Toulan saw them and mentioned them to 
the Queen. 

At that time the plot for the deliverance of the 
prisoners was very nearly completed, and, thanks to 
the measures which had been taken and the prepara- 
tions which had been made, as well as to the political 
situation, there was a probability, if not a certainty, 
of success. The Queen could not bear the idea of 
going whilst leaving in the hands of the Commune 
those things which she regarded as at once personal 
souvenirs and royal attributes. She spoke’ of it 
to Toulan, and expressed her wish to recover 


possession of those things which she considered as 


having been stolen from her, and as for many 
reasons rightfully belonging to her. 


1 Sitting of February 28, Paris Commune. The General Council 
rules that Citizen Cléry shall leave the Temple within twenty-four 
hours. (A. de Beauchesne.) 

* Eckard, p. 153. 
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Always naturally heroic, in order to obey 
Marie Antoinette’s least wishes, Toulan foiled 
his colleagues’ watch, broke the seals, untied the 
parcel which contained the ring, seal, and hair, took 
them out, and gave them to the Queen. 

He was thus risking his life. No doubt the Com- 
mune would have severely punished the audacious 
man who thus defied its authority. Had he been 
discovered, death on the scaffold would have been 
his fate. 

His danger was great, for as soon as they dis- 
covered the robbery the municipal officers felt very un- 
easy at the disappearance of the royal souvenirs. But 
Toulan had been so clever that he was not even sus- 
pected. The excitement subsided ; and as the seal, 
bearing the arms of France, had a gold setting, the 
commissioners presumed that it had tempted a 
common thief—for all kinds of people came every 
day to the Temple. Looked at in that light, the 
robbery was no longer a crime against the safety of 
the State, and so lost all its gravity. Silence was 
kept as to this incident, and the affair had no after- 
consequences.” 


1 Récits des Evénements arrivés au Temple, p. 33. 

2 M. Léon Lecestre, in his remarkable article on ‘ Les Tentatives 
d’Evasion de la Reine Marie-Antoinette,’ published in April 1886 in 
the Revue des Questions Historiques, places Toulan’s act on the day 
following the King’s death. The documents and authorities I have 
quoted contradict this opinion and leave no doubt with regard to 
the date which I have given. Messieurs Ed. and J. de Goncourt, 


° K 
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in their Histoire de Marie-Antoinette (p. 413, ed. of 1884), say 
that ‘ Toulan had broken the seals, substituted similar objects, and 
replaced the seals.’ They give no authority for their assertion ; and 
the narrative of events left by Madame Royale entirely discoun- 
tenance their opinion. Moreover, how could Toulan have got, 
made, or obtained‘ similar things’ in so short a time, since, as long 
as they were in Cléry’s hands—from January 21 to March 1—he 
never parted with them, nor did he show them to anybody belong- 
ing to the Queen’s ewtourage? A passage in his A/émoires will 
prove this to the reader: see Jouxnal du Temple, by Cléry, 
1816, p. 194. The testimony of Turgy must also be taken into 
account. ‘ Cléry,’ he writes, ‘remained more than a month longer 
at the Temple, but he could not communicate with us’ (p. 359). 
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CHAPTER II 


The Queen sends the Articles to Jarjayes through Toulan—Letter 
sent with Them— The Chevalier’s Double Mission—At 
- Brussels—A Friend of the Queen, le Comte Jean Axel de 
Fersen—His Journey to Paris in February 1792—At Hamm 
—The King’s Brother—Old Souvenirs—Prejudice and Fears 
—The Emperor Francis II].—The Queen’s Debts—Septeuil, 
Ex-Treasurer of the Civil List—Letters from Marie Antoinette, 
Madame Elisabeth, and the Royal Children to le Comte de 
Provence and le Comte d’Artois—Last Letter from Marie 
Antoinette to M. de Jarjayes—‘ Good-bye.’ 


Arter she had given up all idea of flight the Queen 
surveyed the situation without despair, but also 
without delusion. When would she be free? 
Would she ever be so? And if she should ever be 
free, after what vicissitudes and trials? The future 
being so insecure, she thought of putting her 
husband’s relics out of reach of her tormentors. It 
was then that she bethought herself of Jarjayes, 
whose blind devotion wished only for opportunities 
of exercising itself in her service. This plan had 
another advantage: it ensured the Chevalier’s security. 

Toulan, as usual, was the medium. ‘From the 
turn events are taking,’ the Queen said to him, ‘I 
may expect at any moment to be prevented from 


communicating with anyone. Here are the ring, 
K 2 
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seal, and packet of hair for the recovery of which I 
am indebted to you. I request you will leave them 
in M. de Jarjayes’ hands, and ask him to forward 
them to Monsieur and le Comte d’Artois, as well 
as the letters which my sister and I have written to 
our brothers.’ ? 

The note which she sent on this occasion to 
the Chevalier has never yet been published. It is 
valuable from many points of=view, for it contains, 
so to speak, several dispositions, which open new 
horizons with regard to Marie Antoinette’s feelings, 
or else confirm what we already knew of them. 
Moreover, the people mentioned in it are named by 
initials or are referred to by facts ‘known only to the 
Queen and Jarjayes. It seemed at one time that this 
letter was an enigma, the key of which could not be 
found. However, thanks to documents which. have 
been published lately, and thanks to the knowledge 
we now have of that period, the problem is no longer 
incapable of solution. 

This is the text of the letter, a facsimile of the 
original of which is annexed :— 


“2 [Toulan] will give you the things for 





ha . . . The stamp I enclose is quite another thing. 


I wish you would give it to the person who you 
know came from Brussels last winter to see me} 
and at the same time you will tell him that never 
was the motto more true. 


1 La Vie de Madame Elisabeth, by A. de Beauchesne, p. 116. 
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‘If you are not pleased with h . . . go and see 
my nephew on my behalf. You can also, if you like, 
see Septeuil, who, I am told, has been in London 
since August, and, if you require it, ask him for 
what you have paid for us here. He knows what 
confidence I have in your wife. I suppose he must 
know you also, but, if necessary, you may show him 
this, and tell him what you have done for us. He 
is too devoted to us not to value it ; besides, I take 
it upon myself to repay him what he shall give you, 
and, if necessary, I make it a personal matter.’ 

In the margin, crosswise, are the words, ‘ Tell 
me what you think of what is going on here.’ 

Let us see first who was ‘the person who came 
from Brussels last winter’ to see the Queen. ‘ Last 
winter’ meant the winter of 1792, as this note was 
written in March, and the winter of the year 1793 
was not yet over. Besides, the Queen had been a 
prisoner at the Temple for the last eight months, and 
was not able to see any of her old friends save Jar- 
jayes. Who, then, at that time, had come from 
Brussels to Paris? The indication given appears at 
first to be very vague, but consideration soon narrows 
the circle of research. Since the Queen was sending 
a stamp with a motto it could only be to someone 
with whom she was intimate ; and when one recalls 
the people who. were in Marie Antoinette’s intimacy 
their names are very few. 

First on the list comes le Comte de Fersen. 
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He was really, as will be seen, the addressee of the 
‘stamp.’ But first it is advisable to give some 
biographical information in regard to this person. 

Jean Axel de Fersen was a Swedish gentleman, 
belonging to a great family. His father sent him 
abroad at an early age ; he came to France for the 
first time in 1774. He was at once struck with the 
beauty and grace of the Princess, who at that time 
was only Dauphiness. At his second journey, in 
1779, he fell in love with the lady who had become 
Queen of France. His passion was a noble and 
chivalrous one. 

Whether it was to put a stop to backbiting, which 
credited him with a love-affair with royalty, or whether 
it was to free himself from a passion which he was 
afraid would master him, he left soon after to go 
and join, under Rochambeau’s command, the North 
_ Americans in their fight against England during the 
War of Independence. 

In the month of June 1783 he returned with the 
French troops to France, and was made a colonel in 
the Royal Suédois, still remaining a colonel in his 
own country. These double duties obliged him to 
divide his time between France and Sweden. But 
wherever he went, even in the North, he was 
reminded of Marie Antoinette, for Gustavus III. 
was one of her most fervent admirers. 

Fersen was at the Queen’s side during the October 
days of 1789, ready to defend her against the rioters. 
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He it was who prepared the flight from the Tuileries, 
and who, under the disguise of a cabdriver, drove the 
Royal Family from the palace to Bondy. There he 
left them to go to Belgium, where he was grieved 
to hear of the arrest of the fugitives at Varennes. 

From that time he determined that he would 
do all in his power to save the Queen of France, 
and entirely devoted himself to this work. From 
Brussels, where he had settled, he entered into 
negotiations throughout Europe. He also wrote 
frequently to Marie Antoinette. 

The part he had taken in the flight to Varennes 
had been divulged, and he had been forbidden to 
return to France. Yet the grief he felt at not seeing 
the Queen any more urged him to come back, in 
spite of the dangers his journey might offer. At 
first Marie Antoinette refused, then she consented. 
He entered in his diary under the date of January 21, 
1792: ‘The Queen has agreed to my going to 
Paris.’ 

On the 29th he received another letter, in which 
she begged him to defer his journey until the decree 
on passports should have been passed and quietness 
re-established in Paris. On February 3 she declared 
that his journey was impossible and he must give it 
up. Yet he did not obey, and on the 6th he decided 
togo. On the 11th he disguised himself and started. 
Travelling under a false name, he arrived in the 
capital on the 13th. He saw the Queen the same 
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day, as will be seen from a note in his diary : 
‘Called on the Queen ; went my usual way ; fright 
of the National Guards ; not seen the King.’ 

Afterwards he had long conferences with Louis 
XVI., as well as with Marie Antoinette, and started on 
the 21st, at midnight, for Brussels, where he arrived 
on the 24th. He was stopped on his way several 
times, and very narrowly escaped being found out.1 

His activity kept pace with. the dangers which 
were increasing in France ; yet this was all in vain, 
as he met with a good deal of indifference and ill- 
will. His correspondence with the Queen was 
interrupted by her imprisonment at the Temple. 
It is clear that he fully deserved she should 
remember him. 

Through a strange coincidence, he wrote to her, 
just about the time of her transfer to the Temple, a 
letter full of advice with regard to her deliverance. 
This letter did not reach its destination. He knew 
nothing of the Chevalier’s mission, and it was only 
a little later on that he received the souvenir which ~ 
Marie Antoinette had sent him. 

The second mission consisted in handing over to 
ha... ‘the things fixed upon.’ The two letters 
were the beginning of the name Hamm, and 
stood for this town, the residence of Monsieur, 
Comte de Provence. It was indeed from Hamm, a 


1 Le Comte de Fersen et la Cour de France, vol. ii. p. 3 and 
onwards. 
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small town in Westphalia, that a few days after 
January 21 this Prince dated his solemn protest 
against the Revolution, in which protest he had 
claimed the Regency for himself, thus disregarding 
the Queen’s rights. This Regency was, however, 
purely theoretical ; it had no effect save at foreign 
Courts, and could have no other result than that 
of effacing Marie Antoinette’s personality in the 
eyes of monarchical Europe; yet she remained 
first and forer of revolutionary France. 

By the word ‘ha’ the Queen meant the Comte 
de Provence as well as her other brother-in-law, the 
Comte d’Artois. Toulan was to explain those 
orders vivd voce, and tell the Chevalier that the seal 
and the hair were for the Comte de Provence, whilst 
the wedding ring was for the Comte d’Artois. 

It was quite natural that the Queen should send 
these things to the Princes of the Blood, as they 
were the chiefs next to the captive Louis XVIL., 
and it was also a flattering mark of attention to them. 

The letter, however, did not fail to betray 
fears concerning the reception M. de Jarjayes would 
receive. ‘If you are not pleased withh.. .’ the 
Queen writes a little further, on. At this point she 
recollects that her friends are not the friends of her 
brother-in-law, and she remembers the differences in 
regard to her between the King and his brothers. 

The Comte de Provence’s behaviour had been 
most reprehensible. He had acted as her worst 
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enemy. She was aware that if the people hated her, 
if she was so unpopular, it was due to the calumnies 
which this backbiting Prince had so wantonly uttered. 

Even the Revolution and the misfortunes of the 
Royal Family had failed to bring back the erring 
Prince to better feelings ; and history has handed 
down to us the too just grievances of the slandered 
Queen. As a proof of this it is sufficient to quote 
some passages of a letter which she wrote on Oct. 31, 
1791. * Monsieur’s letter to the Baron [de Breteuil] 
surprised and greatly offended us, but we must 
be patient and not show too much ill-temper just 
now ; nevertheless I shall copy it, in order to show 
it to my sister. I should like very much to know 
how she will exp/ain it in the midst of what is going 
on. Our house is infernal ; we cannot say the least 
thing, even with the best intentions in the world. 
. . . I see that Monsieur will be entirely led astray by 
_ the ambition of the people around him ; at first he 
thought that he was everything, but whatever he 
does he will never be prominent. . . . It is most un- 
fortunate that Monsieur did not return at once after 
our arrest ;! he would then have followed the course 
which he had always said he would of never leaving — 
us.” 

Moreover, the Princes had made their own cause 
one with that of emigration, and the emigrants had 


1 At Varennes. 
2 Le Comte de Fersen et la Cour de France, vol. ii. p. 207. 
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been the greatest source of misfortune for both the 
King and Queen, who had remained in France. ‘ The 
follies of the Princes as well as of the emigrants have 
forced us to act as we have done,’ the Queen 
wrote on September 26, 1791.1 ‘ We still owe this 
cruel persecution to Coblentz and the emigrants’ 
(November 7).? ‘This step [the return of M. de 
Mercy] would excite still more the emigrants’ rage 
against the Emperor and myself.’ ® 

Not knowing whether the Prince had retained 
against herself or her envoy any of his old pre- 
judices, she therefore advised the Chevalier, in case 
he did not receive a suitable reception, to go to her 
nephew Francis II., who had been made Emperor of 
Germany in 1792. 

But her doubts, which arose from the recollection 
of too real grievances, which she confided to Jarjayes 
alone, could not prevent the Queen from sending to 
her husband’s brother tokens of an affection which 
was intensified by misfortunes. It was like a 
generous pardon that she was sending from her 
prison to the exile. 

The whole Royal Family took advantage of this 
opportunity, which might be the last, of exchanging 
a few sad and affectionate remembrances with those 
who, more fortunate than they, were far away from 
the storm. , 


' Le Comte de Fersen et la Cour de France, vol. ii. 
2 Ibid. p. 213. 3 Jbid. p. 268. 
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The Queen wrote to the Comte de Provence— 


‘Having a faithful subject on whom we can 
depend, I take this opportunity of sending to my 
brother and friend a packet which can be trusted 
to no other hands than his. The bearer will tell 
you by what miracle we were able to recover these 
precious souvenirs. I reserve to myself the plea- 
sure of telling you one day the name of him who 
is so useful to us. The impossibility in which we have 
found ourselves until now of sending you news of 
ourselves and the excessive misfortunes we have 
undergone cause us to feel our cruel separation much 
more keenly. May it not last long! In the mean- 
time I kiss you as tenderly as I love you, and you 


know I do so with all my heart. 
; °M. A.’ 


Marie Thérése also sent a few lines to her 
uncle, and the young Prince added his signature to 
the note in a very unskilled hand :— . 

‘Iam charged for my brother and myself to kiss 
you with all our hearts. 


‘M. T., Louts.’ 


Madame Elisabeth added to the preceding the 
following note :— 

‘I enjoy beforehand the pleasure which you will 
experience in receiving this token of friendship and 
confidence. All I wish is to join you and see you 
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happy. You know how much I love you; I kiss 
you with all my heart.’ 
6H: MeL 


The wedding ring, which was intended for the 
Comte d’Artois, was forwarded to him with the two 
following letters :— 


From the Queen : 


‘Having found means to entrust our brother 
with one of the few tokens which remain to us of 
him whom we all loved, and whose loss we deplore, 
I thought you would be very glad to have some- 
thing coming from him. Keep it as a token of my 
tenderest friendship. I kiss you with all my heart.’ 


As to Madame Elisabeth, the deep affection which 
she had for this brother, who was her favourite, 
fills her letter; with the most perfect sincerity 
this admirable Princess, forgetting herself entirely, 
speaks only of the sufferings she experiences from 
seeing her relatives unhappy; she thinks of the 
future only in order to prepare herself for new acts 
of devotion. 


‘ How happy I feel, my dear friend, my brother, 
to be able, after such a long lapse of time, to express 
my feelings to you. How much I have suffered for 
you. I trust the time will come when I shall be 
able to kiss you and tell you that you will never 
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find a truer or more affectionate friend than I. I 
hope you do not doubt it ?’? 

She also entrusted the Chevalier with a mission 
to her eldest sister, Princess Clotilde, who had 
married the Prince of Piedmont, the son and heir 
presumptive to the King of Sardinia. 

This mission decided Jarjayes to leave France 
for the South, and he prepared to start for Turin in 
the course of April 1793. | 

The Chevalier found himself in very reduced 
circumstances, owing to the enormous sums he had 
spent in his devotion to the Queen. She had set 
her heart upon clearing herself of the money debt, 
wishing only to keep the debt of gratitude, and she 
advised Jarjayes to go to see M. Septeuil, who, in 
more fortunate times, filled at Court a post of 
confidence, that of Treasurer of the Civil List, and 
who, like most of those who had received the 
greatest kindness from monarchy, had not hesitated 
to ensure his security by settling abroad. 

Madame de Septeuil had been arrested in 
August 1792, with most of the ladies of the 
Queen’s household. As soon as she was set at — 
liberty—that is, a few weeks later °—her husband 


1 Mémoires Historiques sur Louis X VII, by Eckard, pp. 478, 479. 
* List of persons who were prisoners at La Force on August 
30, 1792 *.. . Angélique Euphrasie Peignon, wife of M. de 
Septeuil, aged 214, sent to this prison to be detained there until 
further orders. . . . She was set free on September 3’ (A. de 


Beauchesne). 
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hastened to take her to England, a quieter and 
safer country.1 

It was very difficult for Jarjayes to go to 
London, especially as the object of his journey 
necessarily took him in quite a different direction. 
But he thought of nothing but his duty, and as soon 
as he had received his last instructions he started. 

It was not without a terrible pang that Marie 
Antoinette saw such a faithful friend go; for she 
had been in almost daily correspondence with him 
for the last two months: during those few weeks 
his existence had been almost one with hers, thanks 
to the community of their thoughts, their hopes, 
and their sorrows. She sent the General a very 
touching farewell, the last line of which betrays 
the grief of a woman who feels the weight of the 
misfortunes hanging over her, and anticipates a 
frightful and implacable destiny. 

1 M. de Septeuil was the cause of one of the worst accusations 
directed against Louis XVI. During his trial the King was examined 
on the subject of the monopoly of corn, food, &c. ‘Have you not 
authorised M. Septeuil to start as a corn, sugar, and coffee merchant 
at Hamburg and in other cities? This fact is proved by letters 
from Septeuil.’ What was proved in reality was the trade carried on 
by Septeuil, and not the participation nor the authorisation of the 
King. He was not acquainted with Septeuil’s doings. When the 
latter heard of the charge he wrote from London a letter in which 
he stated that his purchases had nothing to do with the King, and 
were entirely confined to the private speculations of a company in 
which hejhimself and a few friends of his had invested money. 


(Mémoires Particuliers de A. F. de Bertrand-Moleville, vol. ii. pp. 
266-and 372). The accusers refused to believe him. 
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Toulan could not fail to be the Queen’s mes- 
senger. It was he who took this last note to 
Jarjayes :* 

‘Good-bye ! I consider that, if you have quite 
decided to go, the sooner you do so the better. 
Oh! how I pity your poor wife! T 
[Toulan] will tell you of the formal promise I make to 
give her back to you if it be possible for me to do so. 

‘ How happy I should be if we could soon meet 
together again! I never can be grateful enough 
for all you have done for us. 

‘Good-bye !—this is a cruel word.’ 





1 Le Comte de Fersen et la Cour de France, vol. ii. p. 408. 
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CHAPTER III 


M. de Jarjayes’ Departure—M. de Joly—Madame de Jarjayes 
remains in Paris—Dangers which she runs—M. de 
Jarjayes at Turin—The Court of Sardinia—The Emigrants’ 
Talk. about the Chevalier—Le Comte de Provence’s 
Message—Surprise of this Prince—Letter of Thanks—The 
Queen is not informed of the Success of the Mission— 
Madame Royale’s Narrative—Cléry at Blankenberg. 


Havine decided to go, Jarjayes had left Paris very 
suddenly, taking with him only the necessary 
luggage to go to Turin. A friend of his, M. de 
Joly, whom he had called to the War Depét when 
he was at the head of it, was his only companion 
on that journey. The Queen had requested that 
Madame de Jarjayes should remain in Paris, that she 
might have there a sure friend, and be able to maintain 
communications with the outside, thanks to her and 
Toulan. The grief of parting with his wife in- 
creased Jarjayes’ sadness at having to leave ; he did 
so, indeed, with a very anxious mind. 

Beyond the Royal Family, concerning whose 
destiny neither his intellect nor experience allowed 
him to entertain the slightest delusion, he was 
frightened at the dangers his wife was running by 
remaining in Paris. 

L 
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In fact, Madame de Jarjayes had not been left in 
ignorance of the projects and attempts made by her 
husband ; and should the part played both by the 
Chevalier and Toulan be either divulged or 
discovered—and this was within the scope of 
possibility—she would certainly have to endure the 
reprisals which would not fatl to be made upon 
those who were devoted to the Royal Family. Her 
situation at Court, her office as lady-in-waiting to the 
Queen, would be for her the cause of irremediable 
loss. Events very nearly caused his gloomy fore- 
bodings to be realised. 

Jarjayes, however, had started, taking with him 
the dear and precious souvenirs which he was to give 
to the brothers and sister of Louis XVI. He and 
his fellow traveller were lucky enough to escape the 
perils which their route offered: they crossed the 
whole of France without accident, and reached 
Piedmont safely towards the middle of April 1793. 

The Sardinian Royal Family was allied to the 
French Royal Family by many marriage bonds : the 
Comte de Provence had married Marie Joséphine 
Louise de Savoie ; the Comte d’Artois, her sister, 
Marie Thérése de Savoie. In 1777 the Prince of 
Piedmont, heir to the throne, had married the 
Princess Clotilde, sister to Louis XVI., the same 
Princess who was familiarly called Gros-Madame, on 
account of her stoutness. 


The reigning King was Victor Amadeus III. 
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The scene which took place between him and his 
people after January 21 shows a very strange state of 
mind both in the Prince and among his subjects ; it 
is worth while, for this reason, to relate the episode. 

As soon as the King of Sardinia heard of 
Louis XVI.’s death he showed signs of the deepest 
grief, lifting up his hands to heaven and saying 
that if his subjects were desirous of adopting the 
French laws he was ready to relinquish his throne ; 
and in his sadness he abdicated there and then. 
The people, who apparently accept abdications only 
when they have demanded them, refused that of 
_ Victor Amadeus, exclaiming, ‘No! no! Long live 
our good King!’ At the same time they begged 
of him that he would resume his power and receive 
a new oath of fidelity. He agreed, and was carried 
in triumph to his palace.! 

The Chevalier could only expect a great recep- 
tion from such a Court. He was, indeed, admirably 
received at Turin. The news which he brought, 
the stories he told, struck the King so vividly that 
he took him into his service and refused to let 
him go. 

M. de Jarjayes, who, as well as his friend M. de 
Joly, had come to the end of his resources, was glad 
to find a situation which would enable him to live 
until better days should come. He accepted the 
King’s offer. He had, however, another mission to 


1 Mémoires Historiques sur Louis XVII, by Eckard, p. 418. 
L2 
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fulfil, and, in order to ease the Chevalier’s conscience, 
Victor Amadeus III. undertook to forward to the 
Comte de Provence through a special envoy the 
messages of the Temple prisoners. 

Beyond the money question, which was not 
to be disregarded—for it sensibly increased the 
difficulties to be met with in going from Turin 
to Hamm—the Chevalier was not at all anxious 
to see the Comte de Provence*personally. 

He felt apprehensions with regard to the recep- 
tion which was in store for him. Jarjayes was 
then nearly fifty, and during his life—a well em- 
ployed one up to that day—he had learned to judge 
men and the world. He was aware that he had 
made some jealous and others enemies. 

He was, indeed, far from being appreciated by all 
the Royalists as he was by his sovereigns. During 
the months preceding August 10 he had very often 
contradicted at the Tuileries the speeches of zealous 
but short-sighted persons, and he had not concealed 
from anyone his too reasonable fears. This is why 
a certain number of people who were shocked at his 
plain speaking accused him as early as that period ot 
having embraced constitutional principles’ and 
joined the enemies of Royal authority. 

His persistence in staying in France had been 
wrongly interpreted by those who had thought fit to 
cross the frontier, and it had given rise to fresh 


1 Mémoires de Madame Campan, vol. ii. p. 128. 
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calumnies; rumours had spread amongst the 
emigrants that he had rallied to the revolutionary 
Government and had even offered his services to it. 

These insinuations reached the ears of the 
Comte de Provence, who, always ready to listen 
to what his entourage said, naturally believed 
them. The General’s misgivings were, therefore, not 
groundless, and he willingly handed over the seal 
and letters to a courier who took them to Hamm. 

Great was the Comte de Provence’s surprise at 
receiving such souvenirs, and through Jarjayes ! 
He then acknowledged how wrong he had been and 
manifested deep regret at having listened to the 
evil and unfounded talk concerning the Chevalier, 
and representing as a traitor the Queen’s confidant 
and messenger. In the letter of thanks which he 
sent him on this occasion he spoke openly of it. 

We give here a facsimile and translation of this 
letter, which has never yet been published in full :— 


‘Hamm: May 14, 1793. 


‘Sir,—Your letter has given me_ untold 
pleasure, but before speaking of this I must 
make a confession. My surprise equalled my 
sorrow when I saw your name on the list of general 
officers of the so-called Republic ; and, as men can 
only judge from appearances, it is not possible for 
me to conceal from you that you had lost my 
esteem. But I acknowledge my error with real 
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pleasure. How well you have revenged yourself 
on me, and how much I admire and esteem you for 
it! The name of Pélisson is uttered with respect, 
but when it becomes possible to know, as I hope may 
be the case, the full extent of your devotion, your 
name will be on every lip. But I have dwelt long 
enough on your glory, and I must now speak of my 
gratitude. You have brought me the most precious 
thing I possess in this world, and the only true con- 
solation I have had since misfortune befell us. I only 
want now to find the means~of telling those who 
are dearer to me than my own life, and from whom 
you have brought me news, how much I love them 
and with what deep and sweet feelings their letters 
and other tokens of their friendship and confidence. 
have filled my heart. Yet I cannot hope to ex- 
perience such a joy, though I am certain that if 
you knew of any means of doing so you would 
inform me of it. I should have liked to see you, 
to tell you of my gratitude, to talk with you of 
them and of the most minute details of the services 
you have rendered them. I can only approve of 
your reasons for staying in Piedmont. Continue to 
serve there your young and miserable King as you 
have served the brother whose death I shall deplore 
all my life. Tell M. de Joly from me how pleased — 
I am with his behaviour, and rely, both of you, 
upon me for ever. 
‘Louis StranisLas Xavier.’ 
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Jarjayes had, therefore, succeeded in his mission 
in every respect. It would have been a consolation 
for the Queen to know that the objects which she 
was so desirous should one day be in her son’s hands 
were in safety. This satisfaction was not given to 
her. It was even a long time before Marie Théreése 
knew of it herself, for she wrote that ‘the persons 
who had taken them did so with good intentions .. . 
that this brave man died later, not on account of 
this affair, but for another good action. . . .’ And 
she adds, ‘I cannot mention his name, though I hope 
that he may have been able to entrust someone with 
these objects before he perished.’ ? 

In his ‘Journal du Temple’? Cléry relates on 
this subject a scene which is not without grandeur. 
He had left Vienna for England. He passed 
through Blankenberg, intending respectfully to pre- 
sent his manuscript to King Louis XVIII. When 
the Prince came to the part of the diary speaking 
of the jewels left by Louis XVI. he looked into his 
writing desk, and showing with emotion a seal— 
© Do you recognise it, Cléry ?’ he said. 

‘ Ah, sire, it is the same one!’ exclaimed Clery. 

‘If you have any doubt,’ the King replied, 
‘read this note.’ 

Trembling, Cléry read the note written by the 
Queen—‘ Having a faithful creature... He 


1 Récits des Evénements arrivés au Temple, p. 33. 
* Ibid. p. 134. 
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could no longer doubt. His astonishment was 
great, for everything tended to induce the belief 
that this precious token had been either burnt or 
melted on April 23, 1793, at the same time as the rib- 
bons, crosses, decorations, and various gold and silver 
jewels found by the commissioners of the Commune 
when they searched the apartment of the late King.! 
And it was on January 21, 1797, that Cléry found 
in Louis XVIII.’s hands that symbol of royalty 
which Louis XVI. had meant to keep for his son ! 


Thus all the efforts which had been made to 
save the Royal Family from the Commune had, 
through a series of mishaps and fatalities, resulted in 
nothing but keeping the last souvenirs of Louis XVI. 
in the hands of the Bourbon family. 

But besides this material result, so slight in 
comparison with the greatness of the enterprise, it 
would not be just to pass over the moral result in 
_ silence, and to deprive the intrepid accomplices of 
such a daring project of the merit of having watched 
over the Queen prisoner with brave and active 


fidelity. 


Was it nothing for Marie Antoinette to see 


Toulan and Jarjayes ‘fall at her knees and offer 
her, in the shadow of her cell, a devotion which the 
place, peril, and coming death elevated above all the 


1 Mémoires Historiques sur Louis XVII, by Eckard, p. 153. 
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devotion that was showered on her at the time of 
her prosperity’ ?? 

Then, was it nothing to give her for six weeks 
the hope of being soon released, to draw her away 
for a time from her trials and grief, and to procure 
her the final joy of knowing that she had near her 
a few real friends ? 

When the prison door closed behind her, never 
to be opened until she should be handed over 
to the revolutionary tribunal—which meant certain 
death—was it nothing to have given her, even for a 
short time, the delusion that she might be saved 
from it? 

True, it wasa dream! But Marie Antoinette, 
who knew what dreams were, herself said that it was 
a beautiful one. Besides, who can say that the 
bravery of those two men, Toulan and Jarjayes, 
has been useless, since in this case it has shown 
to posterity what an energetic woman, what a 
devoted mother was the last Queen of France ?? 


1 Lamartine, Histoire des Girondins, vol. iv. p. 334. 

2 M. de Jarjayes had made for Louis XVI.’s brothers a report 
upon these episodes. The report and the originals of a few—by no 
means a@//, as says M. Feuillet de Conches—of Marie Antoinette’s 
letters came by inheritance to the Baron Zangiacomi, councillor 
at the Cour de Cassation. In 1871 the Commune ordered a 
search to be made at his house. The various documents were 
seized, with many other rare and precious papers, and taken to the 
Palais de Justice ; but they disappeared in the fire which destroyed 
that building. The letters which are reproduced in facsimile in 
this volume are all that remain. 
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CHAPTER I 


Suspicions—Arthur’s First Denunciation—Lepitre’s and Toulan’s 
Justification—They are removed from Duty at the Temple— 
The Tisons give Information—Search at the Prisoners’— 
Toulan’s Hat—Madness of the Woman Tison. 


‘You are a traitor, and you will be guillotined!’ a 
knitting woman said one day to Toulan. Although 
the thing was said in joke Toulan, in spite of his usual 
self-control, felt somewhat put out of countenance 
at this prophecy on the part of one of the people. 

Fear increased the anger of that crowd which 
rushed to liberty through blood and tears ; for, 
since the terrible events which had threatened the 
Republic with the worst of dangers, revolt had 
broken out in La Vendée, and the foreign troops 
had been successful ; while Dumouriez was the 
third commander who had passed over to the enemy, 
thus following Bouillé and La Fayette. 

Anger took the form which it always assumes 
with the ignorant ; it was suspicious, wicked, ready 
for any cruelty. Everybody mistrusted everyone 
else, and the fear of being betrayed made people see 
traitors everywhere. The usual accusation in those 
days was simply that of treason; it was not 
necessary to be convicted of being a traitor, not even 
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to be guilty of treason; to be a victim it was 
sufficient to be suspected. 

However clever Toulan might be, whatever 
prudence Lepitre might display, it was not possible 
but that in the long run their conduct should arouse 
the suspicion of their colleagues or of the servants 
who had been placed at the Temple to watch them. 
Besides, it must be said that the most dangerous of 
the spies was not one from-whom it was easy to 
hide things. It was the poor little Prince, in whom 
misfortune had developed a habit of observation, 
without giving his intellect discernment equal to this 
habit. He knew who were the municipal officers 
who were favourable to his mother. How could he 
be prevented from speaking about them or taught 
not to show his knowledge? His childish nature 
was incapable of such dissimulation. 

A few commissioners who were on the alert, 
either through vague indications or from natural 
instinct, spied upon Toulan and Lepitre with jealous 
care, for they had suffered in their pride from the 
ill-disguised disdain which the vain Professor showed 
towards uneducated people who did not know Latin, 
as well as from the railleries of the caustic Gascon. 
And the fierce levellers could not forgive such moral 
superiority. 

They watched the two municipal officers carefully, 
and soon discovered that both were almost always on 
duty at the Temple on the same days; moreover, 
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they listened to various rumours which were begin- 
ning to spread here and there. Was it not said 
that Toulan had received from the Queen a gold 
box ?-—that his wife had spoken of it to his clerks, 
and had even shown it to them? The clerks were 
repeating it to everybody and to anybody. 

It required no more than this to set people talk- 
ing. On March 26 Arthur—a wealthy wall-paper 
manufacturer, well known for his revolutionary 
fanaticism—who had become famous on August 10 
for having eaten the heart of a Swiss Guard whom 
he had murdered on the Tuileries steps, de- 
nounced his colleagues for having intercourse with 
the Temple prisoners. He charged Lepitre with 
having mysterious familiar conversations with Marie 
Antoinette, and accused Toulan of making her and her 
family laugh at jokes which were degrading to the 
dignity of a magistrate of the people.! These were 
the only charges that could be brought against them. 

They would have been sufficient to ruin them if 
Hebert had been in one of his bloodthirsty fits when 
he heard of them. Fortunately the Deputy Attorney- 
General of the Commune was in a good humour at 
the time. He sent for the culprits, and questioned 
them kindly. Lepitre denied everything, and 
Toulan laughed in his face. Convinced for the 
time, Hébert let the matter drop. 

The schoolmaster, reassured as to his fate, and 


» Quelgues Souvenirs, by Lepitre, p. 52. 
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wishing to get over his emotion, spent the evening 
of the 27th at the Théatre du Vaudeville. He 
was proud to show himself in public in a velvet 
coat; and in an offhand way, and without look- 
ing as if he attached any importance to it, he 
managed to inform his neighbours that he was a 
member of the Commune. That evening they 
were playing the ‘Chaste Suzanne,’ a play which 
was a great success, and which the Government, out 
of a strange condescension, quite opposed to all its 
other acts, had allowed to be given, although it 
contained the sentence : ‘ You are his accusers ; you 
cannot be his judges’—an echo of Louis XVI.’s 
trial. Lepitre tells us that the hall was crowded 
with spectators who applauded furiously. 

This was a strange proof of the quick but flighty, 
fierce and yet kind, cruel and yet good nature of a 
people who in the morning went to see someone 
guillotined, fought at the door of the bakers’ shops 
for bread during the day, used its guns to make or 
put down a riot, and in the evening must go to the 
theatre and enjoy itself in spite of all. 

Nevertheless, the issue of Arthur’s denunciation 
had fully satisfied none but the two accused people, 
and the prejudice against them was as great as ever 
in the Council of the Commune. But Toulan and 
Lepitre did not care, and, brazening it out, they 
had their names put on the list of commissioners 


1 Quelques Souvenirs, by Lepitre, p. 54. 
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to the Temple for Easter Day. This roused the 
anger, nay, the fury of real patriots. Such a scandal 
must be put down. Lechenard, a tailor by trade 
and a drunkard by profession, carried the Council 
with him and had the appointments cancelled. 

This was only a childish game and a preliminary 
amusement. Clouds were gathering, and soon the 
storm would break. They were not to be punished 
alone ; the Queen also must suffer. The Council 
had the means in their own hands ; they had only te 
prevent Tison from seeing his daughter. He began 
to grumble. One evening he saw a man entering 
the Temple for some duty or other. He got into 
a passion at seeing a stranger going inside the 
Temple when his own child was not allowed to enter. 
He thought that the watch over the prisoners was 
too exacting, and he used strong language when 
speaking of it.; What he said was at once re- 
peated to Pache, the Mayor of Paris, who was 
downstairs, as if by chance. He thought it worth 
while to question Tison, and sent for him. 

‘ What are you complaining of ?’ he asked. 

‘Of not seeing my daughter,’ Tison answered ; 
‘and also that some of the municipal officers do not 
behave as they ought.’ 

‘What do they do ?’ 

‘They whisper to the prisoners and enable them 
to correspond with the outside world.’ 

‘And those municipal officers—their names ?’ 

M 
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© Toulan, Lepitre.’ 

Asked to give a proof of what he was saying, he 
stated that one evening at supper Marie Antoinette, 
pulling out her handkerchief, let a pencil fall; an- 
other time he had found wafers and a pen in a box ~ 
in Madame Elisabeth’s room. 

Whilst he was talking someone was writing ; and 
when he had finished he was asked to sign his denun- 
ciation. His wife was next called. Frightened, she 
confirmed all that her husbafid had said ; she added 
also that the Royal Family were informed by Toulan 
and Lepitre especially of all that happened ; that 
they brought the newspapers, gave them the means 
to correspond by bringing letters and taking the 
answers ; that they were constantly in the Queen’s 


room, sitting near the prisoners, and talking freely 
with them. In a word, she told all that she had 


been able to see and all that she had suspected.! 

This scene took place on April 19. The Tisons 
saw their child on the following day. 

And on the same day, just as the Queen and 
Marie Thérése had gone to bed, Hébert came with 
several municipal officers. They at once got up, and 
an order of the Commune was read to them, in which 
the municipal officers were directed to make a search 
according to their discretion—which they did, even 
examining the mattresses. 


1 Récits des Evénements arrivés au Temple, p. 35 et segq.; 
Quelques Souvenirs, by Lepitre, p. 56. 
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They took from the Queen the address of a 
shopkeeper which she had kept; from Marie 
Thérése they took a Sacred Heart of Jesus and a 
prayer for France. In Madame Elisabeth’s room 
they found some sealing-wax anda hat ; they carried 
both away. The results were small for so much 
work. At last, at two o’clock in the morning, the 
municipal officers made up their minds to retire. 
They were furious. 

Three days later they came back and_ had 
Madame Elisabeth brought downstairs. The hat 
which had been found in her room was puzzling to 
them. They questioned the Princess, asking her 
where it came from, how long she had had it, and 
why she kept it. She answered that it had belonged 
to her brother, and that she was keeping it as a 
remembrance of him. 

They did not know what to think of the answer. 
They were certainly not convinced, as, so far as they 
could recollect, Louis XVI. had only one hat—the 
one he put on to go to the gallows. 

The municipal officers were certainly right in 
being suspicious, for the hat which they had found 
under Madame Elisabeth’s bed had never belonged 
to her brother, but was the one which Toulan had 
left one day, that it might be used by the Princess 
to disguise herself as a municipal officer when the 
plan was made for flight. 


The denunciation did not answer its purpose. 
M 2 
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Toulan and Lepitre were perhaps a little more 
suspected than before, yet there had been no serious 
proof brought against them. Therefore no steps 
were taken against them, save that, out of prudence, 
they were henceforth removed from duty at the 
Temple ; but they kept all their other duties as 
members of the Commune. 

The first victim of this machination was the 
principal accomplice in it ; for one day a short time 
afterwards the woman Tison began to chatter to 
herself. 

The young Marie Thérése laughed ; and her 
mother and aunt looked at her complacently, as if 
her laugh did them good. But the woman Tison 
went on talking : she spoke aloud of her wickedness, 
of denunciation, of prison, the scaffold, the Queen, 
the Royal Family, and their misfortunes. Finally 
she threw herself at the Queen’s feet and implored 
mercy. : 

The Queen raised her, endeavouring to calm 
her, but in vain. The unfortunate woman was mad. 

As she had not seen the municipal officers whom 
she had accused return to the Temple, she thought 
they might have perished on the scaffold. She spent 
her days waiting for news, and at night she he? 
horrible dreams. She had at last to be taken away 
and carried to the Hétel-Dieu, where she died not 
long afterwards.' 


1 Récit des Evénements arrivés au Temple, p. 42 et segg. 
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CHAPTER II 


Toulan in the Precincts of the Temple—Signals agreed upon— 
Correspondence through Turgy’s Intervention—Note from 
Madame _ Elisabeth—‘ Produse ’—Political Agitation—The 
Committee of Twelve—Opposition of the Commune—Petition 
against the Girondins—Lepitre refuses to Sign—Toulan signs 
—Insurrection on May 31 and June 2—Toulan goes into the 
Suburbs—Attempt of the Baron de Batz unknown to Toulan. 


Arter their unsuccessful attempt to re-enter the 
Temple on Easter Day, after the kind of ostracism to 
which they had been sentenced by their colleagues, 
Toulan and Lepitre realised that they had better 
submit in order to avoid a grave responsibility ; 
for the Revolutionary Tribunal was already in 
existence, and it was as by a miracle that they had 
escaped it. 

Lepitre resigned himself to giving up the fine 
plans which his fertile imagination had formed, and 
with a wealth of recollections he resumed his usual 
work, whilst he attended regularly the meetings of 
the Commune. 

_ Passive resignation was not one of Toulan’s 
qualities. He took no notice of the decisions the 
Commune had come to with regard to himself, 
and he swore that in spite of all he would continue 
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his relations with the prisoners of the Temple. He 
did as he had decided. 

He rented a room close to the prison, as near 
as he could to the main tower ; and, as he had kept 
up his acquaintance with Turgy, he began at once 
to correspond through him with the Queen and 
Madame Elisabeth. 

The latter, being less closely watched than her 
sister-in-law, principally carried on the correspond- 
ence, sometimes writing direct.to Toulan, sometimes 
sending vivd voce messages through Turgy. Of 
course, more than ever made-up names were used, 
and ‘Fidéle’ often recurs. It was thus that the 
prisoners still had news from the outside. 

The following is one of the letters which we 
owe to Turgy :— 

‘After supper, go to Fidéle and ask him if he 
has news of Produse’ (‘Produse’ stood for the Prince 
de Condé). ‘If he has good news, the napkin will 
be under the right arm ; if he has none, under the 
left arm. Tell him that we are afraid the accusation 
may have caused him annoyance. Ask him to let 
you know when he hears from Produse; you will 
communicate with us by the signals agreed upon.’ ! 


But such communications were too slow for 


Toulan’s taste. Turgy could not go out as often as 
was necessary ; and, besides, in a case of urgency, 
either of a serious event or of unexpected news, 


: Fragments, by Turgy, pp. 364, 365. 
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how could they correspond quickly enough? The 
intrepid Gascon found a better way. He would 
contrive to play on the horn: each tune was to 
have a special meaning which was agreed upon with 
the prisoners. Thus he could from his room give 
prompt advice to the Temple prisoners. With in- 
credible audacity, and in spite of the dangers which 
it presented, he made frequent use of this strange 
means of communication. 

The times made it necessary. Never has a 
more troubled and diversified epoch been found in 
French history. 

At the same time came a troop of emigrants upon 
the eastern frontier, foreign armies upon all the others, 
risings in La Vendée, in the Cevennes, in Lyons, 
Marseilles, even in Paris, where, besides the Royalists 
who remained in concealment, there was rivalry 
between the Convention and the Commune, whilst in 
the Convention itself there was the struggle between 
the ‘ Girondins’ and the ‘ Montagnards.’ 

As happens to political parties, who are always 
more inclined to reproach themselves with their 
misfortunes than with their faults, Montagne and 
Gironde accused each other of being the cause of 
France’s disasters, after which each proposed 
remedies, some violent, some mild, but all useless. 

In the frightful fights which often changed the 
House which sat in the Tuileries from May 10 into 
a gladiators’ arena, the most atrocious accusations 
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were exchanged ; the Montagnards accused the Right 
of compounding with La Vendée, whilst the 
Girondins replied, more truly indeed, that the Left 
agreed with the Commune. 

The only point on which they were unanimous 
was the election of a commission, composed of 
twelve members, whose duty was to examine the 
Commune’s deeds and to enquire into the plots con- 
cocted against the national representation (May 18). 
Each of the two parties expected to gain the victory 
in the election of the twelve commissioners. 

The Gironde won the day. The Commune, 
feeling its existence threatened, began the struggle 
at once. It commenced its resistance by coming 
to the Convention and demanding justice from the 
commission of twelve members which had ordered 
Hébert’s arrest ; and in order to compel the repre- 
sentatives of the people to yield, it sent to the 
different sections a petition for Hébert’s release and 
the suppression of the ‘Twelve.’ It invited all the 
patriots to sign it. 

They stopped at no stratagems in order to collect 
the largest number of adhesions, and Lepitre had a 
narrow escape from falling a victim tothem. Without 
anybody having been warned of it, for the presence- 
sheet, which usually lay on the Council’s table, another 
was substituted, bearing the heading ‘Names of 
those who adhere to the Address to the Girondins.’ 
The schoolmaster, having come rather late to the 
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meeting, wrote his name on this last sheet without 
looking at the superscription. 

A colleague having told him of the error he had 
committed, he hastened to go to erase his name. 
On this being discovered the following day there 
was quite a commotion. Then with real courage, 
quite uncommon to him, as in other circumstances 
he had not shown as much, Lepitre explained his 
mistake and kept to his decision. Vainly did they 
blame him, calling him ‘a coward and a liar’; he 
persisted in his refusal to sign the petition.? 

Toulan made no difficulty and signed the 
petition boldly. 

What can have been Toulan’s motive in so doing ? 
At first sight his action is in perfect contradiction 
to his conduct and his newly assumed manners. We 
cannot admit that just as Lepitre was getting brave 
Toulan was turning a coward ; the past as well as 
the future life of the Gascon are contrary to such a 
supposition. To credit him with the Machiavellian 
intention of exciting disorder and confusion, of 
aiding in throwing the parties into dispute with each 
other, and of creating a new attempt to secure the 
safety of the Queen under the cover of such disturb- 
ances, would be, in our opinion, to greatly overrate the 
part that Toulan could aspire to fill, That would 
be to ignore his practical intelligence and clear- 
sightedness, especially with regard to the difficulty 


1 Quelgues Souvenirs, pp. 58, 59. 
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that then existed in ensuring the Queen’s safety. We 
may still more readily discard the opinion that by 
pursuing the Girondins he was beginning to exercise 
vengeance against the King’s murderers. Toulan 
had never been actively devoted to Louis XVI. The 
man of the Tenth of August was not bent on aveng- 
ing in so indirect and so carefully studied a manner, 
if we may use these words, the 21st of January. 

_ But what is possible is that by making such a 
show of his patriotism Toulan may have thought that 
he would thus efface the last vestige of the charges 
brought against him; he would regain his good 
name of zealous revolutionary, and thus be allowed 
to resume at the Temple and near the prisoners the 
situation which he had lost through his imprudence 
and the denunciations. This would have been neither 
against his nature nor his inclination to mockery, 
he who was so clever at dissimulating. We must, 
however, recollect that the Commune had its sus- 
pects, and such a qualification could never be 
annulled. Toulan was far too keen-sighted to fancy 
that he would so easily bring back and convince 
men like Arthur, Léchenard, and the majority of 
his colleagues, who were not less suspicious than the 
former. | 

But if one thinks it well over, the most plausible 
and the simplest hypothesis is that the Gascon had 
remained a true republican, in spite of his devotion 
to a woman and his active sympathy for her mis- 
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fortunes. On this occasion the Gascon found in - 
himself the old Jacobite germ which had been 
dormant ; and in a case where Marie Antoinette’s 
life was not at stake, when his heart had not to fight 
against his opinions, he was once more what he had 
always been, the republican patriot who would not 
_accept the Girondins, the men who caused the dis- 
integration of France, and who persecuted in them 
the enemies of the Republic one and indivisible. 
What tends to confirm this opinion is that not 
only did Toulan sign the petition, but he agreed to 
go with several of his colleagues to the outskirts of 
Paris, with a view to asking the neighbouring 
communes to join the Paris municipality, so as to 
be united as one, with one and the same opinion— 
thus being capable of breaking every resistance. He 
fulfilled this mission zealously, and was able later to 
appeal to the testimony of his colleagues.! 
After two riotous days, May 31 and June 2, the 
_ Convention, invaded by the people, yielded to force. 
_ The ‘Montagne’ decided upon the arrest of two 
_ ministers and thirty-one members belonging to the 
Gironde party or favourable to its notions. The 
Commune had carried the day. 
: If Toulan thought that his strong revolutionary 
_ attitude would bring back to him the goodwill of 
his colleagues he made a great mistake, for, in spite 
of its victory, the Commune did not in the least 
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forget the past, and did not restore to him its 
confidence ; so that while attending its delibera- 
tions he had to go back to his horn in order to 
communicate with the Temple. 
It was about the same time that a second 
attempt was made to save Marie Antoinette. This 
attempt was mysterious in every way—in its con- 
ception, its execution, and still more in the bad luck 
which caused it to fail. ‘The Baron de Batz, the 
municipal officer Michonis, and the grocer Cortey 
were the principal actors in it. Toulan was not con- 
nected with it. It even seems that he only heard a 
few weeks later of the devotion of Michonis to the 
Queen. 
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CHAPTER III 


Prophecies—‘ Mirabilis Liber’—Louis XVII. parted from his 
Mother—Toulan informed of Everything through Letters 
from Madame Elisabeth—Official Attempt at Release— 
Maret and Semonville—Austria’s Policy—M. de Thugut— 
Arrest of Plenipotentiaries—Popular Exasperation—Reverses 
in La Vendée—Mayence and Valenciennes surrender— 
Scarcity of Food—The Committee of Public Safety is renewed 
—Marie Antoinette, sent before the Revolutionary Tribunal, is 
taken to the Conciergerie—Toulan and Michonis—The 
Chevalier de Rougeville—Re-election of the Commune 
Council—Neither Toulan nor Lepitre is re-elected. 


Tue masses have an innate taste for the super- 
natural. In times of calamity they dream of 
infinite happiness ; and in days of oppression, of 
marvellous deliverance. This, of course, is in 
perfect agreement with that double sentiment on 
one side of hope, and on the other of powerlessness, 
where one has to look to one’s own efforts alone for 
the realisation of that hope. 

In that particular year, 1793, credulous minds— 
and they were numerous—did not fail to follow 
tradition. It was then that a so-called prophecy 
was circulated which was attributed—without any 
ground, however—to St. Césaire, Bishop of Arles, 
and mingled with many other visions in a collection 
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called ‘ Mirabilis Liber.’ This incomprehensible 
nonsense, published at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, brought to the National Library a crowd of 


inquirers who sought in it for predictions which — 


might apply to the principal events of the French 
Revolution. It was not a difficult matter, for, like 
all similar books, this was written in bad Latin, and 
with the want of precision and vague wording which 
characterise prophetic language. It was possible to 
interpret the predictions in many ways, so that in 
reality the prophecy was not so much the prophet’s 
as his translator’s. 

In the text of the ‘ Mirabilis Liber’ was the fol- 
lowing sentence : ‘ Juvenis captivatus qui recuperabit 
coronam Lilii . . . fundatus, destruet filios Bruti,’ 
which may be translated thus: ‘ The young captive 
who shall recover the Lily crown, once on the throne, 
will destroy the sons of Brutus.’ It was explained 
as follows: Young Louis XVII. will one day ascend 
his father’s throne, and will then destroy revolution 
and revolutionaries. 

This belief was beginning to spread, so that many 
people, frightened by the horrors of the Revolution, 
drew new hope from the thought of the victory 
which St. Césaire had predicted to the ‘juvenis 
captivatus,’ when the Committee of Public Safety 
thought it necessary to bar the way to such a move- 
ment of opinion by using violence in order to fight 
against the prophecy. It issued the following 


: 
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decree : ‘The Committee of Public Safety orders 
that Capet’s son shall be separated from his mother.’ 

And, as the ‘sons of Brutus’ had the law, if not 
the prophets, on their side, the decision was made 
known to the Queen by the municipal officers on duty 
on July 3. It was ten o’clock at night, and the child 
was in bed. On hearing the very first word the 
Queen rushed to the little bed and made a rampart of 
her arms to protect him against those who had come 
to carry him off. They command, she weeps ; 
they threaten, she rebels. They have recourse to 
violence. ‘Kill me! kill me, at any rate, first!’ 
she cried. 

At last, after an hour’s struggle, violence was 
triumphant and a mother’s love was defeated. The 
boy King was taken from her to be placed in 
charge of Simon. The ‘Mirabilis Liber’ had 
seemed only to add to the grief of Marie 
Antoinette : it caused her intense sorrow, which it 
had not foreseen. 

Yet this was not all: the Commune was now on 
the alert, and it ordered the surrounding wall to be 
raised, bolts to be added to the doors, and blinds to 
be put up at the windows. It was as much as the 
mother could do to see her son a few minutes each 
day through a narrow crack in the woodwork of 
the tower platform, or through a window in the 
wardrobe staircase. 

These sights were her only joy and comfort in her 
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trials. But she wished to share them with her friends, 
and, as Toulan had remained one of the most faithful, 
she was anxious that he should be informed. 

‘Give this note to Fidéle from us,’ Madame 
Elisabeth wrote to Turgy. ‘Tell him, “ My sister 
wished that you should know that every day we see 
the little one through the wardrobe staircase window, 
but do notlet this prevent you giving us news of him.””! 

This recommendation Was soon to be changed 
into a contrary order. In proportion as Simon 
tortured the child, Madame Elisabeth endeavoured 
to save her sister this increase of grief, and it was 
she who asked all around to keep silence on the 
kind of education which the shoemaker, who had 
become the Prince’s tutor, was giving him. Marie 
Antoinette knew or suspected quite enough. 

The prisoners were now trying to learn what was 
going on outside. Both the rising in La Vendée and 
the march of the allied troops gave them hopes. 
But it was difficult to keep the Princesses informed, 
as events succeeded each other rapidly and con- 
stantly brought new personages to light. 

‘A letter for Fidéle. Where is that gentleman in 
command? When you mention a new name. to 
me tell me where its owner lives, for I do not 
know a single one of those gentlemen. , . 
Madame Elisabeth wrote to Turgy.” 7 


' Fragments, by Turgy, p. 374. 
* Lbid. p. 375. 
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A few days later she asked him to thank 
Toulan. 

‘Tell Fidéle how grateful we are for his last 
note. We did not require that assurance for us 
always and surely to rely upon him. The signals 
are good ; we shall say, “To arms, citizens!” only 
in case they should be thinking of bringing us 
together, but we are very much afraid such pre- 
cautions will not be necessary.’ ! 

Although the situation of the Queen and the 
other Temple prisoners appeared at that time to be 
more than dangerous, if not irremediable, it is none 
the less true that in this same month of July, had 
the Austrian Court wished it, Marie Antoinette 
could have been saved. 

This point, which for a long time was an obscure 
one, has now been cleared up, owing to the dis- 
covery of most important documents—upon which 
a few words may now be said. 

Whilst the Commune was raging against its 
victims, those at the head of the revolutionary 
agitation were somewhat uneasy about the future 
destinies of France and the Republic, as well as about 
their own fate. Beyond the feeling of humanity 
which urged these men—who were not so cruel or 
not so blind as others—to spare what remained 
of the Royal Family, there was also a powerful 
political motive for showing mercy. 


1 Fragments, by Turgy, p. 375. 
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This was the only way to retain the last allies of the 
French Republic, to enable it to obtain an honour- 
able peace, and even perhaps to save it from destruc- 
tion. According to them, Europe was fighting 
merely to release the Queen, and should she be 
spared it would lay down its arms and allow France 
to complete and strengthen the conquests of the 
Revolution. 

Many people thought so. Hence the projects, 
most of which were barely outlined, but which were 
tokens of solicitude for Marie Antoinette, though 
they were unfortunately without result. 

Did Danton really wish to save Marie Antoinette 
and to redeem by that act of generosity: and of 
good policy his guilty compliance? If we are to 
believe the son of the member of the Convention 
Courtois, this idea occurred to his father, and 
Danton shared it. Both dreamed of helping the 
Queen to escape. That may have been the case, 
though it seems improbable. At any rate, we have 
no other proof than Courtois’ statement. 

What is much more serious is an almost official 
attempt made in 1793, and about which a man who 
had been officially mixed up with it, and who played 
an important part in it, has left some memoirs which 
allow of no doubt. That man was Maret, the same 
whom later on Napoleon created Duc de Bassano, 


and who became Minister of War and of Foreign — 
Affairs, 
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This is his testimony :— 

‘The Revolution was taking a cruel turn, yet 
there were still men in power who were not deluded 
concerning the future: they were frightened at it 
and were capable of devoting themselves to attempt 
to save whatever was still worth rescuing of the great 
wreck. The wisest part of the Government came 
to an agreement to forward a Note to the only 
Powers who were still the allies of the Republic. 
These were Venice, Florence, and Naples. The 
republicans did not care to be disowned by the 
whole world. They felt sure that if the three 
States above mentioned made the safety of the 
Queen and her family a condition of the main- 
tenance of their alliance they would not get a refusal. 
The plan was arranged, the instructions were given, 
and I was commissioned to execute them. .. . M. 
de Semonville was asked to take part with me in the 
negotiations, which were to begin with Venice and 
Florence, and finish with Naples. . . . I met M. de 
Semonville at Geneva. . . .’ 

But the missions of the two plenipoten- 
tiaries interfered too much with the _ secret 
plans of the Austrian Court. Once before, 
when it had been proposed to exchange the 
Royal Family for the four members of the 
Convention who had been handed over by 
Dumouriez to the Prince of Coburg, Austrian 


diplomacy had managed to leave those propositions 
N 2 
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unanswered,! and again Marie Antoinette’s life came 
after the interests of the Austrian Court. More 
than that, it was bent on taking advantage of the 
Princess’s misfortune in order to satisfy its desire 
to conquer part of France; M. de Thugut was 
afraid that if the Queen and Louis XVII. were 
released it would be injurious to his policy. Indeed, 
how could he rob them of-the finest provinces in 
their kingdom if their lives were saved ? 

In defiance of the droit des gens he had Maret 
and Semonville arrested at Novale, on the neutral 
ground of the Grisons. They were taken to the 
prison of Gravedona, and thence to Mantua, where 
they arrived on July 24, 1793, at six o'clock 
in the morning. : 

Their captivity lasted until 1795. At that time 
the Queen, Madame Elisabeth, and the young King 
were dead. Their liberty could no longer injure 
the policy of Francis II. and his minister M. de 
Thugut. 

This lost opportunity never nabeatie itself 
again. And soon the worst reverses were added to 
the insult which had been offered to France in the 
persons of her envoys. These reverses brought 
the universal exasperation to a climax. 

Each day brought its share of bad news: the La 
Vendée irregulars had forced the republicans to re- 
cross the Loire on July 17. A week later, on July 25, 


1 Le Comte de Fersen et la Cour de France, vol. ii. pp. 71-75. 
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Mayence surrendered. Valenciennes capitulated on 
the 28th; lastly, the most frightful famine and 
complete misery reigned throughout France, and in 
Paris above all. The assignats (paper money) had 
fallen to a sixth of their nominal value. 

The Revolution did not give way under repeated 
blows. It resolved to make a supreme effort which 
might save it, and, as usual, it had recourse to 
terror. | 

On August 4 Barére came to the tribune of the 
Convention and made a report on the conjunction of 
the whole of Europe against French liberties : one 
of the conclusions of this report was that Marie 
Antoinette should be tried by the Revolutionary 
Tribunal. | 

This measure having been voted by the Conven- 
tion, it was immediately adopted by the Commune 
itself, and the very next day, August 2, the Queen 
was taken to the Conciergerie, ‘that ante-chamber 
of death.’ 

The cries of despair with which she had 
manifested her grief when she was parted from her 
son were not renewed in the case of this last 
outrage. Her heart was broken. 

She was also very ill, and this is thoroughly 
proved by statements which reliable witnesses have 
left. Her moral strength survived her failing 


health ; yet she was sombre and silent. 
After Madame Elisabeth and Marie Thérése 
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were left alone at the Temple, confined on a 
floor higher than the one where Louis XVII. 


was imprisoned, they endeavoured to obtain news © 


of the Queen. They could ask no one but 
Toulan. 

They were obliged now to inform him of 
the secret feelings of one—his colleague Michonis 
—who was quite as brave-as Toulan himself, as 
devoted, if not more so, and as clever and self- 
controlled. 

This municipal officer, who had already attempted 
once to save the Queen, and who until that day had 
been able to avoid being suspected, was frequently 
on duty at the Temple, where he was able to go 
almost daily without exciting suspicion, as_ his 
patriotism was not only well known but fully 
established and unquestioned. 

His faithfulness was a guarantee to Madame 
Elisabeth that the Queen would not suffer too 
severe treatment at the Conciergerie. Her only 
anxiety was, then, to ascertain whether coarse or 
hostile colleagues might not prevent him from 
giving free course to his feelings of pity and 
compassion. 

She wrote to Turgy— 

‘ .. As for Fidéle, ask him if Michonis sees 
my sister, and if she has no other warder than 
Michonis.’ 4 


‘ Fragments, by Turgy, p. 376. 
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Toulan reassured Madame Elisabeth as far as 
the situation enabled him to do so. 

In reality Michonis, in spite of his remarkable 
zeal, could do nothing openly in favour of the 
Queen ; as to try to save Marie Antoinette from the 
death which was in store for her, by favouring her 
escape, was an attempt far more difficult, far more 


_ hazardous, and, in fact, much more unrealisable, than 


the attempt made by Toulan and Jarjayes, or even 
than the first one made at the Temple by Michonis, 
Cortey, and the Baron de Batz. 

And yet he tried it, with the Chevalier de Rouge- 
ville as his accomplice. But everything was found out, 
from the time of the Chevalier’s first interview with 
the Queen. Rougeville escaped, but Michonis was 
arrested. This adventure, which is known under 
the name of the Pink Flower Conspiracy, was the 
last. The fatal circle was drawing itself closer round 
the Queen, and the rage of her enemies was increas- 
ing in proportion with her friends’ incapacity. 

New elections took place on August 7. The 
accusations of Arthur, Léchenard, and the Tisons 
had had their effect, and neither Toulan nor Lepitre 
was re-elected. 

Their rejection was a warning. Having become 
suspects, the two ex-commissioners had everything 
tofear. They, however, remained, and lived in Paris 
without being molested until the beginning of 
October. Then everything changed. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Toulan arrested on October 7—His Self-control—He escapes— 
October 8—Lepitre’s Arrest—Sainte-Pélagie—The Queen’s 
Trial, October 14-16—Lepitre asa Witness—His Evidence— 
Arrest of Madame de Jarjayes—Sentence and Execution of 
Marie Antoinette—October 16. 


On Monday morning, October 7, Toulan was walk- 
ing in the streets of Paris, when he was stopped bya 
few people. He recognised some of his friends 
among these, and they began talking. Toulan 
thus learned that, as the Queen’s trial was about to 
begin, the attention of the Commune had been 
drawn again to all those who at one time or another 
had shown respect or devotion to the prisoner, and 
that in order to assert its authority it had decided 
to arrest the suspects. They added that Toulan 
was among them, that he had been most particularly 
mentioned, and that they had themselves been 
requested to arrest him. | 

On hearing the news, sufficiently surprising even 
at that ‘time, the Gascon did not lose his presence 
of mind. He realised his danger, and at once began 
to think, as dispassionately as possible, how to escape. 

The men who had come to arrest him were not 
all of savage nature; in fact, a certain number of 
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them were not, at the bottom of their hearts, over- 
anxious to fulfil their mandate ; while some would 
have liked to have nothing to do with it. Toulan 
in these had unconscious accomplices, and he resolved 
to gain time, look round, weigh matters, and take 


4 advantage of a lucky chance, if he could find or 





create one. 

Consequently, he feigned perfect submission to 
their orders. He told them that, having been 
arrested unexpectedly in the street, he had not with 
him the clothes he would require should his im- 
prisonment last some time, and he therefore asked for 
leave to go home and get what he wanted ; they 
could go with him, and in that way he would always 
be at their disposal. He added that he had some 
important papers in his desk, which it would be better 
to seal in his presence before they took him to prison. 
This was a just demand; they assented, and all 
started for the Rue du Monceau-Saint-Gervais. 

On their way they met Ricard. As soon as 
Toulan had seen his friend, who was at the same time 
his clerk, he asked him to accompany them. He 
might be useful to put in order the papers relating 
to their business and help in affixing the seals. 
Toulan warned him by a sign, and he, being as 
clever and keen as his master, at once understood. 

Having arrived at the house of the ex-commis- 
sioner, they set to work at once to search in the 
cases, to examine the various documents, and to 
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write their official statements ; they all began to talk, 
and the noise grew louder. | 

This was what Toulan was waiting for. He 
pretended he wanted to wash his hands, and going 
toa neighbouring room, he turned on a tap. While 
the water was running from the tap he opened a 
door which led to a back staircase and escaped as 
quietly as possible. * 

Ricard, who knew the house well, guessed what 
Toulan was about; he saw that his master was 
succeeding and tried to cover his retreat. He 
encouraged conversation, discussed, began a quarrel 
about some papers which he wanted to leave; 
they refused, but he insisted. The water was still 
running ; the increasing noise drew the attention 
of the commissioners from their prisoner, and 
deceived them so entirely that when they thought 
of him they did not see him. They looked for 
him, ina! there was nobody. Toulan was already 
far away.! 

Nothing was left for the commissioners but to go, 
and they retired abashed. This was not, however, 

1 Mémoires Historiqgues sur Louis XVII, by Eckard, p. 427 
et segg. Eckard, who as a rule is well informed, places the arrest 
and escape of Totlan immediately after the denunciation by the 
Tisons. He adds: ‘Although he was obliged to remain hidden, 
Toulan continued to render services to the Royal Family, as can 
be seen from the Fragments, by Turgy ; but in October 1793 he 
received advice which forced him to leave Paris.’ Eckard clearly 


makes a mistake here; for, as the reader has seen, Toulan 
continued in his post as member of the Commune until August 7, 
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the case with all of them, for it is almost certain that 
some few facilitated Toulan’s ruse and allowed 
him to escape. The charges against him were too 
strong to permit of his being saved if his arrest were 
enforced. The Commune was beginning to rival 
the Convention on one point: it wanted to disperse 
the latter at its own will, and would not allow its 
authority to be lessened in the least by any attempt 
against the life of its members." Toulan benefited 
by this good disposition, which, however, did not 
last. 

When Lepitre heard of the incident, on 
October 7 apparently, he said to his wife at supper 
time— 

‘If they wanted to lock me up I should ask to 
be sent to Sainte-Pélagie ; there at least 1 should 
find people whom I know, and I should not be as 
miserable as I should in another prison. . . .’ 

On the following day, as early as six in the 
morning, a member of the Revolutionary Committee 
came to the house in the Rue Saint-Jacques and 
gave the Professor the order to follow him to 
Sainte-Pélagie. This was done at once. 


after the accusation by the Tisons, except that he was no longer 
on duty at the Temple. Therefore, he remained in concealment. 
Besides, he stated himself in his examination at Bordeaux that it 
was in the beginning of October that he attempted to escape, and 
he added that he had left Paris on October 7 at ten o’clock in the 
morning, because he was going to be arrested. 

' Quelgues Souvenirs, by Lepitre, p. 70. 
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Lepitre was half consoling himself for his mis- 
adventure by the thought of how clever he had been, 
when, as soon as he had entered his prison, he was - 
placed in close custody. This was not what he had 
expected, and he was somewhat disconcerted. How- 
ever, he did not lose courage, and he awaited events 
whilst preparing his justification. 

These various measurés had been taken on 
account of the Queen’s trial, which, after many 
hesitations and several adjournments, had been fixed 
for October 14. 

Of the examination and debates we shall men- 
tion now only what refers to the Toulan-Jarjayes 
plot ; the full account will be given elsewhere. 

The absence if not of proofs at least of written 
documents against the Queen had been the cause 
of the delay in her trial. Hébert thought of 
filling up this blank. On Sunday, October 6, the 
day before Toulan was to be arrested, he went to the 
Templeand snatched from the weaknessand ignorance 
of young Louis XVII. a series of statements, some 
of which were shamefully vile and false, while others 
were true. It is necessary to say that the latter 
were in reality of not the slightest importance, and 
were not sufficient to sanction condemnation. 

They are related in the following manner in the 
report of the examination: ‘He [Louis XVII.] 
stated to us that last winter, whilst he was living in 
the same apartment with his mother, aunt, and 
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sister, a civilian called Dangé, who was on guard near 
them as Council commissioner, was looking after 
him one day whilst he was taking his walk along 
the Tower platform. He took him in his arms 
and kissed him, saying, “‘I wish I could see you in 
your father’s place.” 

© He also stated that another civilian, of the name 
of Toulan, being also on guard at the Tower about 
the same time, the said women locked him and 
his sister in one of the turrets for an hour and 
a half, a short time before the candles were lit, and 
that during that time he! spoke with the said 
women, and that he [Louis] did not hear what the 
subject of their conversation was; that on another 
occasion he heard the said Toulan tell his mother 
and aunt that every evening, at half-past ten, he would 
send a newsvendor near to the Temple, who would 
cry any news that might be of interest to them ; he 
noticed that one evening the said women did not go 
to bed before eleven o’clock, and that they showed 
temper because they had not, as usual, heard the 
newsvendor’s cries. He also stated that four civilians 
—Lepitre, Bruneau, Toulan, and Vincent—during 
the time of their guard in the apartments were in the 
habit of approaching the said women and holding 
conversations with them in a low voice. . . .’ 


1 Toulan. 
* National Record Office, W 296, No. 261: Document con- 
tained in the iron safe. 
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In spite of this denunciation Lepitre was not 
called as an accused person during the trial: they 


wished to try the Queen alone, and with a Machia-— 


vellian forecast they hoped that her old accom- 
plices would charge her, as it was supposed they 
would be anxious to save their own lives by over- 
whelming Marie Antoinette. That is why on that 
day Lepitre appeared merely~as a witness. His case 
was put aside for a later period. 

He had made up his mind to deny everything ; 
and this plan succeeded as well as it had a few 
months earlier before Hébert. 

He stated that he had seen the accused at the 
Temple, when he was at the Temple in his quality 
of notable commissioner for the provisional muni- 
cipality, but that he had never had any private con- 
versation with her, nor spoken to her in the 
absence of his colleagues. 

‘Did you not sometimes talk politics with her ?’ 
asked the president. 

‘ Never,’ he replied. 

‘Have you not procured for her the means of 
hearing news by sending every day a newsvendor 
who called the evening paper near the Temple 
Tower ?’ 

£ No.’ 

Then the president, addressing the accused, 
asked, ‘Have you any remarks to make on the 
witness’s statement ?’ 
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The accused : ‘I have never held any conversa- 
tion with the witness ; besides, I had no need for 
newsvendors to be sent near the Tower; I heard 
enough of them every day when they passed the 
Rue de la Corderie. . . .”! 7 

Again the judges showed Lepitre a few gold 
coins, miniature portraits of the Princesses of Hesse 
and Mecklenburg, friends of the Queen from her 
childhood, and asked him if he had seen them 
before. He pretended he did not know them, 
although the Queen had shown them to him several 
times. This was all; the judges were satisfied 
with an examination which had lasted twelve 
minutes, and Lepitre was taken back to Sainte- 
Pélagie.? 

Although Toulan was absent, his name was 
mentioned at various times during the examination 
of different witnesses. 

Hébert remembered the hat incident. At 
another time he found in Madame Elisabeth’s room 
a hat which was recognised as having belonged to 
Louis Capet. This discovery did not allow him 
any longer to doubt that among his colleagues 
there were men capable of degrading themselves to 
the point of serving tyranny. He remembered 
that one day Toulan had come with his hat on into 


1 Histoire Parlementatre de la Révolution Francaise, by Buchez 
and Roux, vol. xxiv. pp. 376, 377. 
* Quelques Souvenirs, by Lepitre, p. 64. 
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the Tower and had left bareheaded, saying that he 
had lost his hat.! 


Jean Francois Mathey, gatekeeper at the Temple . 


Tower, stated— 

‘I even one day heard Toulan say to the 
accused, referring to the new elections for the 
reorganisation of the municipality, ‘ Madame, 
I have not been re-elected because I am a 
Gascon.” ’ 

The witness had also observed that Lepitre and 
Toulan very often came together, and that they used 
to go up at once, saying, ‘Let us go upstairs; we shall 
there wait for our colleagues.’ 

The president to Marie Antoinette: ‘ Have 
you not given a gold box to Toulan ?’ 

‘No, neither to Toulan nor to anyone else.’ 


Hébert interfered again. A commissioner of the 


peace had brought to him in the prosecutor’s office 
of the Commune an accusation signed by two clerks 
of the tax collector’s office,? at the head of which 
was Toulan, which announced? this fact in the 
plainest way, whilst proving that he had boasted of 
it himself.in the office.* 

These statements tended to prove an under. 
standing between the Queen and Toulan. At the 
time not much attention was paid to them, for it was 


1 Les Crimes de Marie Antoinette, by L. Prudhomme, p. 408. 
2 He probably means the office for emigrants’ property. 

* He must have meant ‘ mentioned,’ 

* Les Crimes de Marie Antoinette, by L. Prudhomme, p, 509. 
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difficult to charge them as crimes against the prisoner. 
They were destined to be used later against Toulan. 

The Queen had the misfortune to be fatal to all 
her friends, and her trial was not to end without 
giving a new proof of this. 

The reader will remember that when Marie 
Antoinette gave a mission from France to the 
Chevalier de Jarjayes she wrote to him that she 
was keeping his wife, but that she took ‘a formal 
engagement to give her back to him if it were 
possible.’ This restriction was more than necessary : 
the Queen of France could no longer keep her 
formal engagements. 

Madame de Jarjayes had remained in Paris. 

On October 15 the trial was over; the accused 
was unanimously convicted and sentenced to 
death. 

Marie Antoinette wished to give Madame de 
Jarjayes a token of her deep affection and to send 
this courageous woman a last proof of her gratitude. 
Before leaving the court she asked one of her 
counsel, Tronson du Coudray, to give Madame de 
Jarjayes the two gold earrings which she was wearing 
anda lock of her hair. 

The suspicious Commune mistrusted even the 
counsel whom it had appointed for the accused. 
Tronson du Coudray was searched as he was going 
out. The earrings were found on him. The 
paper in which they were wrapped bore the name of 

fe) 
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Madame de Jarjayes. She was immediately arrested 
and sent to La Force.! 

The Queen had been brought back to the Con- — 
ciergerie. The following day, October 16, at 
twelve o'clock, she mounted the scaffold. 


1 Précis by the Baron de Goguelat, p. 82. 
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CHAPTER V 


Toulan leaves Paris on October 7—Neuilly-sur-Marne—Antedated 
Passport—He returns to Paris—Signals—His Imprudence— 
Madame Elisabeth’s Recommendation—Interview with Turgy 
—Toulan’s Last Letter—Last Answer, which does not Reach 
him—Flight from Paris—Corbeil—The Auxerre Coach— 
La Charité—Toulouse. 


Wuart had become of Toulan while these grave 
events were taking place? 

Having escaped, thanks to. his audacity and also 
to a happy concurrence of circumstances, from the 
men who had come to arrest him, he had then 
realised that staying in Paris was becoming ex- 
tremely dangerous for him. His situation might 
not always be as favourable, and if he were arrested 
a second time it would then be impossible for him 
to evade a sentence, not to say certain death. 

The most ordinary prudence obliged him to go. 
He no longer hesitated, and at ten o’clock in the 
morning of the very day of his abortive arrest he 
went to Neuilly-sur-Marne, to a friend’s house. At 
that period it was necessary to have a passport in 
order to avoid being treated as a suspect, which 
meant imprisonment. He hoped to find one in 


that locality. 


O2 
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The friend to whom Toulan had applied 
succeeded beyond expectation. He brought him 
back the following document :— 


‘In the name of the Republic one and 
indivisible. | 
‘ Neuilly-sur-Marne Municipality. 


‘We, the Mayor and municipal officers of the 
Commune of Neuilly-sur-Marne, Gonesse district, 
Department of Seine-et-Oise, certify that the 
citizen Francois Toulan, a native of Toulouse, 
Department of the Haute-Garonne, aged thirty- 
three, height five feet, brown eyes, ordinary face, 
bulging forehead, mouth medium size, flat nose, is 
really an inhabitant of this commune, where he 
possesses landed property, and he has resided on it, 
having for the last year lived a retired life. He is an 
excellent citizen, having proved it in Paris as well 
as here ; and he has stated to us that he wishes to 
go to his native place on business, passing through 
Auxerre, Moulins, Clermont, Rhodez, &c., in order 
to be present at the allotting of an inheritance in 
which he is interested, and he has shown us 
letters proving this. Consequently we request our 
brethren in the departments which are on his route 
and others to let him pass freely, lend him their aid 
and assistance if necessary, as he deserves it, and as 
we ourselves would do on their recommendation. 

‘Done in our common house on the sixth day 
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of the month of October of the second year of 
the French Republic one and indivisible. 

‘Blancpain, municipal officer ; [an illegible name ;] 
Hesson, Mayor ; Campion, officer ; Benoit ; Dulion. 

‘Seen, certified as correct by us, the adminis- 
trators of the directory of the Gonesse districts, 
the seventh of October of the second year of the 
French Republic. 


‘Baupoin, Braver, Laurent.’ ! 
> > 


All the statements contained in this document 
were untrue except the name and description of the 
bearer. ‘Toulan had never been a proprietor in 
Neuilly-sur-Marne, still less had he resided there 
during the past year. The pretext of a succession 
to be divided was perhaps true, although it would 
appear that it did not concern him, but his sister. 

The friend had been careful to have the passport 
antedated, so that Toulan was supposed to have 
spent the previous day at Neuilly-sur-Marne, which 
would enable him, if necessary, to deny that he was 
aware there was a warrant against him. 

These precautions having been taken, Toulan 
waited. Hecould not tear himself from Paris and the 
dear beings whom he was leaving there—not only 
his family, but those whom he had made his friends 
through devotion and affection. He could not 
bring himself to leave. 


* This and the following documents have been taken from 
Toulan’s dosser, National Record Office, W 400, No. 927. 
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As three days later he had not been molested he 
felt reassured by the inaction of the police and 
started ; but instead of going away from danger he 
went to Paris. Whether it was to defy the 
Government which he had so often and so easily 
deceived, whether it was to correspond a last time 
with the prisoners whom he_was on the point of 
abandoning for ever, or whether it was for this double 
motive at the same time, he could not resist the 
pleasure of committing such a frightful imprudence. 

Having returned to Paris, he did not conceal 
himself much. He ran to his room near the 
Temple, and there, again taking his horn, he sent 
to Madame Elisabeth the agreed signal, with 
such fierce boldness that he frightened the prisoner 
herself. .She sent Turgy to him at once— 
Turgy, who was on the point of being dismissed 
from the Temple ‘by the Commune, and who had 
just informed her of the imminence of such a 
measure. 


‘October 11, 1793, a quarter past 2. 


‘I am very sad. Reserve yourself for a time 
when we shall be happier and when we shall be able 
to reward you. Take with you the consolation that 
you have served faithfully your good and unfortu- 
nate masters. Advise Fidéle not to risk his own 
safety too much by signalling to us. Should you 
by chance see Madame Mallemain give her news 
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from us and tell her that I think of her. Good-bye, 
honest man and faithful subject.’ ! 


Without losing any time Turgy hastened to 
Toulan. The latter related to him all the episodes 
of the last few days, and entrusted him with a note 
for Madame Elisabeth, in which he gave her an 
account of his arrest and escape, and sent a supreme 
expression of his devotion and faithfulness. Turgy 
was able to fulfil this mission. On the follow- 
ing day the Princess sent him the note given below. 


© October 12, 1793, 2 o'clock. 


. This fa note] is for Fidéle. Tell him that 
I am convinced of his feelings. I thank him for the 
news he has given me. I feel deeply sorry for what 
has happened to him... .”? 


But this time Turgy was not able to obey 
Madame Elisabeth’s order. Toulan had _ not 
waited ; Fidéle never received the last note which 
was intended for him. The Revolution had at 
last mastered his devotion, 

He had left Paris for good on October 11. A 
longer delay might have rendered useless the pass- 
port he had so fortunately obtained at Neuilly-sur- 
Marne, and he had at last made up his mind to take 
the journey mentioned in his passport. In the 
evening of the 11th he presented himself at the 


1 Fragments, by Turgy, p. 279. 2 Ibid. p. 380. 
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Communal House of Corbeil, where he had his 
passport visé. He then took the coach from Corbeil 
to Auxerre, on the way to Toulouse. 

He seemed quite bright over his journey, and 
not in the least concerned. He talked willingly 
with his fellow travellers, who gave him the latest 
news ; One of them showed him a newspaper. He 
had the satisfaction of reading in it the derunciation 
concerning himself. He thus saw that he was 
accused of having had secret conversations with the 
prisoners at the Temple. To tell the truth, he 
expected as much ; but the Gascon was quite himself 
again, and could laugh at his dangers ; he enjoyed 
this singular subject of conversation. His lively, 
energetic, and bold nature did not belie itself. 

He followed closely the route indicated in his 
passport. After Auxerre he passed through La 
Charité on the 15th, as is shown by the endorse- 
ment on his passport, and he continued his journey 
by Moulins, Clermont, and Rodez. About 
October 20 he arrived at Toulouse. 

Once in his native place, in the midst of his rela- 
tives and friends, he believed that he was at last in 


safety. 
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CHAPTER VI 


The Rumour of the Accusation has preceded Toulan at Toulouse— 
Danger of Staying longer in that Town—He thinks of Fleeing 
—Falsified Passport— Departure from Toulouse on October 26 
—Arrival in Bordeaux—The Miserable House on the Quay at 
Royan—Public Writer—The Romance of ‘ Rosalie.’ 


Toutan’s illusion that he was sheltered from the 
vengeance of the Commune was not of long duration. 
He had hardly arrived when he heard from his 
friends that he had not been forgotten in Toulouse, 
and that his fame had preceded him there, so that no 
one in that town was ignorant either of the post 
he had filled in Paris or of the accusations directed 
against him; and, as he was not without enemies, 
he would have been exposed to the greatest incon- 
venience—not to say peril—by staying longer in 
Toulouse. 

Lepitre, who was not over-grieved at having been 
arrested, because it flattered his vanity, might have 
challenged such glorious dangers ; but Toulan was 
not inclined to change one evil for another ; besides, 
he had grown wiser, and therefore he thought at once 
of leaving Toulouse. He had not given the slip to 
the Paris police and deceived the Commune in order, 
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like a fool, to be arrested by his fellow-citizens in 
his own native place. 

Taught by the above revelation that it would be 
dangerous for him to travel under his own name, 
which was a well-known one, he set to work to : 
obtain a new passport which should enable him to 
conceal his identity. His safety depended upon it. 

Although he had in Toulouse a larger circle of 
friends than at Neuilly-sur-Marne, none of them 
could or would render him the service he asked for. 
He was obliged to appeal to a woman’s kindness. 

Who was this woman who, at such a critical 
moment, was willing to come to his aid? The 
question is a very difficult one to solve; but, 
thanks to letters which were found at a later 
period among Toulan’s papers, one can form a 
conjecture which, in default of an impossible 
certainty, presents at least an air hoa great proba- 
bility. 

Without being a handsome man, Toulan knew — 
how to captivate women. His sarcastic wit, his 
constant good humour, won for him admiration and 
sometimes affection. He had not only left male 
friends in Toulouse, he had also lady friends, lady 
relatives, companions of his childhood. Among 
the latter were two sisters—one who was called and 
signed her name ‘ Belon,’ and the other whose name 
was Rosalie. 

Rosalie’s correspondence paints her as a woman 
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of lively imagination, very charitable, and incapable 
of refusing her favours to anyone who asked for them 
properly. Brought up in the old principles, but 
having embraced the new ideas, she had made a 
rather strange, if somewhat agreeable, mixture of 
both ; and this mixture had given her a rather piquant 
conception of morals, of love, and even of marriage, 
which was not without originality. 

Toulan, a nice fellow and a fine talker, had found 
this old friend again. His situation was a terrible 
one, and would not admit of troublesome scruples. 
He put them aside, and sang a lover’s song to 
Rosalie’s ears. Rosalie was not deaf: she listened 
complacently to his voice, and replied the best way 
she could. 

While talking of love the Gascon confessed he 
was obliged to conceal himself for the present, per- 
haps even to flee. His life was at stake. If he 
could only get a passport with another name than 
his! Flattered by the passion of a man who was so 
near the scaffold, Rosalie understood what she had 
todo. She went to the Communal House and asked 
for and received a passport in the name of Rosalie 
Mestre. Was this her own name or anassumed one? 
_Icannot say. However that may be, whether her 
_ declaration was true or not, the clerk accepted it. 
What caused his mistake when he wrote ‘ Rose 
Alimestre’? This is of slight importance. Rosalie 
herself carefully avoided making any remark on the 
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subject—that is, if we take it for granted that she 


noticed it. Was not Toulan to alter the passport, 


so as to suit his sex, description, and route ? 
Here is the document, with the alterations made 


by the ex-commissioner :— 
‘No. 3093. Municipality * 
of- 
Toulouse. 
Tue Nation, 


Liberty and Equality. 


trict, Municipality of Toulouse. Let pass Citizen 


nent en enn nene 


Roch Alimestre, residing at Toulouse, municipality 
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case of need. 


‘Given at the Communal House of Toulouse, — 
the twenty-sixth of October, 1793, the second year 





signed and declared to us that he is going to 
Bordeaux. 





1 The passport is printed, except the words which are under- 


lined in dotted lines; these are in handwriting. The italics 


represent the alterations made by Toulan. 


ee ~~ 
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©‘Roover, mipal off; Mouzaicneg, notable ; 
Couper, mu? off’. 

‘ Soutés, clerk. 

‘ Rocallimestre ’ 

(Here a name is erased and replaced by shapeless 
signs, under wnich can be detected a few letters of 
the word ‘ Rosalie.’) 

The ink having become paler, and the paper 
being thinner in places, owing to the scratching, one 
can easily detect the parts which Toulan altered. Thus 
one can see that originally there were the words 
citoyenne' Rose Alimesire ;* the word ‘thirty replaces 
probably twenty ; as for the words Very Flat with two 
capital letters, it is easy to see that they were written 
above other words, as well as Bordeaux. The glazing 
of the paper having disappeared through scratching, 
the ink has soaked in, and it is impossible to decipher 
the original words except a few letters, r and e in Bien 
Ecrazé (very flat), and likewise r and e in Bordeaux. 
The word /e-guel (he) has clearly replaced /a-quelle. 

On the left-hand side at the bottom there is a 
series of shapeless letters and down strokes which 
hide an erasure. One can, however, still see a 
capital R and an a, something like the skeleton of 
the word Rosalie. She must have been requested to 


1 Or rather cztoyene. 

2 Or Ros alimestre, according to Toulan’s statement in his 
examination. Yet this may have been enly a mistake of the clerk 
who filled up the passport. 
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sign the passport at the town hall. Afterwards it 


was found necessary to erase this signature, which . 


did not correspond even with the words Rose 
Alimestre. 

Next to this scribbling can be read the word 
notable. ‘Toulan probably wished to make people 
believe that this badly written signature was that of 
a witness not clever at writing. 

After this he signed Rocallimestre in one word. 

How can this strange spelling be explained, 
above all on the part of a man who was fairly well 
educated, and who as a rule wrote very correctly ? 
Many reasons can be given for this, and ~~ are sO 
natural that they must be true. 

In the first place, Toulan did not care to pass 
for a well-educated man. He knew that ignorant 
and common people were not so much suspected as 
others. Besides, as he had scratched out the word 
‘Rose’ and replaced it by ‘ Roch,’ he had some reason 
to fear that this alteration might be discovered. By 
signing Rocallimestre, which, phonetically, was the 
same name, he did not materially alter the first 
statement, and in the second place he avoided being 
suspected of having made the erasure himself. One 
might believe that the clerk to whom he had spelt his 
name did not hear properly or did not understand, 
and that he could not himself correct the mistake. 
The other misspelling can be explained in a similar 


manner. 


— ee 
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If this was Toulan’s reasoning, subsequent facts 
showed that he was right. His passport, badly 
written as it was, served his purpose just as well as 
one in due form. On October 26 the Gascon left 
Toulouse and started for Bordeaux, where he arrived 
quickly and safely. 

He took up his quarters with a man called 
Babein, a lodging-house keeper; but being short 
of money and unable to get any for a few days, not 
even knowing whether his wife and his lady cousin 
Ricard, who had remained in Paris, would be pre- 
pared to send him any, he thought of taking up a 
trade of some kind which might enable him to live. 

: Having neither friends nor money, a new-comer 
in a town which he hardly knew, as he had stayed 
there only a short time in his youth, there were few 

_ professions open to him ; so that, like Figaro, with 

whom he had so many points of resemblance, he 

_ started as a public scribe. He wrote a fine hand, and 

his new vocation required nothing but a pen and 
paper. He rented No. 47 on the quay at Royan— 

_ a wooden hut—wrote on the door the name of Roch 

_ Allimestre, called himself a public scribe, and awaited 

_ customers. 

_ They came. Among the Bordeaux population 

there are many working men and sailors who, even 
“more at that time than nowadays, were not versed in 
the art of letter-writing. Thus Toulan had to write 
out letters and petitions. He did not do it badly 


EN eee as 
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either, judging from the rough draft of one of 

these petitions which is written on the back of a 

letter he had received. It was a request to a 
Deputy—this proves that such solicitations are not 

new—from a sailor in favour of his wife. 


‘The citizen Joseph Peyrefort, master carpenter 
on the barge “La Commission,” Captain Villedieu, 
wishes to state that his wife, the citizen Marie 
Cantinaire, living at Rochefort, came to join him at 
Bordeaux, as she had heard a rumour, which was a 
false one, stating that he had been dismissed from 
that ship ; but having heard that this was not true, 
and intending to go back to Rochefort, she would 
like to be allowed to make the return journey on 


board the boat on which her husband sails. The 


citizen captain is willing to take her on board, but 
would like to be authorised to do so by the citizens’ 
representative of the people. Peyrefort asks you, 
therefore, for this sanction ; he is deserving of it for 


his zeal in fulfilling his duty, and expects it from a_ 


representative who likes to oblige his patriots. 
‘Salut et fraternité.’ 


Toulan had also a stock of letters in the grand 
style. On the 20th of Pluvidse, year II.—February 8, 
1794—he drew up a letter for an aunt, in which are 
to be found sentences like the following :— 


‘] was very anxious on your account when your 


letter reached me; your silence was grieving me. 


| 


_— —— 
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I was afraid you might be ill, you whom I love above 
all, and this thought prevented me from enjoying 
a moment’s peace. At last your letter comes. I 
think that I shall find comfort ; I open it, and see 
that you are ill. I am very much afraid that you 
are concealing part of the truth from me, and 
that you are worse than you say .. . 

‘. . . L hope you will answer me as soon as your | 
occupations allow you to do so; you will thus 
fulfil the wishes of him who glories in being your 
friend rather than your nephew.’ 

-Toulan had hardly arrived in Bordeaux when 
he wrote to the person who had most contributed 
to the success of his journey—and that person was 
Rosalie. | 

We know this from the fact that he received at 
his small house, No. 47, on the quay at Royan a 
letter addressed to the ‘Citizen Alimestre.’ It bore 
on the outside—for at that time envelopes were not 
used—the word ‘ Toulouse,’ stamped with a blank 
stamp, and dated November 3, 1793. 

This letter is not signed, and it is written in 
disguised handwriting, but the address is dis- 
tinctly in the handwriting of Rosalie, as she signs 
herself in another letter ; the word ‘ Alimestre’ is 
spelt with a single /, and that / has a peculiar 
and special shape to be found only in Rosalie’s 
writing. 

Therefore, the graphological signs being identical, 


Fr 
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the material resemblance is established. Moreover, 
the quickness with which the answer came proves 
that Toulan had hastened to give his address. 
Besides, to whom could he have applied if not to the 
person who was already aware of his assumed name ? 

What still more strengthens such conjectures is 
that the letter is in the third person and in an 
ambiguous style. It was probably intended to 
prevent other people from understanding the con- 
tents, as well as to blind the police. This last 
design is still more manifest in the entirely political 
passage with which the letter ends. 

It must be remembered that the Girondins had 
lately been sent to the scaffold—on October 31. It 
was not safe to be looked upon as one of their parti- 
sans, in Bordeaux aboveall. Toulan’s correspondent 
frees him from any possible blame by writing the 
following short passage, which would be read by the 
police: ‘The Assembly has taken strong measures 
and does us justice. I think that we shall be happy, 
and shall triumph over all obstacles. Justice has been 
done on twenty-two Deputies who were betraying us, 


so that the others will perhaps be wiser. All this is 


necessary for the maintenance of order, without 
which we should be lost. 1 close by kissing you, 
and beg you will believe me for life your co-citizen 
Ricuarpet. This 3rd of November, 1793.’ 
Toulan thanked in an appropriate manner the 
lady who had signed herself for life his ‘co-citizen 
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Richardet,’ but who hardly was'so, as far as he 
knew. As a gallant man he knew how to flatter 
the young woman’s heart, for she replied, in a 
fine, widely spaced handwriting, by the following 
letter :-— 


‘My pear Frienp,—How I enjoyed your 
letter ; I was particularly pleased to hear that you 
had arrived safely. Your brother must have been 
delighted to see you, and I was grieved at not being 
able to enjoy any more the pleasure of being near 
the one I love. This is a painful confession for my 
modesty to make, but, as my heart has dictated the 
words, I leave them, trusting that you will not use 
them against me. I do not know if your sister 
intends to come. I forward you one of her letters, 
which was received here, hoping it will please 
you. ... Is one at present better than you said 
in your last letter? Doubtless the representatives 
of the people are aiming at the means. 

© Alimestre did right in renting a shop in order to 
earn something. One must live, and although I know 
his saving disposition he has not talent enough to 
bring something out of nothing. I forwarded your 
letter to your sisters at the Paradoux: they told 
me they would have liked to be able to do more. 
Ms for myself, it 1s too good of you to set such a high 
value on the little attentions I gave you. They were 
dictated by friendship and the warmest interest. ‘They 


P2 
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were accepted with the same feelings ; therefore we 


are quits. Belon is far more deserving of your | 


praise. Working incessantly under her father’s and 
mother’s eyes, she tries to give them, with the help 
of their own work, the necessaries of life. Is there 
anything more beautiful? Good-bye, dear friend. 
All those who interest you are in good health. 
‘] am your sweetheart, 
* Rosa.ig. 


‘November 25, old style.’ 


After this confession which had escaped her 
heart, but which, being made in a letter, could not 
have escaped her unknowingly, the cunning Gascon 
apparently understood her meaning: it was a direct 


invitation to go ahead—for confessions are never. 


made if not to call for confidences in response. 

When in Toulouse he was free to act the part of 
a lover ; but in Bordeaux it would. have been silly 
to go on with it, since the play could not end with a 
marriage, as he was already married, nor with 
its counterfeit, as he did not wish it. Unable to 
answer in the same tone, and unwilling to offend a 
friend by himself tearing away the veil, he was silent 
and kept quiet. 

The impetuous Rosalie, who had been so hasty 
in her rapture at meeting again in Toulouse the 
ex-member of the Commune, was none the less 
quick in understanding what was passing in his 
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mind. Seeing he did not return her affection she 
turned another way. She probably had another 
lover in store. Once her mind was made up she 
informed Toulan of this in a note which must 
have been written under her dictation by a public 
scribe. 


‘From Toulouse : December 11, 1793, 


old style. 


‘Dear Critizen,—Your Rosalie, the same to 
whom you opened your heart—well, would you 
believe it, has already disposed of her hand ; and 
in favour of whom? I will tell you his name. I 
feel that you will never know him better, but your 
absence, your estrangement induced me to take 
this decision. I must confess that my choice is in 
keeping with my tastes, and I shall be happy if 
Citizen Lafont, the one who was clever enough to 
take your place, proves that his love is as constant 
as mine; he promised it to me when we signed 
the marriage settlement; to-morrow we are to 
swear it to each other at the altar. 

‘I must tell you that this marriage seems to 
please the parents of both of us, and this is a double 
satisfaction for all parties concerned. | 

‘Good-bye, my dear friend. Pray the Lord for 
me ; you know what faith I put in your prayers. 

‘As you might make some mistake with regard 
to this Lafont, he is the eldest son of Citizen Lafont 
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the hairdresser, a friend of your father’s; he takes 
the liberty to assure you that he feels great pleasure 
at entering into our family, and at the same time 
begs you will let him hear from you. His address 
is Citizen Lafont, ladies’ hairdresser, Rue Pharaon, 
gth Section, No. 132. 

‘Father, mother, and my sister send their 
kindest regards, 7 


‘And I am your sweetheart, 
© Rosatize Laronr.’ 


Rosalie, as may be seen, wrote this note with 
more than one purpose : she was not sorry to inform 
Toulan that she had not been long in finding a 
substitute for him, and to give him to understand 
that she was first in detaching herself. She was also 
anxious that he ‘should not make any mistake with 
regard to this Lafont.’ It is always awkward for 
a woman when her husband knows her to have 
been the ‘sweetheart’ of another man. She thus 
appealed to Toulan’s tact, so that he might spare 
her any annoyance, and consequently she sent him 
the necessary information. 7 

The Gascon must have had a good laugh over 
the letter of his Rosalie, above all when he read 
the sentence where she spoke of an ‘affection as 
constant as her own’ to the man for whom she 
had found a substitute so soon after having 
made such a tender confession. This was for him a 
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splendid opportunity to give free scope to his caustic 
fancy, and this time he answered in a manner fit to 
soothe the fears of the ladies’ hairdresser’s newly 
wedded wife. 

This letter, which unfortunately has not been 
preserved, must have been a pleasant joke concealed 
under charming and flattering words. We do not 
know whether he promised the young wife to offer 
to God those prayers in which she put so much 
faith ; it is, however, certain that he reassured her 
completely concerning possible blunders, for she 
answered by the following letter, a document which 
savours of originality :— 


©26 Nivése, year II. of the French 
Republic—January 15, 1794. 


‘CITIZEN AND ST/LL DEAR FrIEND,—Y our praises 
touch my heart and make me regret deeply your 
absence. My husband, from whom I hide nothing, 
and who saw your letter, believing all the fine and 
pleasant compliments you pay me, congratulates himself 
on his choice; therefore, what would I not do in 
order that the affection which he seems to have 
may last? I confess, dear patriot, that I am quite 
satisfied, for his disposition is good, sociable, all 
that | could wish. All those who know him like 
him. You can realise how I like him. Yes, J love 
him ; I love no one but him, and during the whole of 
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my life I shall never love anybody else. However, 
do not forget me. If you have any right to 
my esteem I have some to yours, and | implore 
you will continue to entertain it for me. 

‘Father, mother, my dear husband, my sister all 
kiss you from the bottom of their hearts. Never 
forget us. 

‘Salut et fraternité. 


©Rosatiz LarFont.’ 


At that time Toulan was very busy both with his 
Bordeaux business and with the affairs he had left in 
Paris ; he was also anxious about his wife, for whom 
he was thinking of sending. He did not think it 
was necessary to continue this correspondence. He 
was moved by the appellation ‘dear friend,’ and he 
did not even answer Rosalie’s letter, which asked 
him several questions concerning his aunt and 
cousins. | 

The eldest sister—Belon—took the young wife’s 
place. 


‘The 3rd of Pluvidse, year II. of the 
French Republic—January 23. 


‘CirizeN AND DEAR Frienp,—Your Rosalie 
receiving no answer to her last letter, in spite of 
her desire for it, I, for my part, thought it my duty 
to take pen in hand, in the hope that I might 
be more fortunate than she, or that my letter 
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would find you more at leisure. However, I must 
have an answer, and that on receipt of this . . .’ 


What did Toulan do? Did he write a last 
time? Did he persevere in his silence? No other 
letter was found among his papers, neither from 
Rosalie nor from Belon. We must suppose that he 
stopped there. 

Thus ended this romance, which in the midst of 
the sombre events whose narrative we have under- 
taken is the comic episode which destiny always places 
side by side with the dramatic. It has this advan- 
tage, that it shows us historical personages in their 
true characters. It is, indeed, a mistake to believe 
that heroes are inflexible: they are neither above 
nor below the level of human: nature, still less are 
they outside it. But their failings, even when — 
known, detract nothing from the greatness which is 
granted them, any more than the Himalaya Moun- 
tains lose their height because they have their bases 
at the level of the lowest land. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Toulan settled in Bordeaux—He tries to Start in Business—His 
Correspondence with his Wife and Cousin—Ricard— 
Ricardin—Guy. 


Turis last correspondence and the one he is to 
continue to keep up with his lady cousin Ricard 
disclose with unquestionable sincerity Toulan’s state 
of mind at that period. We see once more how 
wrong it would have been to attribute his devo- 
tion to the Queen to rapturous and passionate love. 
At any rate, we are obliged to confess that 
the proverb which says, ‘ Out of sight out of mind ’ 
was never more really or more quickly fulfilled. 
How, indeed, can one believe in the depth of a 
passion the fleeting nature of which is alone apparent ? 
It is impossible. The true character of this man, 
as we said before, was a mixture of chivalry, courage, 
and boldness. Capable of feeling compassion, he 
was gentle and kind towards those who experienced 
great trials; then, helped by events, he was 
gradually led to act with heroism: this he had not 
anticipated at the beginning, but he was willing to 
bear all its consequences, and did so with the spirit 
of a southerner and the impetuosity of youth, which 
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concealed the real magnanimity of his soul and his 
disdain of peril. | When circumstances changed, 
thus paralysing his efforts, he saw that his devotion 
was barren and powerless, and his conscience was 
satisfied that he had fulfilled his duty to the end; 
this was his comfort. When he was threatened in 
his turn, his one thought was to defend his life and 
to try to save it from the scaffold; a result he had 
not been able to accomplish in the case of Marie 
Antoinette. 

News of the Queen’s death must have reached 
him. Outwardly he could not alter his manner ; he 
was forced to use dissimulation in order to ensure 
his security. Inwardly he must have felt deep and 
lively regrets, but his Gascon disposition, good- 
 heartedness, fondness of a joke, soon mastered his 
grief, and, thanks to his strong-mindedness, Toulan 
soon recovered himself. He was again the Toulan 
of former days. 

It is right to add that anxiety to defend his 
life, added to the care of earning his daily bread, 
did not leave him much time for dark melancholy 
or prolonged sadness. 

Besides, he was fond of his wife. His first 
thought was to enquire about her fate ; later on he 
would send for her, and would work hard, so as to 
shorten the time of separation. 

He wrote to her, but, as she could not write, she 
asked their cousin Ricard to answer his letters for her. 
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‘My pear Cousin,—I beg you will not be 
anxious concerning the fate of the citizen Bichette : 
she has been staying with me for more than the 
last six weeks. She is a little better now, having 
been ill on account of not receiving news from her 
husband. She was extremely pleased with the letter 
you sent her... = 

‘You may well think that she does not intend 
to go to her friends ; she wishes to wait until further 
orders. Would you please tell her husband 
this ? : 

‘She is resolved to stay in Paris, unless her 
husband writes to her that he has a good situation, 
capable of enabling them to live without care. 

‘As I have moved I send you my new address 
—Citizen Ricard, care of Citizen Finot, No. 1030 
Grande Rue Verte.’ ! 

Although this letter bears no date it is evident 
that it was the first written by Madame Ricard. 
It says, in fact, that Bichette—a familiar name 
which must mean Toulan’s wife—has been with her 
for the last six weeks. Toulan having started on 
October 11, this gives as a probable date the end of 
November. All the other letters are dated, and the 
earliest date is December 8. 

Moreover, Madame Ricard says that Bichette 


was very ill because she did not receive news from — 


1 | may remind the reader that houses were numbered by 
sections and not by streets. 








‘ 
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herhusband. A regular correspondence having been 
established between Bordeaux and Paris, this com- 
plaint could only have been made in the first letter 
sent to Toulan. 

Lastly, Madame Ricard gives in it her new 
address. Toulan wrote probably to her old abode, 
which she had left, just as Bichette must have for- 
saken the Rue Monceau-Saint-Gervais, where she 
was no longer in safety after the attempt at an arrest 
in the beginning of October. 

Before we give the’other letters, it is necessary, in 
order to make them clear, to say who this cousin 
Ricard was. She has been mentioned before, when 
we spoke of Toulan’s friend, the same who was 
mixed up with the plot, and who was, it must be 
remembered, to play the part of the lamplighter. 

The truth does not come out clearly at the first 
reading of these letters. At first there are several 
difficulties in the way. I shall mention merely those 
which are caused by the complete absence of punc- 
tuation and by the strangely fanciful spelling of the 
writer. These are merely material difficulties which 
can be easily solved with a little careand knowledge. 
Here are, however, a few specimens of her 
style :— 

‘Ci tu veux que je tenvoy ton ta Bac par Le 
caros avec ton abit et cris Lemois . . .’ 

‘Sito que cesera fait je te La feray passer avec 
tout ce que tu me demande ainsi quna Bit. . .’ 
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‘Je te prie de me mettre une envelope quand tu 
man et crira tan...” 

There are other and more considerable difficulties 
which, for the most part, come from the precautions 
taken by Madame Ricard in order to speak in an 
ambiguous manner of what might implicate Toulan, 
and also from her disguised language, which was in- 
tended to put the police off the track, who, as we 
know, are at all times great openers of letters. 
Hence surnames, strange appellations, veiled expres- 
sions, sous-entendus. Usually she calls Toulan her 
cousin, though in one letter she calls him her dear 
brother ; sometimes she says ‘you,’ and at other 
times ‘ thou.’ 

What sort of a woman was she? 

Madame Ricard was a cousin of Toulan’s. She 
was married and hada child; but though she kept 
her child with her, her husband had left France for 
‘the Islands ’—z.¢. for San Domingo. His departure 
dated from July 1792. Being thus forsaken, she 
came nearer to the Toulan couple, and from the first 
felt a very strong affection for the wife and great 
admiration for the husband. Outside the halo of glory 
which he derived from his important dignity, the 
municipal official’s humour and disposition pleased 


1 €Si tu veux que je tenvoie ton tabac par le carrosse avec ton 
habit, écris-le moi. . .’ 

* Si tt que ce sera fait, je te la ferai passer avec tout ce que tu 
demandes, ainsi qu’un habit.’ 

‘ Je te priede me mettre une enveloppe quand tu m’en écriras tant. 
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his cousin. She, for her part, shows in her letters a 
very similar disposition to that of Toulan. 

Of a bold nature and quick intellect, Madame 
Ricard used the strong and straightforward speech 
of the common people. She did not scorn a joke, 
especially a spicy one ; nothing embarrassed her. She 
knew how to get out of trouble in the most difficult 
circumstances ; when necessary she was sharp, cunning, 
and full of resources. Nothing could daunt her good 
humour, and on this point she must have been able 
to rival the Gascon and to enliven a home to which 
the gentle Bichette, Toulan’s wife, brought her 
quieter kindness and more artless intellect. 

What relation to Madame Ricard was the man 
whom Turgy calls «M. Ricard, that friend of 
Toulan’s,’ of whom Eckard speaks as ‘a friend of 
Toulan’s,’ and whom Lepitre describes as « M. Guy, 
a clerk in Toulan’s office’ ? 

The similarity between the names has led people 
to suppose that this Ricard, improperly called Guy 
by Lepitre, was merely the husband of the lady 
cousin Ricard, and they stopped at this simple inter- 
pretation. A more careful study and thorough 
investigation forbid one to adopt such an opinion. 
The following seems to us the only plausible one. 

This man was a clerk in Toulan’s office. As for 
his name, it may have been Guy, as says Lepitre, of 


perhaps Ricard. There is no reason why he should 


not have been a relative of the husband of Toulan’s 
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cousin ; it is, again, possible that he bore the same 
name, Ricard being a rather common one. There 
is still a last explanation, not in the least improbable, 
:f we consider the customs and manners of the time ; 
that is, that he may have been called Ricard merely 
on account of his assiduous attentions to the young 
woman. 

Indeed, if the latter had for Toulan a deep 
admiration, her namesake felt a passionate reverence — 
for Madame Ricard. It was, in reality, this feeling 
which prompted him so lightly to endanger his own 
life in the attempts made to save the Queen, although : 
he hardly knew Marie Antoinette. What better 
means had he to please this woman than to imitate 
and equal her cousin ? | 

Did she yield to him or did she limit herself to 
promising to become his wife after she should have — 
obtained a divorce from the husband who had forsaken 
her? This is a doubtful point. But those who were 
not in the secret may have puta false construction on 
a situation which was not very clear, and called Ricard 
Madame Ricard’s lover. Whatever the truth may 
be she kept this man in her house after Toulan’s 
departure, and in her letters she speaks of him some- | 
times as Ricardin, sometimes as Ricardet. At other 
times she gives him a charming and picturesque sur- 
name, smart in its fancifulnessand very much inkeeping 
with her character: she calls him ‘ her day husband.” 

This last explanation is the only one which is in 
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accordance with the letters found on Toulan at Bor- 
deaux, letters which are kept at the National Record 
Office. If, on the contrary, one keeps to the other 
version, there are many difficulties that need ex- 
planation. How could the young woman say on 
January 2 that her husband had left the Islands 
eighteen months before? Why should she ask 
Toulan on December 12 to send letters to her 
husband by boat or through sailors going to San 
Domingo ? 

It must not be forgotten that at the beginning 
of October—on the 7th—Ricard helped Toulan to 
escape, and it would not have been possible for him 
to leave Paris, reach a seaport, embark, arrive in San 
Domingo, write to his wife, and receive her answer 
in the time between October 7 and December 12, 
or two months and five days, at an epoch when 
steam was unknown, when travelling on land was 
done by coach and on sea by sailing vessels. 

Again, how could Madame Ricard write on 
February 12 that she had had news of her husband 
through Deputies delegate for the island of San 
Domingo, and that he filled there the post of clerk 
to the court of justice, with a salary of 4,000 livres 
a year? For it was improbable that a new-comer 


‘could acquire such a good situation on landing 


from the boat by which he had come. 


As she repeatedly speaks of Ricardin and of her 
‘day husband,’ who accompanies her and Toulan’s 


Q 
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wife, and follows and helps them during those 
December, January, and February months of | 
1793-4, how can we believe that Ricard, who is 
at San Domingo, and whom she calls her husband 
without any qualification, is an imaginary being 
whom she had invented ? On what occasion, or for 
what purpose, should she have done so? 

Moreover, if this were the case, would she have 
troubled herself about him, or about the precarious 
state in which he had left her and her son? She 
wishes ‘he would send them some sous.’ This is 
certainly not invented to blind the police. In that 
case she would not speak in the same letters of 
Ricardin, of Ricardet, and of her ‘ day husband.’ 

Her application for a divorce, about which she 
writes to Toulan on January 2, would also have to 
be an invention. What would be the use of the 
particulars she gives regarding her marriage settle- 
ment, which she cannot show, because it is in her 
writing-desk, and seals are placed upon it? She 
even says that she is going to bestir herself in order 
to have the seals removed and bring this affair to a 
close. Lastly, on January 26, she is proud to inform 
her cousin that she has obtained her divorce. What 
could be the reason for such a comedy ? 

As the reader will see, there are numerous 
objections to the general belief, and, what is 
worse, it involves many impossibilities. If, on the 
contrary, one gives, as I have done, a simple and 
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natural meaning to Madame Ricard’s own sayings, 
interpreting only a few obscure points, one is able 
to explain facts in a more reasonable way and, in 
my opinion, in the only way. 

If we recognise and admit the situation as ex- 
plained, the correspondence between Toulan and his 
cousin becomes quite clear. 

The first letters refer to the most urgent things ; 
each for his own part wishes to be reassured on the 
other’s lot. How are the women living in Paris, 
where they remained with Ricardin? How does 
the fugitive manage in Bordeaux, the large town 
where he is alone? He left Paris with his affairs 
more or less entangled—first his bookseller’s busi- 
ness, then his partnership with Fondard—Madame 
Ricard calls him Fondu, i.e. ‘ melted ’—for the settle- 
ment of claims against the emigrants. 

Cousin Ricard, who is the more sensible and 
better educated woman of the two, writes the letters. 
It is most regrettable that we have not those of 
Toulan, for they would have been precious 
documents. We are obliged to fill the gap by 
guessing what they were from an attentive reading 
of Madame Ricard’s letters which formed the 
answers. 

And although all the things of which she 
speaks are not of great importance, it is good and 
useful to give numerous extracts. These letters 
have a very peculiar savour and are invaluable for 

Q2 
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the historian. They show how people could live, 
joke, and laugh even at the time of the Terror, . 
when scaffolds were erected everywhere, when 
accusations threatened every life, and were never 
fruitless. The letters are a new proof of the 
disposition I have attributed to Toulan ; they show 
him always equal to himself in the most critical 
circumstances. With regard to this, what better 
testimony can we invoke than those letters written 
offhand, and which, in the thought of both the 
sender and the receiver, were not destined ever to 
be made public? These testimonies are certainly 
not to be suspected. 

Nothing less than an extraordinary chance has 
brought them down to us ; we owe them, indeed, 
to the very catastrophe which was the ruin of the 
man to whom they were addressed. 

The first letter sent by Toulan only partially 
reassured the two women. The fugitive’s journey 
was safely accomplished ; but would he not meet in 
Bordeaux with the same reception as at Toulouse? 
Was he not there short of money? How did 
he live? Had he any furniture—a bed? And 
meanwhile what would become of his affairs in 
Paris? He had left his shop, with its stock of 
goods. What was to be done with them ? 

Then Madame Ricard writes to the Citizen 
Alimestre, Public scribe, Quai de Royan, No. 47, in 
Bordeaux, and addresses him as ‘ dear brother.’ 
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‘Paris, December 8, 1793. 

‘My pear BroTHerR,—. . . Ourcousin Bichette 
is very anxious about her husband ; she begs you 
will let her know why he does not give news of 
himself, and if he is still in the same quarters, so 
that she may write to him, as she wishes to do. 
She begs you to ask him what she is to do with all 
that is in the passage, and especially with all her 
nyasics.) 6. 

‘I should like to know if you have recovered 
from the fatigue of your journey, for I was very 
anxious about you. Let me know if your situation 
is a good one, and if, later on, I shall be able to 
join you. Our cousin Bichette wishes this very 
much ; she is pining for you. 

‘You remember that a few years ago we lent 
some candlesticks to Fondu ; my opinion is that we 
should ask him for them. I do not know how we 
stand with him, for we have had no accounts for 
the last three years. . . . When you write tell me how 
we stand with him, also where is the agreement you 
signed to him, and does it bear both your signatures ? 
Until now I have not been able to find it. He 
offered me to tear them up, but I refused. If you 
remain yonder and require a bed I will send you 
the one which I lent to Armandette. I expect your 
answer at once, for Iam very anxious about you and 
wish to know whether you have received what I sent 
you. Good-bye ; take care of yourself. Iam always 
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your big sister Ricardin. Our cousin Bichette 
kisses you. I gave you my address in my last 
letter. 

‘My day husband and Rigaudon send you their 
compliments, so does the lady friend of the friends.’ 


‘This 12th_of December, 1793. 


‘My pear Covusin,—In answer to your letter 
without date, which we were expecting with im- 
patience, all your letters reached me, but with some 
delay, on account of the distance at which I live. It 
was by mere chance that I went to Armandette. I 
beg you to forward them [your letters] all to the 
address I sent you. I cannot at present go on 
the errands which you give me. I am not very 
well ; I ama little feverish and have a swollen face, 
but as soon as the weather is milder I shall make 
a point of doing what you ask, and shall send 
everything. I shall forward you a coat. I cannot 
send you a uniform. When I was getting into 
my new house domiciliary visits were taking place ; 
your clothes were on my bed. Those gentlemen 
told me that it would be doing the nation a great 
service to make a present of them, as levies were 
being made. I thought I should be useful to my 
country ; therefore some one came for them. As 
for your summer clothes, I keep them for the 
present. Your frock coat I sent to have dyed 
another colour. As soon as this is done I shall 
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send it to you with all the things you ask for, as 
well as your tail-coat. .. . 
©. . . With regard to the paper which you ask 


for, I told you before that it was not possible for 


me to forward it to you; 1 have already told you 
often enough that it was impossible for me to send 
it to you; but as soon as my affairs are settled— 
and it will not be long, for it has been going 
on for more than six weeks—I shall do everything. 
If the administration of justice had not been stopped 
it would be all over, but I had a great deal of trouble 
with this suit. Most of those whom you obliged 
in former days would not help me. Several of 
them, however, did help me; some of these I did 
not know, yet they gave me their aid. You see, 
my dear cousin, that it is very unfortunate for me 
that you are not here. You would have helped me 
very much. You would at least have come with 
me to all the places where I must go in person. 
The most trying is the going to town. Fortunately, 
I have my friend with me; he advises and follows 
me everywhere. Concerning my furniture, make 


_ yourself at ease ; when I get the authorisation my 


intention is to put it in a safe place or to take it 
to my house... . 


Next comes a paragraph difficult to understand 
on account of two illegible words. A careful ex- 
amination of the writing would make them look like 


' 
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the Queen. Such a conclusion seems at first most 
improbable, for in the whole of the correspondence 
there is not a single word of politics, and still less 
any reference to the Temple, the personages who 
were incarcerated there, or the events which caused 
the flight of Toulan. 

On the other hand, the tone of this passage is 
graver and more solemn than elsewhere. Moreover, 
after these words Madame Ricard speaks of the Queen 
sometimes in the masculine, sometimes in the 
feminine. One is inclined to believe that it is a 
question of a portrait, of which the writer speaks in 
the masculine when she refers to the object itself, 
and in the feminine when she means the person it 
represents. | | 

Toulan wishes to have she Queen sent to him. 
The desire was as natural for him as it was unwise 
to express it. But, Toulan had been too often 
imprudent for us to notice his thoughtlessness, 
and it would not, therefore, be an objection in 
this case. 

However that may be, here is the passage as I 
think it reads ; I give it as thus reconstructed, but. 
I must make the greatest reservations when pre- 
senting it :— 

‘I do not know why you want me to send 
you the Queen. You ask the reason, and I have 
already told you that it was too cruel; but it is 
in a safe place, and I hope I shall take good care 
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of it. Besides, it is to my interest to take good 
care of her; she will never leave me unless | go to 
another country.’ 

Then she resumes her ordinary tone. | 

‘I am delighted that you have received the 
600 livres and opened a shop. I should like to go 
there sooner than you say. It is still a long time 
till June or July. Until then, my dear cousin, | 
have time to grow tired of this place. 

". . .« My dear cousin, in the parcel I shall send 
you I shall put several letters for my husband, and 
you can send them by various boats or by sailors, and 


_ you can tell them that they will be rewarded by the 


person to whom they shall hand them. This person 
is requested to do SO, as well as to answer at once, his 
wife being very anxious about him, and also to try 
to send her some money. If you like, I will send 
you a few almanac covers as well as all the pens I 
have, and the pair of compasses, 

‘Good-bye, cousin. I am your cousin 

© Ricarp. 

‘Your sweetheart Bichette kisses you with all her 
heart. She deeply longs to see you. All your kind 
friends remember you; they send their kindest 
regards. Sophie and Céleste Chevalier do the same. 

‘I beg you to use an envelope when you 
write me such a long letter, because J tore part of 


_ what you wrote about my husband. You say 


nothing of Chevalier >; you must make inquiries and 
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say whether he is with the citizen Ricard. He was 
holding a Government office. 
[In the margin :] ° Bichette says that she is 
annoyed about her shop. We are going out to-day 
on that account, and at the same time we shall do your 
errands. It is my day husband who comes with us.’ 
Their situation in Bordeaux, as well as in Paris, 
presented many difficulties. In Paris, where busi- 
ness was very slack, the book and music-shop—left 
to itself by Toulan—could not bring in much ; on the 
contrary, the rent had in any case to be paid. The 
two women were doing their best to convert their 
oods into money, but their activity and goodwill were 
often rendered useless by the hardness of the times. 
In Bordeaux the public scribe’s business was not very 
profitable. Toulan thought of combining with it the 
sale of stationery and cockades, which more than ever, 
and for many reasons, were the rage at that time. 
He had sent to Paris for several articles, and 
the two good women had been glad to get whatever 
he wanted with the little money they had. They 
entertained the secret hope of joining Toulan in ~ 
Bordeaux if he succeeded, trusting they might enjoy 
with him a less uncertain and precarious life. Thus, 
whilst doing their best to overcome their financial 
difficulties, they did not forget the commissions which 
Toulan had given them, and by dint of skill and 
cleverness they managed to send him some goods 
suitable to the business he had in view. 
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‘December 19, 1793. 

‘ My pear Coustn,—‘I send by to-day’s coach the 
clothes for which you asked me; they go at the same 
time as your letter, but in my name. You canclaim 
them in the name of Ricard. We have hastened to 
carry out all your commissions, with the exception of 
the pocket-book, which is much more expensive than 
you think. Thereare no more at two livres. I send 
you some cockades, not as many as I should have 
liked, because there were no more in the shop. 
However, if you want more of the large ones, and if 
you think them nice, let me know...” 

There follows a list of what she forwards. It 
contains almanac covers, sets. of dominoes, large, 
small, and medium-sized _cockades, rolls of red 
elastic for garters, a snuff box with < his good 
snuff,’ &c. &c. 

©Your frock coat is not yet ready ; I shall send 
it to you in the next parcel, when I am able to send 
you all the papers I have. As for the white garters, I 
have used them for my petticoats, as I asked you. I 
have presented myself with a pair of red Ones, a 
pair to Bichette, and one to old Mother Chevalier. 

‘I am going out to-day, my dear cousin, to 
attend a family meeting. I should have liked to 
have you with me, but this js impossible. Bichette 
wants to come with me; this is a queer task I impose 
- upon her. 

*. . . My day husband sends you his kind regards, 
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as well as 1, who kiss you; not to speak of your 
sweetheart Bichette, who loves you dearly. She 


complains that you make her and me wear out our | 


shoes with all your errands, without counting the rest. 
I [am] your cousin for life. ‘RIcaRD. 


‘J drank your health yesterday with all the friends 
of whom I speak. Riviére brought us a sausage. 
I send you, my cousin, three letters for my husband 


in your parcel.’ 


Her husband perhaps received the letters she 
sent him, but he did not answer them ; at any rate, 
he did not send her any money, and she was, and 
had cause to be, very much annoyed at this. In 
presence of his silence and desertion she made up 
her mind to avail herself of the facilities which had 
been lately introduced into the law, and she petitioned 
for a divorce. 

It is at all times an important matter, and one 
of great anxiety, to have dealings with lawyers. 
The woman Ricard, who had no influential friends, 
had to experience many difficulties, and more 
than once she regretted not having near her her 
cousin Toulan, who was so active, so clever, and 
so capable of clearing up the most entangled affairs. 
She says so plainly : 

‘January 2, 1794- 

‘If the administration of justice had not been 
stopped, the business would have been finished. 


— - 
eee eee . 
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What causes delay is that seals have been affixed to my 
writing-desk, and my marriage settlement is inside : 
but in a few days I shall bestir myself to have 
the seals removed and get this business settled 
quickly. My divorce will be granted on the 2¢th 
of Nivése [January 14], provided I can get the 
seals removed. . . . My dear cousin, I appreciate 
your friendship for me; you may depend on 
my gratitude. I should like very much to see my 
affairs settled according to my desire and my advan- 
tage, but it would need a man like my dear cousin 
to wind them up, for they demand some active 
person. Ricardin, as you know, is a good fellow, 
but he is not quick in what he does. I have been 
waiting for my income for the last eighteen months 
my husband has been away. . . .’ 

But her good humour soon gained the upper 
hand, and in the midst of difficulties and straitened 
circumstances she could not refrain from making 
a joke. Toulan had been ill, but had recovered. 
Whilst sending him his wife’s and her own good 


wishes for the new year, she sends him another 


parcel of small stationery, among which were a good 
many cockades. 

She was still very anxious to start, although it 
was not very wise on her part, above all, to go to 
Bordeaux, where she would make her cousin’s life 
more difficult thanit was. The day husband thought 
so—very wisely. She could not resist the pleasure 
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of laughing at him in a pleasant manner, but she 
does it with wit and piquancy—which is rather 
astonishing in a common woman who had received 
little education and not much learning. 


‘Paris, January 6, 1793." 
‘My pear Covusin,—I forward you every- 
thing you asked for. . - = You will see from 
what I send how much money I have spent, and 
how it has cleared me out. 1 put all the bills in 
the parcel, so that you may be guided by them 
for your sale. I must tell you that cockades are 
going to rise in price, although this time I paid the 
same price for them as before ; but next time you 
want any you will have to pay more for them, ..- - 
‘As for selling my furniture, as I told you I 
would, at the place which I mentioned when writing 
to you, it is not possible ; I must turn my attention 
to some other method of raising money. 
‘IT cannot send you any more for the present, for 
I could not find anybody to oblige me. All your 
friends are very poor. When I am ready to start, 
and after I have turned everything into money, you 
must let me know all you want; send me a 
complete list. For my part, if nothing better is pro- 
posed, I am of opinion that you must have a quantity 
of cotton, ribbons, pins, everything in use at present 
and indispensable ; also cockades if you want to sell 


“1 This is meant for 1794. 
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them wholesale and think that you may make some- 
thing by them ; but you must raise the Priee.6e ,ix 

‘All my friends send you their compliments. 
They still talk of you. They advise me to go. 
My day husband alone differs in opinion ; I do not 
know why. Do not be jealous of him ; you must 
remember he is for the day only. Nevertheless, I 
do not listen to him much. . . . 

‘I wish you a happy new year. I wish it better 
with regard to your health, for you must not take 
it into your head to have such an illness every 
year; doctors would earn too much with you. 
Bichette kisses you with all her heart. She urges 
you to take some strong medicine, together with 
oysters, and to drink our health. Good-bye. 

‘I am your cousin 
* RicarDIn.’ 


By robbing their own Paris shop, by buying 
goods here and there with their paltry resources, 
and by working at their task with all their heart, 
these two women, tired, worn out, and even ill, had, 
however, succeeded in fitting up the small shop on 
the Quai de Royan with a pretty good stock, and 
Toulan began to talk of having his wife with him. He 
painted the situation in sufficiently brilliant colours, 
_ and, after the dangers that he had encountered, he 
_ thoroughly enjoyed the tranquil security in which 
_ he now lived. He did not despise a good meal, or at 
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least oysters, which he could easily get at the sea-side } 
and, as he was not a shamefully selfish man, he used 
to talk about his small orgies, seasoning them with — : 
jokes, in which his usual talkativeness, full of mirth, 
found free scope. 

Cousin Ricard would have liked to share 
Bichette’s hope of soon leaving Paris, but being a 
clever woman she understood that it was not 
possible. She speaks of this with sound common 
sense in a letter at the end of January. 

Her divorce had just been granted. She tells 
her cousin of this. Is she cheered by the thought of — 
‘t 2. Whatever may be the truth, the end of her letter 
is quite merry, and although she finds fault with — 
Toulan for his broad and somewhat coarse jokes, — 
which he uses too freely, she does not spare them ~ 
either. As she complains that she cannot show his — 
friends the Gascon’s letters on account of his free 7 
expressions we shall avail ourselves of this indirect — 
reproof and omit those in which she herself indulges. — 





¢7 Pluvidse—January 26. 


< Armandette’s brother wants to buy Voltaire’s © 
«‘ Fenriade,” ? his “ Pucelle,” and the “ Atlas National — 
of France.” You must write and tell me the price, 
as there is also a tradesman of the Palais Royal who | 
asks for it. . + > 


1 She writes Lanriade. 





; 
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‘As for me and Bichette, we are ill. Yesterday 
Bichette was suffering from a sick headache and 
over-fatigue from having been out too much, and 
to-day it is my turn. I cannot lift my head. 

‘Your cousin Ricard is in despair at not being 
able to follow her friend Bichette ; she cannot afford 
for the present to join you. If her affairs are 
concluded in a satisfactory manner it will be a great 
pleasure for her to go. If I had no child I might 
find enough [money] with the little I could make. 
In that case I should not be a burden to you, 
for on starting in business one is always very 
short of money. I should enjoy the pleasure of 
being with you and my friend Bichette, but I am 
deprived of it. The cursed stain is very much 
against us. We went to the Convention to present 
a petition which we had prepared, and a few days 
ago we obtained the correct number in order to get 
whoever may seem good to them nominated to take 
the matter up; I trust we shall succeed in the end. 
Your poor Bichette is very tired through it all; she 
has her share, and more than she can bear... . 

‘. . . My divorce is granted... . 

‘, .. 1 am very glad you have eaten oysters. 
If we had shared them and drunk with you your 
bottle would not have made you tipsy. However, 
I speak only for you, as you do not write like an 
inebriated man ; your letter is too long for that. I 
don’t know how much a time you will pay me 

R 
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for reading your letters, Later on I shall employ a 
reader, if we can afford one. Go on, however ; it 
gives us pleasure... . 

‘I am your cousin with a bad headache.’ 


‘23rd of Pluvidse—February 11. 


‘My pear Cousin,—It strikes me you speak very 
easily of our going out every-day, as if it were for our 
pleasure. Yet it is not very pleasant to go about in 
the mud. Bichette has tried every way ; she followed 
the one pointed out by Joly, as he wrote himself to 
several law-courts in order to arrive at something 
definite. He would like to blot out that stain, but 
he cannot do so without an authorisation. .. . 

‘You say that we are merry in the midst of our 
fatigues. Far from it. We are so in certain circum- 
stances, especially when, finding the doors closed, 
we are obliged to cool our heels outside. In 
fact, when we receive a letter like that which has 
just reached us, and which we cannot show, we 


cannot help laughing. I hope that in future you 


will write more decent letters, for I dare not show 
them to anybody. . . . It seems to me that you 
were slightly merry when you wrote. . - . 

‘I beg you will not write such broad jokes, for 
I cannot show your letters to anybody. I must tell 
you that I received news of my husband through 
some Deputies of San Domingo. 1 did not 
receive a letter, because they were forbidden to 








— ——— 
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. carry any; they themselves have been robbed of 


all their luggage. They know him very well, and 
speak highly of him. He holds the post of chief 
clerk to the General and Superior Council; it 
brings him 4,000 livres a year.’ 


What was that stain of which she twice speaks ? 
It is difficult to say. What appears probable is that 
the landlord of the shop had not been paid, and had 
distrained upon what remained in it. Such an 
explanation corroborates what Madame Ricard wrote 
on December 12 concerning the shop, about which 
Bichette was annoyed, and what she wrote on the 
26th of Pluvidse—February 14. 

These were not their only troubles. The reader 
will remember that Toulan had gone into partnership 
with a man called Fondard. The winding up of this 
partnership was not without its difficulties, and Cousin 
Ricard was afraid that she would not be capable of dis- 
cussing the matter. Toulan’s interests were dear to 
her, and this makes her write to him the same day :-— 


‘This 23rd of Pluvidse—February 11. 


‘My pear Cousin,—I cannot help writing to 
you at once. Bichette to-day saw M. Fondu; he 
was intending ten days later to dismiss all his clerks, 
on account of a decision which obliges him to 
transfer all his business to the Public Treasury. 
Therefore see from this what you want me to do 


in the matter. ... 
RZ 
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‘... 1 am very much afraid we shall lose 
every penny, because he is on very good terms with 
Visnique. As they are friends, and I am only a 
woman, they will work hand in hand... . 

‘. .. Send me, then, a note in due form; I 
shall produce it as if I had found it among your 
papers which are at my house. Bichette and your 
cousin wish you a good night, but Bichette kisses 
you.’ 


The more Bichette wished to join Toulan, the 
more numerous were the obstacles which made her 
postpone her journey from day to day. The two 
women, however, did not spare themselves any 
trouble. 


‘This 26th of Pluvidse—February 14. 


‘My pear Cousin,—I must write to you to-day, 
for I want an immediate answer to my letter. I am 
very angry with Bichette’s husband ; poor wretch ! 
she is laid up—quite worn out. She is very much 
grieved. There is no end to this dreadful business, 
in spite of all we have done. We are sent from 
one court to another. ,To-day she went and paid 
her rent in order to be able to sell up and be done. 
The citoyenne Bannier gave her to-day a demand for 
two years’ taxes, as you will see from the paper I 
forward you. I beg you will inform her husband of 
this, so that he may write at once whether he has 
paid them, and where he put the receipts. It 
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maddens her to see how things are going. I do my 
best to keep her patient, but it is very difficult. 

‘I know that, for my own part, I would will- 
ingly give my own blood to have this business over 
and see her quiet. If this were to last much 
longer she could not stand it. It needs more than 
saying or writing, for if I had been she, I believe I 
should have given up everything. She says that if 
her son were not alive she would have died long ago." 

‘We went yesterday to the citizen Guillioux 
with regard to Fondu. I urged him as strongly as 
I could to help him in this affair; at last he con- 
sented to do so. As soon as he is free we shall 
see that he bestirs himself. 

‘ Above all answer me at once, so that she may 
arrange to pay her rent. She was sent to the tax 
collector’s office to settle ; but she refused to give 
any money before she knew whether you had paid 
or not. Good-bye. Iam your cousin.’ 


Then follows a copy of the two tax sheets. 


Francs. 
Year 1791. ‘Taxes : ‘ : +  CSE7 
- Poor tax . “ ‘ eR 
ener 0798) Garces stk.) et . Yes. 
x Poor tax . ‘ ‘ ed 
“ Food tax . Nhs ee ee 





Total amount . 199.3 


1 As the Toulans had no children, it is evident that the word 
‘ son’ means her husband. 
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This letter corroborates the explanation which I 
have given of the stain. In the first place it makes 
it clear that Bichette owed several quarters’ rent, 
for the letters mention vezts. Moreover, she tried 
to pay what she owed ‘in order to be able to sell 
up and be done.’ She could not sell so long as the 
landlord or landlady was not paid; it appears, 
indeed, that the citoyenne Banniier was the landlady. 

It is easy to realise Germaine Toulan’s dis- 
agreeable surprise when, upon taking her rent 
money she was confronted with the claim which was 
made by the Exchequer, the amount of which was 
far above the limited means of the two women. 
Before making this new sacrifice they wished to 
enquire, and Bichette very wisely retired and re- 
fused to pay before ascertaining whether her husband 
had not already settled the debt. She was aware 
that the Exchequer receives but does not repay. 

They did well to act as they had done. Matters, 
which had looked very dark for them, suddenly 
changed, and unexpected ease followed their diffi- 
culties. The month of February was not over when 
all obstacles had vanished as by a miracle. Bichette 
was at last free to start by coach to join her 
husband in Bordeaux. 

Cousin Ricard did not look forward to the part- 
ing without anguish of heart. She could not herself 


go to Bordeaux. She might probably return to’ 


Toulouse to live with her relatives, but such a 
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prospect was only half a consolation. She was sad 
at not going to stay with her cousin Toulan, and 
still more so at losing her good friend Bichette. 

However, she was a strong-minded woman, and 
her sorrow, though sincere, did not lead her to forget 
that they had been successful in winding up their 
business, nor that the husband and wife would be 
happy in being again together. The letter she wrote 
on this occasion is noteworthy, not on account of its 
style, but for the feelings it expresses. One feels 
that she is a good and honest creature. 


‘oth of Ventdse—February 28. 


‘My pear Cousin,—I send you good news. 
We are victorious ; our stain is blotted out and 
my affairs are well advanced. Next Sunday | 
shall pack my bed and my boxes. I shall let you 
know on which day my friend Bichette will start. 
I think it will be one day next week. I see two 
people who are very glad, but I cannot say as 
much for myself. My turn may perhaps come at 
last ; my sole desire is to pass through Bordeaux, 
to take leave of you and urge you to travel with 
me. As you see, our affairs are well advanced and 
I no longer require the tax schedules. She has 
got rid of and is quit of that ; she will tell you how. 
It would take too long to write about it. 

‘My friend Bichette has no more troubles and 
her heart is glad. She has in hand her passport in 
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due form. With patience one overcomes every 
difficulty. She has sold all her furniture at a good 


price. ‘To-day my furniture is to be sold, and on | 


Saturday we shall buy the goods which you asked 
for. They will go with the bed and boxes, or else 
we shall have everything sent to the Grand Café, in 
the Rue Saint-Denis. As you see, everything is 
going on all right, and I trust you will never be in 
a bad humour any more. 

‘When you receive this letter my friend Bichette 
will surely have started, but, to keep your mind at 
ease, I will write to you what day she takes the 
coach, so that you may be sure of the day she will 
arrive. Do not fail to prepare a good soup and 
good wine for her. Drink a glass to my health. 
Sophie kisses you with all her heart, as well as 
Céleste and Mother Chevalier. 

‘Good-bye. We kiss you with all our hearts ; 
all your friends do the same. 

‘I am your cousin 
*RicarD.’ 


Madame Toulan arrived in Bordeaux during the 
first week of March. The dark days were over. 
After a year of emotions and dangers the pair were 
again united. Reassured as to the future, husband 
and wife were at last going to enjoy quietness and 
security. At least they hoped so. 

Their joy was of short duration. Three weeks 
after his wife’s arrival Toulan was thrown into prison. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Germaine Toulan in Bordeaux—News from Paris—Trial of 
Toulan’s Accomplices (November 1793)—They are Ac- 
quitted—Toulan resumes his own Name—His Card of Citizen- 
ship—He is arrested on 5th of Germinal, Year II. (March 25, 
1794)—His Examination—He is denounced to Isabeau—The 
Latter pays no Heed—Toulan in Prison. 


MapaMeE Ricarp always avoided, in her corre- 
spondence with her cousin, giving political news. 
She was wise to be silent, and this had certainly 
contributed largely to ensure the fugitive’s security. 

As soon as his wife had joined him in Bordeaux 
Toulan altered his conduct. He threw off his 
borrowed personality and was daring enough to 
openly take his real name. Only his shop still 
retained the name of Roch Alimestre. He gave up 
living there, and took up his quarters again at the 
citizen Babéin’s, to whose inn he had brought his 
wife on her arrival. 

What was the reason for this seeming impru- 
dence and bravado on the part of a man usually so 
cautious ? His wife was unconsciously the cause of 
it by the news she had brought him from Paris. 

Since his departure from the capital events had 
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occurred there which were calculated to have a direct 
and considerable influence upon his position. 


In consequence of the Rougeville-Michonis — 


episode, which was so pompously and so inappro- 
priately called the ‘ Conspiration de I’Chillet,’ and at 
the time when the Queen’s trial again called attention 
to all who had been more or less implicated with 
her, warrants were issued for the arrest of various 
personages who were accused of connivance with 
‘the Capet family.’ 

Ten municipal officials were committed for trial. 
These were Dangé, the grocer ; Lepitre ; Nicholas 
Lebceuf, teacher ; Jean Beugnot, architect ; Germain 
Jobert, merchant ; Francois Moelle; Bruno; Vin- 
cent ; Michonis, coffee-house keeper ; and Toulan. 

The reader will remember how the latter managed 
to eludearrest. Bruno likewise escaped. As for Le- 
pitre, Dangé, and Lebceuf, they were taken to Sainte- 
Pélagie ; Moelle and Jobert were taken to l’Abbaye ; 
Vincent, Beugnot, and Michonis to La Force. 

Some of them appeared as witnesses during the 
Queen’s trial, but their case did not come before the 
Revolutionary Tribunal until the 28th of Brumaire— 
November 18. 

They had been taken to the Conciergerie five 
days earlier. 

Lepitre looked very proud on meeting there 
Barnave, Duport-Dutertre, and the superior of the 
seminary of Saint Sulpice, the venerableEmery. Flat- 
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tered at having such companions, he made up his mind 
to secure the services of Chauveau-Lagarde for his 
counsel—the famous lawyer who had defended Char- 
lotte Corday, Marie Antoinette, and Brissac, and who 
appeared in most of the important cases of that time. 
As ill luck would have it, Chauveau-Lagarde was 
prevented from pleading that day for Lepitre, who 
was obliged to fall back on a counsel called Vincent 
of no great reputation. 

A M. Fontaine and his sweetheart, Sophie 
Lebon, whom the accused did not know, but who 
had been arrested in connection with the Rouge- 
ville matter, were tried at the same time. Muichonis 
being implicated in this last case, the two were 
joined in one indictment, although there was no 
connection between them. 

Magistrates were not very particular in those 
days, and so much the worse for the accused when 
indictments could be confused. This slight incon- 
venience, which, however, Fouquier-Tinville did not 
regard as one, enabled the Court to deal quickly 
with cases, and did not impair the indictment. This 
alone was considered as important. The Chevalier 
de Rougeville, who was included in the case with 
Toulan and Bruno, had likewise managed to escape. 

The case lasted two days and took up four 
sittings. 

If the fact of having had intercourse with the 
Temple prisoners, or with Marie Antoinette at the 
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Conciergerie, was to involve a sentence, it was 
certain that all, or nearly all, would be doomed. But 
there happened in this case a thing almost unique in 
the judiciary annals of that period. 

The Commune exerted itself to save the accused. 
None of the members deposed against them. If 
they could not prevent the gatekeeper Mathey from 
making charges against some of them, especially 
Lepitre, the magistrates, on the other hand, did 
not even examine Tison. There was an under- 
standing that the municipal officers who were still 
members of the Council, beginning with Michonis, 
were to be saved ; and others, such as the Professor, 
escaped with them. It was not that their counsel was 
eloquent. On the contrary, Vincent’s defence of 
Lepitre. was so poor that the latter cut him short and 
spoke in his place. And although this change in the 
defence could not alter a sentence which was decided 
upon beforehand it enabled Lepitre to take the credit 
of it to himself. He therefore experienced a double 
joy when he heard that he and his fellow prisoners 
were acquitted. They were at once released. 

Michonis alone was found guilty. There were 
grave charges against him, and he had evidently 
taken a part in the ill-defined or not well known 
Rougeville affair. But, although he was found to 
have been privy to it, he was discharged on the 
ground that he had no criminal intention. The 
judges, however, dared not release him at once, 
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and they applied to him the famous law of suspects. 
He was sentenced to prison until general peace 
should be made (Art. 10 of the law of September 
17).! 

The decree was silent concerning the fugitives, 
Toulan, Bruno, and Rougeville. This omission 
could be interpreted in two different ways. It was 
possible to argue that, the Court not having returned 
a verdict of acquittal with reference to their particular 
case, they were liable to be again called to account 
and sentenced; on the other hand, no sentence , 
having been passed and their accomplices having 
been found not guilty, their case was thus definitely 
decided, and they ought to have the benefit of this 
favourable decision. 

Toulan’s wife, who was acquainted with the 
result of the trial without knowing the particulars, 
thought that the acquittal applied without distinction 
to all the accused, and her husband shared her 
opinion on this point. It is only just to say that it 
was in no way contrary to law, and that it was even 
sound common sense. The ex-commissioner be- 
lieved he was acquitted as well as his colleagues. 
Therefore why should he hide himself any longer ? 
Why should he run the risk of becoming suspect in 
order to escape from a peril which no longer 
existed ? 

It was, then, neither out of imprudence nor 

1 National Record Office, W 296, No. 261. 
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from bravado, that he resumed his own name. 
Besides, this was not the cause of his arrest. 


At that period popular mistrust, carried to an 


extreme, gave rise to secret accusations everywhere. 
Every man believed he was called upon to save the 
Republic one and indivisible, whose existence was 
constantly threatened, and accusations rained upon 
the Offices of the Department and of the Commune. 
The latter never disregarded a denunciation, and 
either made a rapid enquiry or more often arrested the 
victim. In order to avoid inconvenience to recog- 
nised or self-styled patriots by preventive measures 
the committees created a card of citizenship which 
was given personally to trustworthy men. The want 
of such a card might entail the worst consequences. 
Unfortunately for him, Toulan was denounced 
to the Revolutionary Committee of Bordeaux. Was 
this accusation made by a too enthusiastic citizen or 
was it due to vengeance on the part of a neighbour, 
perhaps an ill-tempered customer? Was it only 
through ill-luck ? No one knows ; but the Revo- 
lutionary Committee certainly treated Alimestre- 
Toulan as a suspect. He was asked to produce his 
card of citizenship. But he had none, and this for a 
good reason. Unable to show it and to prove that 
he was ‘a good citizen ’—what kind of proofs were 
wanted ?—he was arrested and incarcerated on the 


sth of Germinal, Year Il.—March 25, 1794. 


Vague rumours of the charges laid against } 


. 
oe 
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him had reached Bordeaux; this incident had 
roused them. : 

Toulan, however, confident in the verdict of 
November 19, did not try to deny his identity, 
and showed on the following day, when he was 
examined, perfect frankness, save on certain points 
where too explicit answers might have injured the 
friends who had helped him. 

His replies, never lacking in cleverness, revealed 
perfect serenity of mind. He evidently thought he 
was the victim of some misunderstanding, but he 
was convinced that this error would soon be cleared 
up, and had not the slightest idea that he ran any 
danger through being arrested. 

The Bordeaux Revolutionary ‘Comité de Sur- 
veillance’ had appointed a member to examine 
Toulan, and this member, the citizen Coste junior, 
did not appear to be convinced of the prisoner’s 
guilt; therefore it was with a certain amount 
of kindness that he examined him on the very 
first day after his arrest, the 6th of Germinal, Year II. 
— March 26, 1794. 

This examination, except for the form of it—and 
even this results mainly from the clerk’s rendering— 
looks more like a conversation, for it has no definite 
line, no fixed plan. 

‘Your name, age, residence, vocation, birth- 
place, and last abode ?’ 

‘Francois Adrien Toulan, thirty-three years old, 
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born in Toulouse, public scribe and hardwareman in 
Bordeaux, living at No. 20 Rue Quai-Bourgeois.’ 

‘Has he always carried on business as public © 
scribe or hardwareman ?’ 

‘Before and at the beginning of the Revolution 
he was a book- and music-seller in Paris, after which 
he was clerk, then manager of an office for the 
settlement of emigrants’ property in Paris.’ 

‘Has he resigned his managership at the emi- 
grants’ office ?’ 

Ee Yes: 

‘Was he in charge of the receipt of money on 
account of the Republic ?’ 

“No; he was in charge of nothing but the claims 
of the emigrants’ creditors and of statements made 
in favour of the Republic.’ 

‘Why did he resign ?’ 

‘Because having opened, in partnership with the 
citizen Fondard, an agency for the prompt settle- 
ment of creditors’ claims, and his attendance at his 
own office being necessary, he sent in his resigna- 
tion to the managers, who accepted it.’ 

‘Did he not open a private office with the 
citizen Fondard rather to favour the emigrants, 
taking advantage of the post to which he-had been 
appointed, than to forward the so-called winding-up 
of claims in favour of the Republic ?’ 

This was an insidious question. ‘Toulan replied 


1 This must have been the address of Babéin’s lodging-house. 
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with as much firmness as usual, but could not 
refrain from being ironical at the end. 

‘This office being worked in accordance with a 
law ordering creditors to associate in order to hasten 
the winding up of their claims, he agreed with the 
citizen Fondard to get the assistance of one or 
several lawyers to keep within the meaning of the 
law and accelerate a settlement ; it must be observed 
that as long as he filled his post he could not do 
anything but hurt the emigrants’ interests, and he 
had never thought he was serving them by opening an 
office for selling their estates or paying their creditors.’ 

‘In what year did he go to Paris ?’ 

‘In August 1787.’ 

‘In which section did he live, in which street, 
and where was his domicile ?’ 

‘ He lived successively in three sections, the first 
of which was at the time only the Louvre district. 
When sections were organised this became the 
Feuillants Section ; but his office work making it 
necessary that he should live nearer the Town Hall, 
he removed to the section of that name, and took 
up his abode at No. 13 Rue du Monceau-Saint- | 
Gervais, opposite Lorme.’ 

‘Was he living there on May 1, 1789?’ 

‘He was in the Louvre district.’ 

‘Did he fill any other post in the Paris Commune?’ 

‘He had been appointed section commissioner, 
and consequently was elected twice as representative 

s 
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of the Commune, first of the roth of August Com- 
mune, then of the provisionary Commune.’ 

© With which citizen did he associate more 
particularly ?’ 

‘Owing to his situation he was called to asso- 
ciate with all conditions of people ; but having regard 
to nothing but his work he did nothing more than 
what his vocation demanded.from him ; his day’s 
work over, he was again a member of vociety’s he 
saw people belonging to his section, the Commune, 
and the members of the “Club des Hommes du 
Dix Aoit,” to which he belonged.’ 

‘When did he leave the city of Paris ?’ 

‘On October 7; 1793, at Io A.M.’ 

‘What principles did he hold concerning the 
Republic until May 31 last ?’ 

‘Those of a patriot, who considers nothing but 
his mother country ; one who, a stranger to parties, 
regards and serves his country alone, guided as he 
is by the same principles which prompted him on 
June 30, 1789, to devote himself to the public welfare, 
offering of his own free will to go to the Assemblée 
Nationale, which was then up in arms, beg for the 
pardon of the Gardes Frangaises, and request that 
their colonel should be punished for his arbitrary 
actions, which caused them to be imprisoned ;! he 


1 This sentence is badly constructed ; it should be ‘and that 
their colonel should be punished for sending them to prison, thus 
acting in an arbitrary manner.’ 
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obtained a decree, brought it back to the people, 
and has ever since thought and acted in the same 
way.’ 

‘At what time did he cease to be a municipal 
officer?’ 

‘When the present municipality was definitely 
organised.’ 

‘Can he produce good testimonials for the time 
he resided in Paris, as well as a safe-conduct to leave | 
this place ?’ 

‘ He never asked for testimonials, but his various 
appointments ought to stand for such testimonials. 
As to his conduct, not a single Frenchman can 
reproach him with anything. He had not his 
safe-conduct when he left, although it never was 
refused him whenever he asked for it.’ 

‘Why did he leave Paris ?’ 

‘Because they had come to arrest him ; but his 
wife’s sorrow, and the inward feeling which naturally 
prompts a man to flee from persecution, and also 
the conviction he had that the Government 
could not. issue a warrant againt him on account 
of his conduct and opinions unless it had been 
misled through some arbitrary deed, made him re- 
solve to escape. He remarked, and if necessary 
would appeal to those who had come to arrest him 
to witness to it, that until his escape he had shown 
due regard and obedience to the Government man- 


datories ; and if he employed a little cunning in order 
$2 
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to escape, he neither committed nor intended to 
commit any act of violence.’ 

‘Was he aware of the reasons of his arrest ?’ 

‘If he had known them nothing would have 
induced him to obey the warrant ; but it was only 
when in the coach which runs between Corbeil and 
Auxerre that a citizen, a chief at the head of one of the 
Paris legions, told him that he was accused before 
the Commune of holding private conversations with 
the prisoners at the Temple, and showed him a 
newspaper relating the accusation. . . .’ 

The clear and clever way in which Toulan gave 
his answers evidently made a deep impression on 
the commissioner who examined him. All was said 
in such a sincere and open manner that he did not 
know what to think of it. His perplexity was 
manifest in the next question. 

‘Far from the accusation being based upon that 
conversation, was he not on intimate footing with 
Brissot and the Girondins ?’ : 

At that time danger was indeed to be found on 
every side ; it smote the Royalists as well as the 


Republicans. Hébert had just been guillotined ;. 


Danton’s turn was to come ten days later; the 
Girondins, defeated on March 31, died on the 
scaffold a fortnight before Marie Antoinette. 

But Toulan, who was strongly on his guard against 
the charges to which he was liable, was not slow 
in answering on a point where his conduct was 
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unimpeachable even in the eyes of the greatest anti- 
revolutionists, and he did so with assurance and 
in words which are not lacking in piquancy. 

He said that, careful not to belong to any party, 
he had always had a horror of agitators; he saw 
Brissot only once, both of them being district pre- 
sidents, and this was at the Federation procession of 
1790; he had never spoken to him, and did not 
remember ever seeing any Deputy for the Gironde — 
department. 

‘What were his opinions of the measures 
decided upon by the Convention on May 31 and 
June 1 and 2?’ 

_© Holding a municipal office, he was sent with 
several of his colleagues to ask the neighbouring 
communes to join the Paris municipality, so as to 
form a single body, and he behaved like a patriot ; 
as to this, he appealed to the testimony of his fellow 
travellers. He remarked that he was one of the 
members of the Commune who signed the petition 
asking that the twenty-two Deputies should be put 
on their trial... 2’ 

On hearing such clear answers the commis- 
sioner, struck by the proofs of good-citizenship 
furnished by Toulan in the Girondin affair, came 
back to his first accusation. He asked him ‘if he 
really had held intercourse with the prisoners at 
the Temple.’ 

‘He stated, as he did before the Commune after 
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an accusation made previously by Tison, the man- 
servant of the prisoners, that whilst on duty his 
mission was limited to watching the prisoners ; he 
was never ordered to molest them ; he never spoke to 
them, save in the presence of colleagues, and only on 
indifferent subjects, which had no connection with the 
prisoners or the Revolution. He never answered 
questions of that kind but in an evasive manner, so 
as not to compromise his dignity or the interests of 
the Republic. Yes or No was his usual answer, and 
even this was only in reply to very indifferent ques- 
tions. Moreover, he remarked that in the thirteen 
times he had been on duty at the Temple, which 
made altogether twenty-six days, he never was ‘one 
single minute alone with the prisoners.’ 

‘Being certain that he had nothing to reproach 
himself with in the discharge of his duties, and 
knowing the accusations brought against him, how 
was it that he tried to avoid submitting to the law ?’ 

‘A similar denunciation had been made, and the 
seals had been affixed to his papers at his own 
request ; he thought this denunciation had been 
taken for what it was worth, as it did not contain a 
single word of truth; seeing on one hand un- 
relenting animosity, although he had been found to 
be innocent, as the warrant made no mention of the 
reason of his arrest, as it should have done in order 
to be in conformity with the law, he saw in such 
persecution the long-concocted plan of evil-minded 
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men against patriots, and thought it wise to escape 
from it until the truth should be made plain, as it 
had been at last, since the Revolutionary Tribunal 
had acquitted him at the same time as those accused 
with him ; he would explain later why he resumed 
his own name.’ 

He was so affirmative, so clear that the com- 
missioner ceased questioning him on the main point 
of the accusation, and asked him secondary questions — 
about himself, his condition, and the various cir- 
cumstances of his departure from Paris. 

‘Was he married ? What was his wife’s name? 
Had he any children ?’ 

‘He had been married since July 1787. His 
wife was Francoise Germaine Dumasbon. He 
had no children.’ 

‘Where was his wife staying ?’ 

‘ His wife had always followed in his footsteps ; 
but although she was not learned, her heart was 
thoroughly French, and she rejoiced with him over 
the Revolution. They parted only, as he said before, 
when he left Paris, and about a fortnight since she 
had joined him in Bordeaux, as he was sure that, 
being found innocent, he would live there peacefully 
on the fruits of his labour, like the good republican 
that he was.’ 

‘ Since he said he was a native of Toulouse, how 
was it he did not seek refuge among his relatives 
rather than come to Bordeaux ?’ 
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‘He did go there at first; but hearing on his 
arrival that news of the charge against him had pre- 
ceded him, he was afraid to remain in a place where 
he was very well known, and preferred to stay in 
Bordeaux, where he had worked previously, but 
where he would not be easily recognised.’ 

‘Was this on the faith of a passport given by 
the Neuilly municipality, which he handed over to 
his section on October 6 last ?’ 

‘When he fled he went to a friend’s house. This 
friend, who did not live far from the Neuilly 
municipality, offered to obtain a passport for him. 
At his friend’s request it was filled up by himself, and 
the following day he brought him the passport quite 
ready ; it was this which enabled him to reach 
Toulouse, and it was stamped twice on the way.’ 

‘ What was that friend’s name, and where was he 
staying ?’ 

‘He would not tell.’ 

‘Why, having reached Toulouse, had he taken 
on October 26 a passport under the name of Roch 
Alimestre, since his name was Francois Toulan ?’ 


‘ As he said before, the charge against him had - 


preceded him to Toulouse. To have asked for a 
passport in his own name would only have ensured 
his arrest. Some one, whose name he would never 
divulge, asked for one under the name of Rosalie 
Mestre, but the secretary made a mistake and wrote 
“Ros Alimestre” ; he himself wanted to use this 
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passport, being unable to do otherwise, and seeing the 
scratching out, and the similarity in the description, 
he made use of it to go to Bordeaux.’ 

‘What had been his means of living since 
coming to Bordeaux ?’ 

‘His work, an honest life, the little money his 
wife sent him from Paris, his savings whilst he was a 
clerk, and the amount he had derived from the sale 
of his business and furniture in Paris.’ 

‘Did he on his arrival at Bordeaux register 
his name at the municipality, and if so which of his 
names ?’ 

‘ The citizen Babein’s books would prove that on 
his arrival he was registered under the name of 
Alimestre ; since then he and the citizen Babein had 
agreed that his name should not be removed from 
the books as if he had left, for he slept at his shop 
on the Royan quay, so that he might be found if he 
were wanted by those who thought that he was still 
staying at the citizen Babein’s house ; in fact, he 
was now living there, at least since his wife came ; 
he also said that, although he was hiding, he was 
desirous to obey the law, and had his name Roch 
Alimestre put over his shop.’ 

‘What sort of things did he write as a public 
scribe P’ 

‘ He wrote only letters, petitions. . . . 

And as at that time nothing could end without 
a solemn declaration of the rights of the State and 
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of God—although both were practically denied by 
the very men who most strongly afirmed them— 


to a last question, ‘When he wrote petitions, did 


he ever attempt to slander the constituted authorities 
in order to aid intrigue and the aristocracy ?’ 
Toulan replied, perhaps with sincerity, ‘ that every 
constituted authority being, in his opinion, after the 
Supreme Being, most worthy of respect, he was 
incapable of slandering or belittling them.’ 

Thus closed this long examination, during which 
the Gascon with extraordinary shrewdness took 
advantage of the smallest loophole in a question, 
and so answered as to clear himself in the eyes of 
his judge. In fact, his cleverness was very near 
being crowned with success. | 

When he was arrested the police had seized in 
his room his two passports, his correspondence with 
Rosalie Lafont and Belon, all his cousin Ricard’s 
letters, and various papers. The whole had been 
made into a parcel, sealed, and taken to the Comité 
de Surveillance. The seals were broken the day 
after his examination and the parcel made up again 
in his presence. This is proved by a report relative 
to it : 

‘On this day, 8th of Germinal, Year Il. of 
the French Republic, 

‘ We, members of the purifying committee of the 
Brutus section, together with Dorgueil, member of 
the Comité de Surveillance, betook ourselves to the. 
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prisons of the Palais Brutus, in order to ask the 
citizen Toulan to come with us, so that he might be 
present at the breaking of the seals which were 
affixed by the undersigned, who were authorised to 
do so by the Comité de Surveillance. Being there, 
we proceeded, and after seeing that they were whole 
and in good condition, and carefully verifying every 
paper, we decided to take them away and submit 
them to the Committee ; the citizen Toulan agreed 
to this. We wrapped them up in a sheet of paper 
and sealed them in his presence. We found more- 
over a medal struck in commemoration of the Tenth 
of August, 1792 (old style), and a certificate. We 
made a complete report of all. 
‘Bordeaux : the said day and year as above. 


‘Lemaitre, Touran, Dorcueit, Docue.’ 


The presence of this Tenth of August medal 
among Toulan’s papers made a deep impression on 
the members of the Committee. How could a 
patriot worthy of such a reward be guilty of asso- 
ciating in conspiracy with the enemies of France and 
betraying the Republic ? Doubt entered their minds, 
and, whilst remanding Toulan, they availed them- 
selves of the stay in Bordeaux of Isabeau, a repre- 
sentative of the people, to enquire about the prisoner, 
and ask him, if necessary, to write to Paris on this 
matter. 
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Isabeau promised to do what they asked ; but he 


had to attend to more important affairs than that of — 


a municipal officer who was implicated in an episode 
of more than a year ago. No sooner did he leave 
Bordeaux than he forgot all about the mission he 
had accepted. 

Time, however, was passing, and no information 
came. Toulan was still in prison. The members 
of the Committee began to feel doubtful, and, 
deciding to put an end to this awkward situation, 
they in consequence applied directly to the Paris 
municipality. 

Their letter is interesting for more than one 
reason—first, because it expresses their apprehen- 
sions with great simplicity, and then because it con- 
tains expressions which show the ridiculous zeal of 
a provincial committee who pile up words and 
epithets. For those Bordeaux people the words 
‘FE alité, Liberté, Fraternité’ were not sufficient, 
and it was necessary to do more than proclaim the 
Republic one and indivisible. They added to the 
headings of their note paper expressions in keeping 
with their patriotic feelings : 


‘Eoauité, Liserté, Fraternité, Vertu. 
‘ Bordeaux: the 26th of Floréal, Year II. 
—May 15, 1794—of the French 
Republic one, indivisible, and 
imperishable. 
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©To the Public Prosecutor.! 
‘To advise the police. 
‘To advise the Bordeaux Commune. 

‘The Revolutionary Comité de Surveillance of 
the Bordeaux Commune to the Paris Municipality : 

‘Brethren and friends, two months ago we 
arrested the citizen Toulan, a native of Toulouse, 
and an inhabitant of Paris for several years, who 
lived in two different sections, on the Feuillants and 
afterwards on a section of that name, 13 Rue de 
Monceau-Saint-Gervais, opposite Lorme. 

_©Toulan filled, he said, several public posts, such 
as clerk and chief clerk at the office for the Paris emi- 
grants’ estates. As commissioner of his section, he 
was, in consequence, twice elected representative of 
the Commune of the 1oth of August and the Pro- 
visional Commune. On May 31, June 1 and 2, he, 
being an official, was sent to ask the neighbouring 
-Communes to join the Paris municipality. He 
ceased to fill those posts, he added, when the 
present Commune was definitely organised. 

‘ This citizen left Paris for Toulouse on October 7, 
and absconded, as there was a warrant out against him, 
issued by the constituted authorities of Paris, as he 
was suspected of having held secret conversations 
with the prisoners incarcerated at the Temple. 

‘This citizen was arrested here for having neither 


1 Notes written by a member of the Paris municipality. 
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a card of citizenship nor anything which might 
prove that he was a good citizen. 

‘We therefore invite you, brethren and friends, 
to enlighten us as to this citizen. If, as he said in 
his examination, he is a sincere patriot, he deserves 
to enjoy his freedom and the esteem of his fellow 
citizens; if, on the contrary, he betrayed the 
confidence of his country, he deserves to be hated 
like a traitor. 

‘Salut et fraternite. 
‘The members of the Committee, 
© Moret (chairman), BaRREAU, 
Layer, PLenaup.’ 


On the following day these same members of the 


Committee thought that they had perhaps made a — 


mistake in sending their letter to the Paris munici- 


pality, and they decided to inform directly the great — 


purveyor of the guillotine, Fouquier-Tinville himself. 
They thought he must know Toulan, who had ap- 
peared before him, from what they understood him 


to have said. 
‘Ecaitt, Liserte, FRATERNITE, VERTU. 
‘ Bordeaux ; the 27th of Floréal, 


Year Il.—May 16, 1794 
_—of the French Republic 


one, indivisible, and in-— 


destructible. 
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‘The Revolutionary Comité de Surveillance of the 
Bordeaux Commune to the Public Prosecutor to the 
Revolutionary Tribunal of Paris : 

‘We arrested as suspect about two months ago 
the citizen Toulan, who in his examination stated to 
us that he was in 1791 a municipal official, and after- 
wards a section commissioner, &c. Healso declared 
that he had appeared before your tribunal and was 
acquitted. 

‘As we had doubts concerning this individual 
we forwarded a copy of his examination to the 
citizen Izabeau [sic], a representative of the people, 
who kindly undertook to write to Paris to make an 
enquiry about him. We have been expecting this 
information every day ; but seeing the time elapse 
without receiving anything we made up our minds 
to apply to you for the information we require. 
You must know him, since he was tried at your 
bar ; in any case it will not be difficult for you to 
do us the service which we require of you, by 
making a short enquiry. We wish it all the more 
since we do not ourselves know the citizen Toulan. 
We should grieve very much if he did not deserve 
the imprisonment which he endures. If he be guilty 
we shall have him tried, but if he be innocent we 
must release him at the earliest date. 

“Be so kind, brother friend, as to clear up our 
uncertainty. 

‘Be so kind as to enable us to know Toulan, 
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and depend upon the affection which your brethren 
and friends have vowed to you. 
‘The Members of the Committee, 
‘More (chairman), BarREAU (secretary), 
Layez, BLancarD junior, PLENAUD.’ 


Their precautions were praiseworthy but super- 
~ fluous. In those days an accusation seldom went 
astray. The Paris municipality hastened to transmit 
the letter of the Bordeaux citizens to Fouquier- 


Tinville. 


‘Paris: 4th of Prairial, Year I. of the 
French Republic—May 23, 1794- 


‘The Mayor of Paris to the Public Prosecutor to 
‘the Revolutionary Tribunal. 


¢Crr1zen,—I send herewith the letter written on 
the 26th of Floréal to the Paris Municipality by 
the Revolutionary Comité de Surveillance of the 
Bordeaux Commune. As you are in a position to 
have exact information on the citizen Toulan, who 
-s mentioned in this letter, I thought it my duty to 
forward it to you, so that you may proceed against 
this individual as you may think fit. 


‘Salut et fraternité. 
‘ LescoT-FLEURIOT.’ 


The administrators of police came to the rescue. 





| 
| 
| 
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‘Paris Commune, Police Department : 


‘ sth Prairial—May 24, 1794— 
Year Il. of the French 
~ Republic one and indivisible. 


‘To the Citizen Public Prosecutor to the 
Revolutionary Tribunal. 


‘ Crtizen,—The citizen Mayor has informed us 
that he forwarded to you a letter which he received 
from the Comité de Surveillance of Bordeaux relative 
to the arrest in that city of the citizen Toulan, who 
absconded last October in order to escape from a 
warrant issued against him, he being accused of hold- 
ing secret conversations with the Temple prisoners. 
We inform you that we have at our office a copy of 
the report upon his escape, and the affixing of seals 
to his papers. Should this document be useful to 
you let us know, and we shall forward it to you 
at once. 

©The Police Administrators 
Sovaquoy, Muzer.’? 


It is a pity that Fouquier-Tinville did not consider 
the document which was offered to him useful, for 
we might then still possess it. Instead of being 
placed amongst the dossiers of the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, which, having been sent to the National 


+ National Record Office, W 296, No. 261. 
T 
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Record Office, were all kept, it remained at the Hotel 
de Ville, and disappeared in the fire which destroyed 
that building in 1871—a fire which was lit by the 
successors of Souquoy and Muzet. 

The terrible Public Prosecutor, Fouquier-Tin- 
ville, put upon the scent by these letters and accusa- 
tions, remembered full well Toulan, the municipal 
who had defied the representatives of the Commune 
and had managed to evade his Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal. At last he was caught ! 

Fouquier immediately wrote upon the margin of 
the denunciation made by the Comité de Surveillance 


the following instructions :—- 


‘ Look for the Michonis documents. 

‘ Ask for the indictment against Toulan. 

© Answer this letter and say that Toulan was accused, 
hut did not come before the Court, and that, on the con- 
trary, he fled. Request the Committee to execute as early 
as possible the subjoined warrant. 

‘Then return me this letter. 


‘Written on the 7th of Prairial.’ Sent the 
warrant.’ | 


Being thus warned, the members of the Comité 
de Surveillance, rejoicing over their capture, proud 
of their discernment, and happy in being able to 
send to the scaffold a man who had escaped from 


1 May 26, 1794. 
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the Revolutionary Tribunal, sent Toulan to Paris 
with all despatch. 

They wrote to the Public Prosecutor on the 
15th of Prairial, Year I].—June 3, 1794— 


‘BROTHER AND Frienp,—In accordance with 
the request you made us we embark to-day the 
citizen Toulan under the guard and responsibility 
of the gendarmerie, to whom we have entrusted a 
parcel for you, containing— 

‘1, His examination. 

‘2. The report on the breaking of the seals. 

‘3. Two passports, one from Toulouse and the 
other from Neuilly. 

‘You will also find in the same parcel the papers 
which were seized at his residence when the seals 
were broken. 

‘We hope you will be pleased at the prompti- 
tude with which we have sent you this parcel. You 
may always rely on our zeal in helping you in your 
painful work. 


‘ We remain your Friends and Brethren, 
the Members of the Committee, 
‘Pienaup (secretary) ; Micuenor (chairman).’ 


We have no document to tell us in what state 
of mind Toulan had been since his examination. 
He was in prison and in close custody. His wife 
was unable to help him, for even when she was in 

T2 
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Paris, in less critical circumstances, she had required 
the aid and advice of her cousin Ricard. Besides, 
whom did she know in Bordeaux ? To whom could 
she apply in a town where she had arrived only a 
few days before? Her only hope now, if she re- 
tained any, was in the Gascon’s cleverness and in 
the good luck which had till then been his. 

The respite which Isabeat by his silence un- 
wittingly procured for the prisoner was a good 
omen. Who knows? Toulan was perhaps hope- 
ful ; maybe he flattered himself he would be able 
once more to ward off the blow with which he was 
threatened and thus again escape from his enemies. 

But fortune was growing weary ; it forsook the 
unfortunate man. He who had braved the greatest 
dangers, he who had many a time saved his life in 
the worst of circumstances, was now the victim of a 
very trifling matter. He had no card of citizenship, 
and this was sufficient reason for his being sent to 
prison. 

He was examined, and scorned denial. Besides 
had he not been acquitted before, and was he not a 


patriot? Beyond the compassion which led him to’ 


associate with the friends of royalty and to take 
part in a conspiracy whose object was not so much 
to injure the Republic, which was perfectly safe 
against any possible attempt, as to help a woman, a 
captive mother, what did they reproach him with ? 
Where could they find a citizen who gave better 
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proofs of patriotism than he? He could appeal to 
witnesses, he could quote dates—June 30, 1789 ; 
August 10, 1792 ; May 31 and June 1 and 2, 1793. 
He could show his commemoration medal, and his 
signature to the petition against the twenty-two. 
Vain defence! Fouquier admitted no palliations, 
and crimes, or what he considered such, could not 
be atoned for. 

From the time of his arrest, Toulan’s history 
is contained entirely in official documents, prosy and 
simple, like the Bordeaux ones—cold and awful, 
like the Paris ones. 

Upon the last letter Fouquier wrote— 

‘Warrant and duplicate received on the 4th of 
Messidor—June 22. 

* Conciergerie.’ 

Everyone knows what this word meant. 
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CHAPTER IX 


Increase of the Terror—The Guillotine is taken to the Place du 
Tréne Renversé—Toulan in Paris—The Revolutionary 
Tribunal—Judges and Jurymen—The Indictment—His 
Companions—Verdict—Sentence of Death—Execution. 


Tue Terror was increasing. 

In order to find a pretext for condemnation the 
murderers had invented fabulous conspiracies both 
in prisons and abroad. Every man who was arrested 
was brought before the Revolutionary Tribunal 
and found guilty of having taken part in either one 
or the other. And as these two conspiracies never 
existed it was very difficult to clear one’s self of the 
charge. 

Those who escaped sentence were few—not more 
than one in ten. As to the number sentenced, it 
was twelve hundred and sixty-nine from March 10, 
1793, to June 10, 1794, and from that date to the 
gth of Thermidor it amounted to fourteen hundred 
victims. Every day whole batches of them were 
sent before the Court and executed immediately after 
being sentenced. ‘Things are going well,’ Fouquier 
said ; ‘ heads are falling like tiles.’ 

The dismal cart at first took the victims to the 
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Place de la Révolution, formerly the Place Louis XV., 
and now the Place de la Concorde. But the inhabi- 
tants of that district, above all those who lived in the 
Rue Saint-Honoré, complained of spectacles which 
injured their trade and interfered with the everyday 
business of life. Their complaint was taken into 
consideration, and the scaffold was removed first to 
the Place de la Bastille, and then to the Vincennes | 
Gate, also called the Tréne Renversé, and at the 
present day the Place du Tréne. 

Such protests, notwithstanding the Terror, 
pointed to a state of mind ready fora reaction. In 
fact, this feeling was dormant in every heart, except 
in the case of a few Montagnards who were behind 
their time. Even Robespierre himself was inclined 
to be lenient, thinking that enough blood had 
already been spilt. 

But he had not sufficient strength of character 
to stand against the agitation which was then in 
full swing, and of which, in spite of himself, he was 
the personification. He was considered, and not 
unreasonably, as an accomplice in all the crimes 
committed during the Revolution and as responsible 
for all the executions. This popular belief was 
justified by the double execution of the Hébertists 
and Dantonists. 

Such a Government, which was possible only 
as the result of the greatest political movement of 
modern times, when the last bonds of ancient society 
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were breaking on every side, and when foreign 
enemies were attacking and endangering the country, 
could not last. Could Toulan, who arrived in Paris 
on the 4th of Messidor—June 22—escape from 
Fouquier’s hands until the reaction which was 
anticipated and certain should take place § P 


Whether he felt the ground giving way under 


his feet, or whether death called for other deaths, 
Bouruier was in a hurry. He was indefatigable ; 
and, thanks to him, the Tribunal was constantly and 
well provided with victims. 

A week after his arrival the ex-member of the 
Commune was arraigned before his unrelenting 
judges, on the 12th of Messidor—June 30. The in- 
dictment so far as he was concerned had been drawn 
up by the Public Prosecutor with open dishonesty— 


‘ Antoine-Quentin Fouquier re Frangois-Adrien 
Toulan,’ &c. 


‘It results, from a careful examination of the 
documents sent to the Public Prosecutor, that Toulan 


had intercourse with the woman Capet, that he had 


private conversations with her ; one day in particular 
Toulan ordered Capet junior and his sister to be 
shut up in one of the turrets, in order to be alone 
with the two women. In fact, he talked with them 
for about an hour and a half, after which time the two 
children were allowed to return. On another occasion 
Toulan was heard to say to the widow Capet and her 
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sister Elisabeth that every evening at half-past ten he 
would send close to the Temple a newsvendor to call 
out whatever news might be of interest to them. It 
was observed that one night the two women did 
not go to bed until 11 o’clock p.m., and that they 
showed much temper because they had not, as usual, 
heard the newsvendor call out. 

‘It appears that as a reward for his kindness | 
Toulan received, among other presents, a gold box. 
This fact was averred and recognised as true when 
the first discussion took place, which resulted in 
Michonis and other municipal officials being tried. 
It was likewise found out during the same discus- 
sion that when Capet was executed Toulan had 
managed to take his (Capet’s) hat, leaving his own 
instead, and that he gave the hat to Madame 
Elisabeth ; lastly, it was Toulan who handed over 
to Capet the list of the Paris electors which was 
found in Capet’s cupboard.’ 

This indictment was a mixture of truths and 
falsehoods. The first part was based on the sayings 
which Hebert had forced out of the mouth of a 
sickly and stupid child, morally and _ physically 
exhausted. That alone ought to have rendered 
them suspect and caused them to be put on one side, 
although they might be true in reality. But what 
of the other assertions? In respect to them 
Fouquier was making false statements, and, what 
was worse, he knew them to be so. The letter 
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which we have reproduced, and which proves that he 
had access to the Michonis papers, proves that he 
barefacedly altered the truth. 

Nothing in the Michonis affair proved that it 
was a known fact that Marie Antoinette gave 
Toulan a gold box; the same may be said of the 
story of the hat and of the list of electors handed 
over to ‘ Capet.’ 

Toulan had certainly plotted in favour of the 
Queen, but the proofs of the plot were not produced 
at the trial ; the conspiracy was not even suspected. 
It was only later on that Jarjayes, Lepitre, and Turgy 
were to speak, and this only for the benefit of 
posterity. | 

The facts mentioned, taken separately, were of 
little importance and proved nothing. But on this 
occasion Fouquier acted after his usual fashion ; he 
grouped round Toulan nineteen other prisoners who 
did not know each other, and a few of whom only 
were implicated in the same case. 

The list of them is interesting, for it shows that 
the Revolutionary Tribunal was eclectic and despised. 
no victims, not even those drawn from the lower 
classes. 

In the dock were to be seen beside Toulan an 
ex-chief justice in the Toulouse parliament, Nicolas 
Pichard, his wife, and Jean Clerc, his steward ; two 
men from Calvados, Michel and Noél Taillepied, 
one a farmer and the other a hairdresser; an 
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adjutant-major of the 6th Battalion of the Manche, 
J. B. Mausin ; a sculptor, Victor Laguepierre ; the 
president of the Rethel tribunal, Stanislas Vuibert, 
and a bookseller who had printed a pamphlet for him, 
J. B. Raucourt ; a cooper, F. Dubois; a farmer, 
Guillaume Lagoudie; a cook, Jean Bellegou; a 
joiner, Pierre Caillet ; a baker, Nicolas Houlier ; 
a handkerchief-seller, Marie Anne Ferrand ; a lady ~ 
of independent means, Marie Catherine Patissier, 
widow of M. Duvernay ; then an ex-priest, Jean 
Louis Mérot ; an ex-attorney, Georges Vechembre ; 
and an ex-marquise, Anne Marie Thérese de 
Feuquieres. 

As their names had been grouped together so 
were the charges against them, and instead of 
mentioning opposite every name the particular 
accusation on which the prisoner was to be tried 
they were all together ‘convicted of having become 
enemies of the nation, either by keeping up a corre- 
spondence or intercourse with the enemies of the 
Republic, at home and abroad, in order to provide 
help for them in men and money... or by 
contributing through decisions, printed or written 
by hand, to degrade and dissolve the national 
representation or to restore monarchy . . . or again 
by fighting with the English army in Toulon or the 
Federalists in the Department of Eure and Loire.... 
by fomenting trouble among the men employed in 
public works . . . or by, as public officers, keeping 
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up intercourse with the woman Capet and her sister 
during their incarceration at the Temple .. . by 
assuming false titles, which caused several patriots 
to be molested and imprisoned unjustly . . . lastly, 
by endeavouring to arm citizens against one another, 
and, above all, against the constituted authorities.’ 

Such an intentional confusion, opposed to the 
most rudimentary rules of justice and in defiance of 
the sacred rights of defence, aggravated enormously 
the accusations brought against these unfortunate 
people. How could they make the truth clear 
in the midst of this confusion, and speak with 
thorough knowledge of the case, when the prosecutor 
was a clever and passionate man, the president 
partial, and the jury packed with men who could 
be depended upon? 

On that day, Messidor 12, Year I].—June 30, 
1794—the Court was thus composed : Scellier, presi- 
dent, who was tried and guillotined after the 9th of 
Thermidor ; Charles Harny and Antoine Marie 
Maire, judges ; Fouquier-Tinville, Public Prosecutor, 


afterwards tried and guillotined with Scellier (Floréal 


17—18, Year I1].—May 6-7, 1795). The jurymen 
were Renaudin, Billion, Depréaux, Lumiere, 
Prieur, Marbel, and Chatelet. The latter was well 
known for the habit he had of putting merely an ‘ F’ 
against the names of those whom he wished to 
sentence. Four of the men who shared Fouquier’s 
and Scellier’s crimes suffered with them : these were 
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Renaudin, Lumiére, Prieur, and Chatelet. On that 
day the capital ‘F’ was for him. 

The procés-verbal of the Revolutionary criminal 
court ‘established by law on March 10, 1793, and 
again on April 5 of the same year, astonished by its 
brevity and simplicity.’ 

The hearing began at1o a.m. First the names of 
the accused, then those of the witnesses were read out. 
The latter were six in number, and all were sum- 
moned for the Houlier case. After this the dossier 
bears the note, ‘ The debate was closed,’ which proves 
that it was hardly opened. The Court limited itself 
to a brief examination of the prisoners. 

Then the report goes on, ‘The said citizen 
Fouquier was heard as to the means of justifying the 
indictment.’ And that was all. The printed paper 
made provision for a defence ; but the unfortunate 
prisoners, who were debarred from having counsel,! 
could not even delude themselves into believing that 
they would be allowed to discuss the charges brought 
against them, so that the clerk erased from the sheet 
the useless words ‘and after him the counsel of . . . 
accused .. . on... defence.’ | 

The jury returned their verdict at once. At that 
time there was no scale of sentences ; the accused 
were either sentenced to death or acquitted. Out 
of the twenty prisoners, through an exceptional 


1 By the law of the 22nd of Prairial the services of counsel were 
forbidden to conspirators. 
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leniency which is ten per cent. above the average, five 
were released — Laguepierre, Raucourt, Dubois, 
Caillet, and Houlier. The others, without anything 
more having been proved against them than in the 
case of these five, were sentenced to death. 

The procés-verbal adds— 

‘ Ordered, that at the suit of the Public Prosecutor 
the present judgment shall be executed within twenty- 
four hours on the square called Barri¢re de Vincennes,’ 

Fouquier-Tinville did not wait twenty-four hours. 
Carts were always kept in readiness in the courtyard 
of the Palais de Justice. As they came out from the 
court, the fifteen sentenced prisoners took their seats 
in the carts and were taken to the place of execution. 

We have no narrative telling us what was their 
attitude, but at a time when people died so bravely 
and with truly surprising submissiveness it is evident 
that these followed suit. Could Toulan die other- 
wise, he who had during his life given so many 
tokens of heroism ? 

Thus perished on June 30, 1794, this brave man, 
who very nearly played a great part when near Marie 
Thérése’s daughter, and who, whilst remaining an 
obscure soldier in a desperate cause, was its sole victim. 
His good fortune, which so long protected him, for- 
sook him a few weeks too soon. Twenty-seven days 
after his death Robespierre fell, the Terror ceased, the 
prisons were opened. Had he lived till the gth of 
Thermidor, ‘ Fidéle’ would have been saved. 
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CHAPTER X 


Conclusion. 


Or all the personages who were mixed up in the 
conspiracy to deliver the Royal Family in February— 
March 1793 Toulan was the only one who mounted 
the scaffold. After experiencing diverse fortune the 
others met again in France during the Restoration, 
and received tokens of gratitude from Marie Thérése, 
who had become Duchesse d’Angouléme. 

But before she reached this happy position she 
underwent many trials. 

For a long time the Chevalier de Jarjayes, who 
had remained in Turin, entertained the worst fears 
concerning his wife—which, indeed, were fully 
justified. The reader will remember that she was 
arrested on October 15 and taken to La Force. 
There she remained for six weeks a prisoner, after 
which period she was released. But, arrested again 
a short time afterwards, she was incarcerated in the 
Convent of English Ladies. She was exposed to 
the greatest dangers during the nine months of her 
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imprisonment. The least bad luck might have caused 
her name to be put on the list of prisoners called to 
appear before the Revolutionary Tribunal, which 
would certainly have sentenced her. She was saved 
by the 9th of Thermidor, which opened for good 
her prison doors. 

During this lapse of time, and in spite of the 
patronage of the King of Sardinia, the General led 
a life of poverty approaching misery, and suffered 
from the inaction in which he was forced to 
remain. On February 18, 1794, he wrote to 
M. de Fersen— 

‘My intentions (as well as those of the friend 
with whom I left France, and whom I had taken 
with me from the General War Depét, of which I was 
Director) are to serve in the army of the Prince de 
Coburg. I was extremely well received by the King 
of Sardinia, and this excellent prince continues to 
shower kindnesses on me ; but until now I have not 
been able to be of any use to him. It seems to me 
very cruel to have to witness a system of inactivity, 


which, in default of events which we have no 


right to expect, will inevitably lead Piedmont to 
ruin. 

‘You will easily understand, Monsieur le Comte, 
that I am not only wanting to enter the army. I 
wish to make a position of some kind which will 
enable me to take my poor wife out of France, and 
enjoy in retirement the only consolation which 
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can henceforth be ours—remembrance of the kind- 
ness of our great and unfortunate Queen. No 
thought of selfishness ever mingled with my 
devotion to that princess ; I remained near her as 
long as I could be of use to her... . 

‘. .. 1 have no hope nor expectation of ever 
being able to put into execution the only plan suitable — 
for me, unless you can persuade the Comte de Mercy 
to explain to the Emperor my wife’s and my own 
situation, so as to arouse his interest and induce him 
to give us, instead of the post I ask for in his army, 
a shelter and enough money to allow us to live 
until I can turn the estates I have in France into 
ready cash, or get the money for the Brussels bonds 
of which I spoke to you in my last letter. . . . 

‘. . . What attraction can a military career have 
for me while I am haunted by the idea that if the 
scoundrels heard that I served in the allied forces 


they would kill my wife and children? .. .”! 


The 18th of Brumaire restored peace to France, 
and offered all French people the possibility of 
returning to their country. The Chevalier hastened 
to take advantage of it. He came back to his wife 
and children ; and, as his fortune had been con- 
siderably impaired both by the sacrifices he had 
made for Marie Antoinette and by the bad times, he 


' Le Comte de Fersen et la Cour de France vol. ii. pp. 430~432. 
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applied for and was granted the vice-presidency of 
the eastern salt mines. In 1815 he was appointed 
lieutenant-general by Louis XVIII. 

He died in Paris on September 11, 1822, at the 
age of seventy-seven. Madame de Jarjayes, who 
survived him for fifteen years, died on June 23, 
1837. 

What became of Cousin Ricard is not known ; 
but the man who bore her name, ‘ the day bushels 
received as his reward a situation in the National 
Lottery. A pension was awarded to Bichette, 
Toulan’s widow. 

The devoted Turgy, who managed to remain at 
the Temple after Marie Antoinette had been taken to 
the Conciergerie, had to leave when closer watch was 
kept over Madame Elisabeth and the royal children. 
At 6 a.m. on October 13 the municipal officers 
ordered him to leave the Temple at once. Forced 
to obey this time, he and his comrades Chrétien 
and Marchand said good-bye to that residence of 
kings, and retired to Tournans, in Brie.’ 


Louis XVIII. ennobled him and made him an 


officer of the Royal Order of the Legion of Honour. 
In spite of his age he became first valet de chambre 
and usher in the Duchesse d’Angouléme’s private 
apartments. 

With regard to Lepitre, his acquittal, and, later, 


' Fragments, by Turgy, p. 381. 
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the 9th of Thermidor, restored him to safety. He 
was glad to resume his profession, and to enjoy 
recollections which flattered his vanity. He re- 
moved nearer to the Temple, and received per- 
mission to address some by no means poetic verses 
to Marie Therese. 

He continued to teach during the whole period 
of the Empire, though he hated Napoleon. He was 
certainly not dazzled by that great man. In his 
leisure he wrote a history of the events in which he 
had been concerned. This account appeared about 
1814 without the author’s name. It was embel- 
lished with a summary written in the style of 
Bossuet, which broached a theory worthy of Joseph 
Prudhomme: ‘ May these lessons of the past never 
be lost to posterity, and may the memory of such 
great sufferings warn us against the excesses of which 
they were the mournful results.’ ! 

On May 19, 1814, he was presented to Marie 
Thérése, who did not forget the services that he 
had rendered to her parents, and afterwards, on 
November 19, 1814, made him a Knight of the 
Legion of Honour. He blushed at not being more 
worthy of such a reward and such an honour, and 
resolved to fully deserve it. He at once prepared 
a second edition of ‘Quelques Souvenirs,’ carefully 
omitting all that might minimise his own part in 


1 P. go. 
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the story. Toulan had perished; the Chevalier 
de Jarjayes, who was born in 1745, was very old, if — 
he were not dead. Who could contradict him ? 

From 1816 he was professor of rhetoric at the 
college of Rouen; in 1821 he was appointed to 
the Versailles College, and he died in that town on 
January 18, 1826, taking with him to the next world 
the belief that he had been a hero indeed. 


THE END. 
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Nore Grains 


The Professor’s Experiment. 


BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT. 


The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 
That Other Person. 


BY HARRIETT JAY. 
The Dark Colleen. 
The Queen of Connaught. 


BY MARK KERSHAW. 
Colonial Facts and Fictions. 


BY R. ASHE KING. 


the Wearine f the G 

e ° reen.’ 
Passion’s Slave. : 
Bell Barry. 


BY EDMOND LEPELLETIER. 
Madame Sans-Géne. 
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TWO-SHILLING POPULAR NOVELS. 





BY JOHN LEYS. 
The Lindsays 


BY E. LYNN LINTON. 


Patricia Kemball. 

The Atonementof Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord ? 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family. 
‘My Love!’ 

Ione. 

Paston Carew. 

Sowing the Wind. 

The One too Many. 
Dulcie Everton. 


BY HENRY W. LUCY. 
Gideon Fleyce. 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY. 


Dear Lady Disdain. 

The Waterdale Neighbours. 
My Enemy’s Daughter. 

A Fair Saxon. 

Linley Rochford. 

Miss Misanthrope. 

Donna Quixote. 

The Comet of a Season. 
Maid of Athens. 

Camiola: a Girl with a Fortune. 
The Dictator. 

Red Diamonds. 

The Riddle Ring. 


BY HUGH MacCOLL. 
Mr. Stranger’s Sealed Packet. 


BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 
Heather and Snow. 


BY MRS. MACDONELL, 
Quaker Cousins, 


BY W. H. MALLOCK, 
The New Republic. 


BY BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
A Secret of the Sea. 





BY L. T. MEADE, 
A Soldier of Fortune. 


BY LEONARD MERRICK, 
The Man who was Good. 


BY JEAN MIDDLEMASS8, 


Touch and Go. 
Mr. Dorillion. 


BY MRS. MOLESWORTH. 
Hathercourt Rectory. 


BY J. E. MUDDOCK, 
Stories Weird and Wonderful. 
The Dead Man’s Secret. 
From the Bosom of the Deep. 


BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


A‘ Life’s Atonement. 
heey h’s Coat, 
al Strange. 
A Model Father. 
Coals of Fire. 
Hearts. 
By the Gate of the Sea. 
The hal 4 of the World. 
Nay = —— Nature. 
irst Person Singular. 
ic Fortune. 
Old Blazer’s Hero. 
Bob Martin’s Little Girl. 
‘Fime’s Revenges. 
A Wasted Crime. 
In Direst Peril. 
Mount Despair. 
A Capful o’ Nails. 


BY MURRAY AND HERMAN. 
One Traveller Returns. 
Paul Jones’s Alias. 
The Bishops’ Bible. 
BY HUME NISBET. 
‘Bail Up? 
Dr. Bernard St. Vincent. 
BY W. E. NORRIS. 
Saint Ann’s. 
Billy Bellew. 
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6 TW0O-SHILLING POPULAR NOVELS. 





BY GEORGES OHNET. 
Doctor Rameau. 


BY MRS, OLIPHANT, 


Whiteladies. 
The Primrose Path. 


The Greatest Heiressin England. 


BY OUIDA, 


Puck. 

Folle Farine. 

A Dog of Flanders. 
Pascarel. 


Signa. 
In a Winter City. 
Ariadné. 


Princess rig pacer a 

Two Little Wooden Shoes. 
A Village Commune. 
Othmar. 

Guilderoy. 

Ruffino. 

Syrlin. 

Santa Barbara. 


Two Offenders. 
Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos. 


BY MARGARET AGNES PAUL. 
Gentle and Simple. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 
Lost Sir Massing berd. 
A Perfect Treasure. 
Bentinck’s Tutor. 
Murphy’s Master. 





BY JAMES PAYN—continued. 


A Coun ee 
At Her 
A Woman's engeance. 
The Clyad f Clyffi 

e so e. 
The Family ce, 


The Foster B ers. 
The Best of Husbands. 


Humorous Stories. 

Gwendoline’s Harvest. 

Like Father, Like Son. 

A Marine Residence. 

Married Beneath Him. 

Mirk Abbey. 

Not Wooed, but Won. 

Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 

phe bree Black than We're Painted. 
r+) 


ana Tees 


; ard. 
The Talk af the Town. 
Holiday Tasks. 
The Master ae emicbeid 

e of Mir 
The Burnt Million. = 
The Word and the Will. 


BY MR8. CAMPBELL PRAED. 


The Romance of a Station. 
The Soul of Countess Adrian. 
Outlaw and Lawmaker. 
Christina Chard. 

Mrs. Tregaskiss. 
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TW0O-SHILLING POPULAR NOVELS. 7 





BY RICHARD PRYCE, 
Miss Maxwell’s Affections. 


BY CHARLES READE. 


It is Never Too Late to Mend. 
Hard Cash. 

Peg Woffington. 

Christie Johnstone. 

Griffith Gaunt. 

Put Yourself in His Place. 

The Double Marriage. 

Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
Foul Play. 

The Cloister and the Hearth 
The Course of True Love. j 
The Autobiography of a Thief. 
A Terrible Temptation. 

The Wandering Heir. 

A Simpleton. 

A Woman-Hater. 

Singleheart and Doubleface. 
Good Stories of Man and other 


The Jilt. 
A Perilous Secret, 
Readiana. 


BY MRS. J. H. RIDDELL, 


Her Mother’s Darling. 

The Uninhabited House. 

Weird Stories. 

Fairy Water. 

Prince of Wales’s Garden Party. 
The Mystery in Palace Gardens. 
The Nun’s Curse. 

Idle Tales. 


BY F. W. ROBINSON, 


Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 
The Woman in the Dark. 


BY DORA RUSSELL, 
A Country Sweetheart. 


BY W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
Round the Galley Fire. 
On the Fo’k’sle Head. 
In the Middle Watch. 
A Voyage to the Cape. 








BY W. CLARK RUSSELL—continued 
A Book for the Hammock. 
Mystery of the ‘Ocean Star.’ 
The Romance of Jenny Harlowe. 
An Ocean they yee 
My Shipmate Louise. 
Alone on a Wide Wide Sea. 
The Phantom Death. 

The Good Ship ‘ Mohock.’ 
Is He the Man? 

Heart of Oak. 

The Convict Ship. 

The Tale of the Ten. 

The Last Entry. 


BY ALAN 8ST. AUBYN. 
A Fellow of Trinity. 
The Junior Dean. 
aster of St. Benedict's. 
To His Own Master. 
Orchard Damerel. 
In the Face of the World. 
The Tremlett Diamonds. 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
Gaslight and Daylight. 


BY GEORGE R. SiM8. 
The Ring o’ Bells. 
Mary fone 3 Memoirs. 
Mary Jane Married. 
Tales of To-day. 
Dramas of Life. 
Tinkletop’s Crime. 
Zeph : a Circus Story. 
My Two Wives. 
Memoirs of a Landlady. 
Scenes from the Show. 
The Ten Commandments. 
Dagonet Abroad. 
Rogues and Vagabonds. 


BY ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 
A Match in the Dark. 


BY HAWLEY SMART. 
Without Love or Licence. 
The Plunger. 

Beatrice and Benedick. 
Long Odds. 
The Master of Rathkelly. 
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8 TWO-SHILLING POPULAR NOVELS, 





BY T. W. SPEIGHT. 


The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 
The Golden Hoop. 

By Devious Ways. 
Hoodwinked. 

Back to Life. 

The Loudwater Tragedy. 
Burgo’s Romance. 

Quittance in Full. 

A Husband from the Sea. 


BY R. A. STERNDALE. 
The Afghan Knife. 


BY R, LOUIS STEVENSON. 
New Arabian Nights. 


BY WALTER THORNBURY. 
Tales for the Marines. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


The Way We Live Now. 
Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 


The Golden Lion of Grandpére. 


The American Senator. 
Frau Frohmann. 
Marion Fay. 

Kept in the Dark. 

The Land-Leaguers. 


BY FRANCES E, TROLLOPE. 


Anne Furness. 
Mabel’s Progress. 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 


BY T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
Diamond Cut Diamond. 


BY MARK TWAIN. 


Tom Sawyer. 

A Tramp Abroad. 
The Stolen White Elephant. 
Pleasure Trip on the 





ontinent. 


BY MARK TWAIN—continued. 


The Gilded Age. 

Huckleberry Finn. 

Life on the Mississippi. 

The Prince and the Pauper. 
Mark Twain’s Sketches. 
Yankee at Court of K. Arthur. 
The £1,000,000 Bank-note. 


BY SARAH TYTLER. 


Noblesse Oblige. 
Citoyenne Jacqueline. 
The Huguenot Family. 
What She Came Through. 
Beauty and the Beast. 
The Bride’s Pass. 
Saint Mungo’s City. 
Disap: 

Lad 

Buried Diamonds. 
The Blackhall Ghosts. 


BY ©, C, FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress Judith. 


BY ALLEN UPWARD. 


The Queen inst Owen. 
The Prince of Balkistan. 


BY ARTEMUS WARD. 
Artemus Ward Complete. 


BY WILLIAM WESTALL, 
Trust-Money. 


BY MRS, F, H, WILLIAMSON. 
A Child Widow. 


BY J. 8 WINTER. 


Cavalry Life. 
Regimental Legends. 


BY H. F. WOOD. 


Passenger from Scotland Yard. 
| Englishman of the Rue Cain. 
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z | 
A BC (The) of Cricket: a Black View of the Game, (26 Illustra- 
tions.) By HUGH FIELDING. Demy 8vo, rs. 


Adams (W. Davenport), Works by. — 
A Dictionary of the Drama: _ being a comprehensive Guide to the Plays, Playwrights, Players, 
and Playhouses of the United Kingdom and America, from the Earliest Times to the Present 
Day. Crown 8vo, half-bound, 12s. 6a. (Preparing. 
Quips and Quiddities. Selected by W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 67. 
Agony Column (The) of ‘The Times,’ from 1800 to 1870, Edited, 


with an Introduction, by ALICE CLAY. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
Alden (W. L.).—Drewitt’s Dream. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Alexander (Mrs.), Novels by ~ Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Maid, Wife, or Widow? | Blind Fate. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, picture boards, 2s. each, 
Valerie’s Fate. | A Life Interest. | Mona’s Choice. | By Woman's Wit. 
Crown 8vo, cloth 35. 6d. each. 
The Cosi of her Pride.| Barbara, Lady’s Maid and Peeress,. A Fight with Fate. 
| AGolden Autumn. Mrs. Crichton’s Creditor, The Step-mother. 
A Missing Hero. 


J & 
Allen (F. M.).—Green as Grass. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Allen (Grant), Works by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 
The Evolutionist at Large. , I Moorland Idylls, 
Post-Prandial Philosophy. Crown 8vo, art linen, 3s. 6d. 
































Crown 8yvo, cloth extra, 3s. 6¢. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Babylon. 12 Hlustrations, | The Devil’s Die. “Zhe Duchess of Powysland. 
Strange Stories. This Mortal Coil. Blood Royal. 
The Beckoning Hand. The Tents of Shem. Ivan Greet’s Masterpiece. 
For Maimie’s Sake. The Great Taboo. The Scallywag. 24 lllusts. 
Philistia. - heen hy Daughter. At Market Value. 
In ali Shades. \ Under Sealed Orders. 





The Tents of Shem. POPULAR EDITION, medium 8vo, 6d. i 
Anderson (Mary).—Othello’s Occupation. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Antrobus (C. L.), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth. gilt top. 6s. each. 


Quality Corner. | Wildersmoor. { The Wine of Finvarra. 


Appleton (G. Webb).—Rash Conclusions. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
Arnoid (Edwin Lester), Stories by. 


The Wonderful Adventures of Phra the Phoenician. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with rz 
Illustrations by H. M. PAGET, 35. 6d.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
The Constable of St. Nicholas. With Frontispiece by S. L. WOOD. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35, 6¢.; 
picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 
Art (The) of Amusing: A Collection of Graceful Arts, Games, Tricks, 
Puzzles, and Charades. By FRANK BELLEW. With 300 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 
Artemus Ward’s Works. With Portrait and Facsimile. Crown 8vo, 
___¢loth extra, 3s. 6¢.—Also a POPULAR EDITION post 8vo, picture boards, 2s. ‘ 
Ashton (John), Works by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each, 
Humour, Wit, and Satire of the Seventeenth Century. With 82 Illustrations. 
English Caricature and Satire on Napoleon the First. With 115 Illustrations. 
Sccial Life in the Reign of Queen Anne. With 8s Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, gs, 6a. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 


Social Life under the Regency. With 90 Illustrations, 
Florizel’s Folly: The Story of GEORGEIV. With Photogravure Frontispiece and 12 Illustrations, 
































2 CHATTO & WINDUS, Publishers, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.c. VC. 
Bacteria, Yeast Fungi, and Allied Species, A A Synopsis of. By By 


W. B. GRovE, B.A. With 87 hustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6a. 


Bardsley (Rev. C. Wareing, M.A.), Works by. ‘ 


nglish Surnames: Their Sources and Significations. Crown ore cloth, 75. 62. 
Curiosities of Puritan Nomenclature. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Barr (Robert), Stories by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35, 6d. each. 
In a Steamer Chair. With Se pe and Vignette by EWAN HAMMOND, 
From Whose ourne, &c, With 47 Illustrations by HAL MURST and others, 
Revenge! With 12 Illustrations by LANCELOT SPEED and others. 
A Woman Intervenes, ers 8 Illustrations by HAL HURST. 

rown 8yo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each 

The Unchan Bast: Not ¢s on a Visit to the Farther Edge of the Mediterranean, 
A Prince of Fellows. With rs Iliustrationsby EDMUND J. SULLIVAN, 


Barrett ae Novels by. 


Post 8vo, illustrated beards, 2s, each; cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 




















The Sin of Olga ane John Ford; and His Helpmata. 
Between Life and Death, A Recoiling vensennee. 
Folly Morrison. | Little ‘Laay Linton, mieut. Barnabas. | Found Guilty. 


A Prodigal’s Progress. | Honest Davie. For Love and Honour, 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. each; post 8vo, picture boards, 2s, each; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Fettered for Life. | The Woman of the Iron Bracelets. | The Harding Scandal 
A Missing Witness. With 8 Illustrations by W. H. MARGETSON, 








Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6a. each. 
Under a Strange Mask. With 19 Illusts. by E. F.BREWTNALL.] Was She Justified? 


Lady dudas. Crown #vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 








~Mo Mortiboy. This Son of can. e eamy Side. 
The siden I utterfly. The Monks of ‘Thelema. The Case of Mr. Lucraft, 
My Little Girl. By Celia’s Arbour. ‘Twas in Trafalgar’s nays 
th Harp and Crown. 





The aonplate of the Fleet. |The Ten Years’ Tenant, 
*,* There are also LIBRARY EDITIONS of all excepting the first two. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, each, 


Besant (Sir Walter), Novels nie 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d. each ; 5 post 6 tik lustrated boards, 2s. each : cloth limp, 2s. 6a. each. 
Sorts and Conditions of Vith x2 Illustrations by FRED. BARNARD.—Also the 
LARGE TYPE, FINE PAPER EDITION, bier 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net ; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net, 
The Fett porte Room, &c. With Frontispiece by E. J. WHEELER. 
Allin a Garden Fair. With 6 Illustrations by HARRY SRA 
Dorothy Forster. With Frontispiece by CHARLES GRE 
Uncle Jack, and other Stories. | Ghildren of Gibeon. 
The World Went Very Well Then. With 12 Illustrations by A. FORESTIE 
Herr Paulus: His Rise, his Greatness, and his Fall. | The Bell of St. Paul's 
For Faith and Freedom. With Illustrations by A. FORESTIER and F. WADDY, 
To Call Her Mine, &c. Withg Illustrations by A. FORESTIER, 
The Holy Rose, &c. With Frontispiece by F. BARNARD. 
Armore!l of a eter ay : A Romance of To-day, With 12 Illtstrations by F. BARNARD, 
St. Katherine the Tower, With 12 Illusts by C. GREEN.— Also in picture cloth, flat back, 2s, 
athens. Camel Stephanotis, &c. Witha Eeutignincs by GORDON BROWNE. 
The hn i 4 Gate. / The Rebel Que 
@ Dreams of Avarice, With 12 Tilustrations by W.H. HYDE. 
te beacons Orders, &c. With Frontispiece by A. FORESTIER. | The Revolt of Man, 
the Master Craftsman. | The City of Refuge. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6a. each, 
A Fountain Sealed. | The Changeling. | The Fourth Generation, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top top, 6s. each, 
aoe Orange Girl. With 8 Illustrations by F. 
e Lady of Lynn. With 12 Illustrations by G. DE EMAIN-HAMMOND, 
No “Other Way. With = Illustrations by CHARLES D. WARD, 
PULAR EDITIONS, medium §vo, 6d. e 














All Sorts and Conditions of Men. The Shapiain ot the Fleet. 
The Golden Butterfi ;; The Orange Girl 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. Children cf Gibeon. 





The Charm, and other Drawing-room Plays. By Sir WALTER BESANTand WALTER H, POLLOCK, 
With so Illustrations by CHRIS HAMMOND yf JULE GOODMAN. Crown &vo, cloth, gs. 6d, 


Fifty Years Ago. With 144 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6¢. 
The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Bir Richard Whittington. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, art linen, 35, 6d, 
aspard de rletiony eae a Portrait. Crown 8vo, art linen, 35. 6d. 
The Art of —- rb. Be, cloth, red top, rs. net. 
As We Ase an May Be. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s, 
rown 8vo, buckram, gilt top. 6s. 
Demy &vo, cloth, 7s. 6a, each, 
London, With rz Tlustrations. 
Westminster. With an Etched Frontispiece by F, S. WALKER, R.E., and 130 Illustrations by 
WILLIAM PATTEN and others. 
South London. With an Etched Frontispiece by * S. WALKER, R.E., and 118 Tllustrations, 
East London. With an Etched Frontispiece by F. S. WALKER, and 55 Illustrations by PHIL 
MAY, L. RAVEN HILL, and JOSEPH PENNELL. 
Jerusalem : The City of Herod and Saladin. By WALTER BESANT and E. H. PALMER. Fourth 
Edition, With a new Chapter, a Map, and 27 Illustrations, 





Essays and Gristoviontes. 





_ CHATTO & WINDUS, Bubrishers, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W. Cc. 3 
Bains Gould (Sabine, Author of ‘John Herring,’ &c.), Novels by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each, 
Red Spider. | Eve. 


Beaconsfield, Lord. By T. P. O’Connor, M.P. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


Bechstein (Ludwig).—As Pretty as Seven, and other German 
Stories. With Additional Tales by the Brothers GRIMM, and 98 Illustrations by RICHTER. Square 
8yvo, cloth extra, 6s. 6d.; gilt edges, 75. 6d. 


Bennett (Arnold), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s, each. 
The Grand Babylon Hotel: A Fantasia on Modern Themes. | Anna of the Five Towns, 
onora. 


The Gates of Wrath. Crown 2vo, cloth, 35. 6d. 
Bennett (W. C., LL.D.).—Songs for Sailers. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 
Bewick (Thomas) and his Pupils. By Austin Dogson. With 95 


Illustrations. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Bierce (Ambrose).—In the Midst of Life: Tales of Soldiers and 


Civilians. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 





























_Bill Nye’s Comic History of the United States, With 146 Illus- 


trations by F. OPPER. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Bindloss (Harold), Novels by. Bache 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s, each, 
A Sower of Wheat.| The Concession-Hunters. | The Mistress of Bonaventura. 
Ainslie’s Ju-Ju: A Romance of the Hinterland. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; picture cloth, flat back, 2s, 


Bodkin (M. McD., K.C.), Books by. 
Dora Myrl, the Lady Detective. Crown 8vo, ioe, 3s. 62.3 picture cloth, flat back, 2s, 
Shillelagh and Shamrock. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6 


Bourget (Paul).—A Living Lie. Translated by JOHN DE VILLIERS. 


With age Preface for the English Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 64. 

















Bourne (H. R. Fox), Books by. 


English Merchants: Meinoirs in Illustration of the Progress of British Commerce. With 32 Illus. 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth, a. 

English Newspapers: Chapters i in the History of Journalism. Two Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 25s. 

The Other Side of the Emin Pasha Relief Expedition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Boyd.—A Versailles Christmas-tide. By Mary Stuart Boyp, With 
oe Bee! Pereiaceiins by A. S. Boyp. Fcap. 4to, cloth gilt and gilt top, 6s. 

Boyle (Frederick), Works by. Post 8vo, illustrated bds., 2s, each. 
Chronicles of No-Man’s Land. | Camp Notes. | Savage Life. 

Brand (John).— Observations on Popular Antiquities; chiefly 


illustrating the Origin of our Vulgar Customs, Ceremonies, and Superstitions. With the Additions of Siz 
HENRY ELLIS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Brayshaw (J. Dodsworth). —Sium Silhouettes: Stories of London 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Brewer’s (Rev. Dr.) Dictionaries. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 
The Reader’s Handbook of Famous Names in Fiction, Allusions, References, 
Proverbs, Plots, Stories, and Poems. A New Edition, Revised, 
K Dictionary of Miracles: Mnitative, Realistic, and Dogmatic. 


Brewster (Sir David), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. each. 


More Worlds than One: The Creed of the Philosopher and Hope of the Christian. With Plates, 
The Martyrs of Science: GALILEO, TYCHO BRAHE, and KEPLER. With Portraits. 
Letters on Natural Magic. With numerous Illustrations, 


Bright (Florence).—A Girl Capitalist. Cr. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Brillat-Savarin.— Gastronomy as a Fine Art. ‘Translated by 
R. E. ANDERSON, M.A. Post 8vo, half-bound, 2s. 


Bryden (H. A.).—An Exiled Scot: A Romance, With a Frontis- 
piece, by J. 5S. CROMPTON, R.I. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6a. 


Brydges {Harold).—Uncle Sam at Home. With grt Illustrations, 


‘ost 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth limp, 2s, 6d. 


Burton (Robert).—The Anatomy of Melancholy. With Transla- 


tions of the Quotations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
Melancholy Anatomised: An Abridgment of BURTON’S ANATOMY. Post 8vo, half-cl., 2s, 64, 
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Buchanan (Robert), Poems and Novels by. a ed 


=< Com leta Poetical Works of Robert Buchanan, 2 vols., crown 8vo, buckram, with 
rontispiece to each volume, ras. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6@. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
The Shadow of the Sword. Love Me for Ever. With Frontispiece, 
A Child of Nature. With Frontispiece. Annan Water. Foxglove ne 
God and the Man, With x: Thustrations by The New Abelard, | Rachel Dene. 





are | Kilpatrick. {FRED. BARNARD, Matt: A Story ofa Caravan. With Frouti 
Martyrd rdom of Madeline. With The Master of the Mine. With Front 
i eeamenions by A. W. COOPER. The Heir of Linne. | Womanand artes 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s. 6¢. each. 
Red and White Heather. | Andromeda: An Idyll of the Great River, 





The Shadow of the Sword. POPULAR EDITION, medium 8vo, 6d. 
The Charlatan. By ROBERT BUCHANAN and HENRY MURRAY, Crown &Svo, cloth, with a 
Frontispiece by T. H. ROBINSON, 3s. 6¢.; post 8vo, picture boards, 2s, 


Burgess (Gelett) and Will Irwin.—The Picaroons: A San Fran- 


__ cisco Night's Entertainment. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. (Jan. 


Caine (Hall), Novels ri Crown 8vo, =cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. ; post 

Rvo, illustrated boards, 2s. each ; cloth ee 2s, 6d, each. 

The Shadow of a Crime. on of Hagar. | The Deemster. 

Aliso LIBRARY EDITIONS of os three novels, set in new type, crown Svo, bound uniform with 
The Christian, 6s. each; and CHEAP POPULAR EDITIONS, medium 8vo, portrait-cover, 6%. each.— 
ae the FINE-PAPER EDITION of The Deemster, pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net; leather, gilt 

ges, 55. net. 


Cameron (Commander V. Lovett).—The Cruise of the ‘ Black 
Prince’ Privateer. Post 8vo, picture boards, 2s. 


Canada (Greater): The Past, Present, and Future of the Canadian 
North-West. By E. B. OSBORN, B.A. Witha Map. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





























Captain Coignet, Soldier of the Empire: An Autobiography. 








hi 


Edited by LOREDAN LARCHEY, Translated by Mrs, CAREY. With roo Illustrations, Crown 8vo, _ 


cloth, 35. 64. 


Carlyle (Thomas).—On the Choice of Books. Post 8vo, cl., rs. 6d, 








Carruth (Hayden).—The Adventures of Jones. With 17 Illustra. 


tions. Feap. 8ro, cloth, 2s. 








Chambers (Robert W.), Stories of Paris Life by. 


5 Boy King in Yellow. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d.; fcap. 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6@, 
— In the Quarter. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Chapman’s (George), Works. Vol. I., Plays Complete, ined the 
Doubtful Ones.—Vol. II., Poems and Minor Translations, with Essay by A. C, SWINBUR ME e=Vol 
IIL., Translations of the Iliad and Odyssey. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 3°, 6a. each. 


Chapple (J.. Mitchell).—The Minor Chord: The Story of a Prima 


Donna. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6. 

















Chaucer for Children: A Golden Key. By Mrs. H, R. Hawes, With 
& Coloured Plates and 30 Woodcuts. Crown 4to, cloth extra, 35. 6d. 
phaicear for Schools, With the Story of his Times and his Work. By Mrs. H. R. HAWEIS 
A New Edition, revised. With a Frontispiece. Demy 8ve, cloth, as. 6d. 





Chess, The Laws and Practice of. With an Analysis of the Open- 
es By HOWARD STAUNTON, _ Edited by R. B. WORMALD. Crown 8vo, cloth, SS; 

inor Tactics of Chess: A eee oo the Deployment of the Forces in obedience to Stra+ 
tegic Principle. By F. K. YOUNG and E, C. HOWELL, toog fcap. &vo, cloth, 2s, 6a. 

The Hastings Chess Tournament. Containing the Authorised Account of the 230 Games 
layed Aug.-Sept., 1895. With Annotations by PILLSBURY, LASKER, TARRASCH, STRINIT 
SCHIFFERS, TREICHMANN, BARDELEBEN, BLACKBURNE, GUNSBERG, TINSLEY, MASON, an 
ALIN ; Biographical Sketches of the Chess Masters, and 22 Portraits. Edited by H, F, CHESHIRE, 
Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


Clare (Austin), Stories by. 


For the Love of a Lass. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s.: cloth, 2s. 67. 
By the Rise of the River: Tales and Sketches in South Ty nedale, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6a, 
The Tideway. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 65. 


Clive (Mrs. Archer), Novels by. 


Post Svo, cloth, 35. 6d. each ; ca boards, 2s. en 
___ Paul Ferroll, ! Why Paul Pervoil Killed | his Wife, 


Clodd 1 (Edward, F.R.A.S.).—Myths and Dreams, Cr, 8v0, 35. 6d, 


Coates (Anné).—Rie’s Diary. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. 
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Cobban (J. Maclaren), Novels by. 


The Cure of Souls. Post 8vo, Illustrated boards, 2s. 
Tha Red Sultan. Crown &vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 
The Burden of Isabel. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6. 


Collins (C. Allston).—The Bar Sinister. Post 8vo, boards, 2s. 
Collins (John Churton, M.A.), Books by. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. each. 


illustrations of Tennyson. 
Jonathan Swift. A Biographical and Critical Study. 


Collins (Mortimer and Frances), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35, 62. each; post 8vo, illustratec| boards, 25. each. 
From Midnight to Midnight. / Blacksmith and Scholar, 
You Play me False. The Willage Comedy. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each, 
Transmigration. Sweet Anna Page. | Frances, 
A Fight with Fortune. Sweet and Twenty. 


Collins (Wilkie), Novels by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, many Illustrated, 35. 6d. each; post 8vo, picture boards, 2s. each; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each, 














- 











* Antonina, My Miscellanies. Jezebel’s Daughtar, 
*Basil. Armadale. The Black Robe. 
*tiide and Seek, Poor Miss Finch. Heart and Science. 
*fThe Woman in White, Miss or Mrs.? ‘I Say No.’ 
*The Moonstone. The New Magdalen. A Rogue’s Life, 
*Man and Wife. The Frozen Deep. The Evil Genius. 
*The Dead Secret. The Law andthe Lady. Little Novels. 
fter Dark. The Two Destinies. The Legacy of Cain, 

The Queen of Hearts. The Haunted Hotel, Blind Love, 

No Name. The Fallen Laaves. 

%*,* Marked * have been reset in new type, in uniform style, 








ivoheg'e ae medium 8vo, 6d, rae 
The Moonstone. | | he Dead Secret. 
The Woman in White. | The New i agnaten: | Man and Wite | Armadale. 


The Woman in White. LARGE TYPE, FINE PAPER EDITION, Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s, 
net ; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net, 


Colman’s (George) Humorous Works: ‘Broad Grins,’ ‘My Night- 


___ gown and Slippers,’ &c. With Life and Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. éd. 


Colquhoun (M. J.).—Every Inch a Soldier. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


35. 6d.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Colt-breaking, Hintson. By W. M. Hurcnison. Cr/8vo,cl., 3s, 6d, 
Compton (Herbert), Novels by. 


The Inimitable Mrs. Massin ham. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
The Wilful Way. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Convalescent Cookery. By CatTHeringe Ryan. Cr. 8vo, 1s.; cl., 1s. 6d. 
Cooper (Edward H.).—Geoffory Hamilton. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Cornish (J, F.).—Sour Grapes: A Novel. Cr. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s, 


Cornwall.—Popular Romances of the West of England; or, The 
Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions of Old Cornwall. Collected by ROBERT HUNT, F. RS. With 
two Steel Plates by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Crown 8vo, cloth, 75. 6d. 


Cotes (V. Cecil). With 44 Illustrations by 


F. H. TOWNSEND. Cation 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Craddock (C. Egbert), Stories by. 
The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains, Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s. 6d¢.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 
His Se atere Star. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6¢. 


Crellin (H. 
trations by S. L. 2 Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Cresswell (Henry).—A Lady of Misrule. Cr. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

Crim (Matt.).—Adventures of a Fair Rebel. Crown 8vo, cloth 


extra, with a Frontispiece by DAN. BEARD, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Crockett (S. R.) and others.— Tales of Our Coast. By S. R. 


CROCKETT, GILBERT PARKER, HAROLD FREDERIC, ‘Q.,’ and W. CLARK RUSSELL, With 9 
Illustrations by FRANK BRANGWYN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 39. oa, 









































With 28 Illus- 
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Croker (Mrs. B. M.), Novels by. Crown 8v0, cloth extra, 3s. oi 


illustrated boards, 25. each ; ee h limp, 2s. 6d, each. 


Preity’ ei *Naville. Interferen Village znpee & Jungle — 
Pro eae EP A X Family Likeness “ng edie 

A Bird of Sanente: The Lady Ht lida, 
Diana Barrington. itr, Jervis, Married < or Single ?- 
Two Masters. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
Some One Else. Miss Balmaine’s Past.| one the Pale, 
in the Kingdom of Kerry. Jason, &c. Infatuation. 
Terence. With 6 Illustrations by SLONEY PAGET. 
*To Let,’ &c. Post 8vo, picture boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d, 
The Cat’s-paw,. With 12 Illustrations by FRED, PEGRAM. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
Diana Barrington. POPULAR EDITION, medium 8vo, 6d, 


Cruikshank’s Comic Almanack. Complete in Two Serres: The 
FIRST, from 2855 to to ae i the SECOND, from 1844 to 1853. A Gathering of the Best Humour of 
THACKERAY, HOO AYHEW, ALBERT SMITH, A’BECKETT, ROBERT BROUGH, &c. With 
numerous Steel Engravings and Woodcuts Re GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, HINE, LANDELILS, &c. 
Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. each, 

The Life of Goorge Cruikshank. By BLANCHARD JERROLD. With 84 Illustrations and a 
Bibliography.. Crown vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 


Cumming (C. F. Gordon), Works by. Large cr. 8vo, cloth, 6s, each. 
In the Hebrides. With an Auto Frontispiece a Illustrations, 
In the Himalayas and on the Indian Piains. ith 42 lilustrations, 
Two Happy Years in Ceylon. With 22 Illustrations, 
Via Gawnerall to Egypt. With a Photogravure Frontispiece. 


POsrans: John E.).—A Handbook of Heraldry; with Instructions 


es and Deciphering Ancient rau &c. Fourth Edition. revised, with 408 Woodcuts 
hip 2 Sotto Pla ates. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s 


Daudet (Alphonse).—The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. Crown 


8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d, ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Davenant (Francis, M.A.).—Hints for Parents on the Choice of 


a Profession for their Sons when Starting in Life. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Davidson (Hugh Coleman).—Mr. Sadler’s Daughters... With a 


Frontispiece by STANLEY WooD. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Davies (Dr. N. E. Yorke=), Works by. Cr. 8vo, 1s. €a.; cl., Is, 64, €a. 
One Thousand Medical Maxims and Sur ned Hints. 
Nursery Hints: A Mother's Guide in Health and Disease. 
Foods for the Fat: The Dietetic Cure of Corpulency and of Gout. 


Aids to Long Life. Crown 8vo, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Davies’ (Sir John) Complete Poetical Works. Collected and Edited, 


with Introduction and Notes, by Rev, A. B. GROSART, D.D, Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each, 


De Guerin bl aurice), The Journal of. Edited by G. S. TreButien. 


With a Memoir by SAINTE-BEUVE. Translated from the 2oth French Edition by JESSIE P, FROTH- 
INGHAM. Fcap. 8vo, half-bound, 2s. 6d. 


De Maistre (Xavier).—A Journey Round my Room. Translated 


by HENRY ATTWELL. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 


Derby (The): The Blue Ribbon of the Turf. With Brief Accounts 


of THE OAKS. By LoUIS HENRY CURZON. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 25. 6¢. 


Dewar (T. R.).—A Ramble Round the Globe. With 220 Illustra- 


tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


De Windt (Harry), Books by. 
‘Through the Gold-Fields of Alaska es Bering Straits. With Map and 33 full-page Illus- 
trations. Cheaper Issue. Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
True Tales of Travel and Adventure. Crown &vo, cloth, 3s.6d. 


Dickens (Charles), About England with. By ALtrrep RIMMER, 
With 57 Illustrations by C. A. VANDERHOOF and the AUTHOR, Square &vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


peeenas Days with Boz. By PERCY FITZGERALD. With Illustrations in Facsimile of Old 
Prints. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. (Shortly, 


Dictionaries. 

The Reader's Handbook of Famous Names tn Riotion, Allusions, Refarencas, 
Proverbs, Plots, Stories, and Poems, By Rev. E. C. BREWER, LL.D. A New Edi- 
tion, Revised, Crown 8vo, cloth, as. 6d. 

A Dictionary of Miracles: Tmitative, Realistic, and Dogmatic, By the Rev. E, C. BRRWER, 

LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

Familiar anes 6 Raykniee of Great Men. With Historical and Explanatory Notes by SAMUBL 

own &vo, cloth extra, 75. 6c. 

whe’ Siang Dietiona t Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 6d, 

Words, Facts, and Phrases: Dictionary of. Curious, Quaint, and Out-of-the-Way Matters, , 
ELIEZER EDWARDS. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6a, 
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-Dilke (Rt. Hon. Sir Charles, Bart., M.P.).—The British Empire. 


Crown 8vo, buckram, 3s. 6¢. 
Dobson (Austin), Works by. 
Thomas Bewick and his Pupils. With 9s Illustrations. Square 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Four Franchwomen, With Four Portraits. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
ig eee Century Vignettes. IN THREE SERIES, Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. each, 
A Paladin of ey and other Papers. With2 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, buckram, 6s. 
Side-walk Studies. With 5 Illustrations, SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s, 


Dobson | (W. T. -—Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentricities. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Donovan (Dick), Detective Stories by. 


‘ost 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each ; cloth limp, 2s.'6d. each. 











The Man-Hunter, | Wanted! Suspicion Aroused. | Riddles Read, 
Caught at Last. Tracked to Doom. A Detective’s Triumphs. 

Tracked and Taken.| Link by Link. In the Grip of the Law. 

Who Poisoned Hetty Duncan? From: Information Received. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d, each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; cloth, 2s. 6d, each, 
The Man from Manchester. With 23 Illustrations, 
The Mystery of Jamaica Terrace. | he Chronicles of Michael Danevitch. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. ; 
The Records of Vincent Trill, of the Detactive Service.—Also picture cloth, flat back, 2s, 
The Adventures of Tyler Tatilock, Private Detsctive. 
Deacon Brodie; or, Behind the Mask. / Tales of Terror. 
Dark Deeds. Crown 8vo, picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 


Dowling (Richard).—Old Corcoran’s Money. Crown 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. 
Doyle (A. Conan).—The Firm of Girdlestone. Cr. 8vo, cl., 35. 6d. 


Dramatists, The Old. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., with Portraits, 3s. 6d. per Vol. 
Ban Jonson’s Works. With Notes, Critical and Explanatory, and a Biographical Memoir by 
WILLIAM GIFFORD, Edited by Colonel CUNNINGHAM. Three Vols. 
Chapman’s Works. Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the Plays complete ; Vol. II., Poems and Minor 
ranslations, with an Essay by A.C. SWINBURNE; Vol. III., Translations of the Iliad and Odyssey. 
Marlowe's Works, Edited, with Notes, by Colonel CUNNINGHAM. One Vol. 
Massinger’s Plays. From GIFFORD’S Text. Edited by Colonel CUNNINGHAM. One Vol. 


Dublin Castle and Dublin Society, Recollections of. By A 
_ NATIVE. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 6s. 
Duncan (Sara Jeannette: Mrs. Everarp Cores), Books by. 


Crown Svo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. each. 
A Social Departure. With rrxz Illustrations by F. H. TOWNSEND. 
An American Girl in London. With 80 Illustrations by F. H. TOWNSEND. 
The Simple Adventures of a Memsahib. With 37 Illustrations by F. H. TOWNSEND, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
A Daughter of To-Day. | Verncn’s Aunt. With 47 Illustrations by HAL HURST, 


Dutt (Romesh C.).—England and India: A Record of Progress 


during One Hundred Years. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 
































Early English Poets. Edited, with Introductions and Annotations, 
y Rev. A. B. GROSART, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6¢, per Volume. 
Fletcher’s (Giles) Completa Poems, One Vol. 
Davies’ (Sir John) Complete Poetical Works. Two Vols. 
Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Completa Poetical Works. . Three Vols. 


Edgcumbe (Sir E. R. Pearce).— Zephyrus: A Holiday in Brazil 
and on the River Plate. With 4x Illustrations:- Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Edwardes (Nirs. Annie), Novels by. 
A Point of Honour. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. {| A Plaster Saint. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. 
Archie Lovell. Crown 8vo, cioth, 3s. 6d. ; illustrated boards, 2s. 


Edwards (Eliezer).—Words, Facts, and Phrases: A Dictionary 


of Curious, Quaint, and Out-of-the-Way Matters. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Egerton (Rev. J. C., M.A.).— Sussex Folk and Sussex Ways. 


With Introduction by Rev. Dr. H. WACE, and Four Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5S. 
Eggleston (Edward).—Roxy: A Novel. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 


Englishman (An) in Paris. Notes and Recollections during the 
Reign of Louis Philippe and the Empire. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6¢. 


Englishman’s House, The: A Practical Guide for Selecting or Build- 
ing-a House. By C.J. RICHARDSON. Coloured Frontispiece and 534 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 64. 


Eyes, Our: How to Preserve Them. By Joun Brownina, Cr. 8vo, Is. 


Familiar Short Sayings of Great Men. By Samvet Artuur BEN?, 
A.M, Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d, 
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The Chemical History of a Candle: Lectures delivered before a Juvenile Audience. Edited 
by WILLIAM CROOKES, F.C.S. With numerous Illustrations. fh 

On the Various Forces of Nature, and their Relations to each other. Edited by 
WILLIAM CROOKES, F.C.S. With Illustrations. 


Farrer (J. Anson).—War: Three Essays. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s, 6d. 
Fenn (G. Manville), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6a, each: post &vo, illustrated boards, as. each. ‘ 
The New Mistress. | Witness to the Deed.| The Tiger Lily. | The White Virgin. 
Crown 8vo, cloth 3s, 6a, each. 


Faraday (Michael), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. each, 











A Woman Worth Winning.; Double Cunning. The Story of Antony Grace 
Cursed by a Fortune. A Fluttered Dovecote. The Man with a Shadow, — 
The Case of Ailsa Gray, King of the Castle. One Maid's Mischief. 
Commodore Junk. The Master of thé Cere-} This Man's Wife. 

Black Blood. monies. In Jeopardy. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 
The Bag of Diamonds, and Three Bits of Paste. 

Running Amok: a Story of Adventure. Se 

The Cankerworm: being Episodes of a Woman's Life. _| Black Shadows, 
A Crimson Crime. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. ; picture cloth, flat back, as. 


Fiction, A Catalogue of, with Descriptive NoticeS and Reviews of 
over NINE HUNDRED NOVELS, will be sent free by Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS upon application. 


Fin-Bec.—The Cupboard Papers: Observations on the Art of Living 


and Dining. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Firework-Making, The Complete Art of; or, ‘The Pyrotechnist's 


Treasury. By THOMAS KENTISH. With 267 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


First Book, My. By Water Besant, JAMES Payn, W, Clark Rus- 
SELL, GRANT ALLEN, HALL CAINE, GEORGE R. SIMS, RUNYARD KIPLING, A. CONAN DOYLE, 
M. E. BRADDON, F. W. ROBINSON, H. RIDER HAGGARD, R, M. BALLANTYNE, I. ZANGWILL, 
MORLEY RORERTS, D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, MARY CORELLI, J. K. JEROME, JOHN STRAN\-B 
WINTER, BRET HARTE, ‘ Q.," ROBERT BUCHANAN, and R. L. STEVENSON. With a Prefatory Story 
by JEROME K. JEROME, and 18s Illustrations. A New Edition. Small demy 8vo, art linen, 3s. 6¢, 


Fitzgerald (Percy), Works by. 
Little Essays: Passages from the Letters of CHARLES LAMB. Post 8vo, cloth, as. 6d, 
Fatal Zero. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6¢. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

: Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Bella Donna. The Lady of Brantome. The Second Mrs. Tillotson. 
Polly. Never Forgotten. _—_—sC'|_‘ Seventy-five Brooke Street, 
Sir Henry Irving: Twenty Years at the Lyceum. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 15. 6@. 
Christmas Days with Boz. With Illustrations in Facsimile of Old Prints, Crown 8vo, cloth, 

_____ 3% 64, , [Shortly, 

Flammarion (Camille), Works by. 

Popnias Astronomy: A General Description of the Heavens. idterag ead J. ELLARD GORE, 
*.R.A.S. With Three Plates and 288 Illustrations. Medium 8vo, cloth, ros. 

__ Urania: A Romance. With 87 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 55, 

Fletcher’s (Giles, B.D.) Complete Poems: Christ’s Victorie in 
Heaven, Christ's Victorie on Earth, Christ's Triumph over Death, and Miaor Poems. With Notes by 
Rey. A. B. GROSART, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6a. 

Forbes (Archibald).—The Life of Napoleon III. With Photo- 


gravure Frontispiece and Thirty-six full-page Illustrations. Cheaper Issue. Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Forbes (Hon. Mrs. Walter R. D.).—Dumb. Crown 8vo, cl., 35. 6d, 


















































Francillon (R. E.), Novels by. 7 


Crown @vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6a. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, as, each, 
Oneby One. | A Real Queen. | A Dog and his Shadow. | Ropes of Sand. lust. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Queen Cophetua.” ; Olympia. | Romances of the Law, | King or Knave? 
Jack Doyle’s Daughter. Crown 8vo, clothes. 6¢. 


Frederic (Harold), Novels by. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. each; 
illustrated boards 2s, each . 
‘Seth's Brother's Wife. The Lawton Girl. 


Fry’s (Herbert) Royal Guide to the London Charities, 1904. 


ited by JOHN LANB. Pu ed Annually. Crown 8vo, cloth, rs. 60. 




















Gardening Books. Post 8vo, 1s. each; cloth limp. 1s, 6d. each. 
A Year's Work in Garden and Greenhouse. By GEORGE GLENNY, 
Household Horticulture. By TOM and TANF JERROLD, Illustrated, 

‘The Garden that Paid the Rent. By Tom [kRROLD. 

Gaulot (Paul), Books by: 
The Red Shirts: A Tale of “ The Terror.*. Translated by JOHN DR VILLIERS, With a Fron 

tispiece by STANLEY WOOD. Crown €vo, cloth, 3s. 62. ; picture cloth, flat back, 25, ‘ 
Love and Lovors of the Past. Translated by CIIARLES LAROCHE, M.A, With a Frontig- 
piece, Crown 8yvo, cloth, gilt top, 65. 
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Gentleman’s Magazine, The. 1s. Monthly. Contains Stories, 
Articles upon Literature, Science, Biography, and Art, and‘ Table Talk’ by SYLVANUS URBAN, 
** Bound Volumes for recent years kept in stock, 8s. 6d. each, Cases for binding, 2s. each, ¢ 
German Popular Stories. Collected by the Brothers Grimm and 
Translated by EDGAR TAYLOR. With Introduction by JOHN RUSKIN, and 22 Steel Plates after 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Square 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


Gibbon (Chas.), Novels by. Cr. 8vo,cl., 3s. 6d. ea.; post 8vo, bds., 2s. ea, 














Robin Gray. With Frontispiece. _ Loving a Dream. | The Braes of Yarrow, 
The Golden Shaft. With Frontispiece. Of High Degree. 
The Flower of the Forest, Queen of the Meadow, 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each, 
The Dead Heart. In Pastures Green, In Honour Bound, 
For Lack of Gold. In Love and War. Heart’s Delight. 
What Will the World Say?| A Heart’s Problem, Blood-Money,. 
For the King. By Mead and Stream, 
A Hard Knot. Fancy Frae. 





Gibney (Somerville).—Sentenced! Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 





‘-Gilbert’s (W.S.) Original Plays. In 3 Series, post 8vo, 2s. 6d. each. 


The FIRST SERIES contains: The Wicked World—Pygmalion and Galatéa—Charity—The Princess— 
The Palace of Truth—Trial by Jury—lIolanthe. 
The SECOND SERIES: Broken Hearts—Engaged—Sweethearts—Gretchen—Dan'l Druce—Tom Cobb 
—H.M.S. ‘ Pinafore’—The Sorcerer—The Pirates of Penzance, 
The THIRD SERIES: Comedy and Tragedy—Foggerty’s Fairy—Rosencrantz and Guildenstern— 
Patience—Princess Ida—The Mikado—Ruddigore—The Yeomien of the Guard—The Gondoliers— 
The Mountebanks—Utopia. ots 
Eight Original Comic Operas written by W.S. GILBERT. Two Series, demy 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 
each. The FIRST SERIES contains: The Sorcerer—H.M.S. 'Pinafore’—The Pirates of Penzance 
lolanthe—Patience—Princess Ida—The Mikado—Trial by on 
The SECOND SERIES contains: The Gondoliers—The Grand Duke—The Yeomen of the Guard— 
His Excellency—Utopia, Limited—Ruddigore—The Mountebanks—Haste to the Wedding. 
The Gilbert and Suilivan Birthday Book: Quotations for Every Day in the Year, selected 
from Plays by W. S. GILBERT set to Music by Sir A. SULLIVAN, Compiled by ALEX, WATSON, 
Royal 16mo, Japanese leather, 2s, 6d, 


Gilbert (William). — James Duke, Costermonger. Post 8vo, 
ustrated boards, 2s, 
Gissing (Algernon), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each, 


A Secret of the North Sea. The Wealth of Mallerstang. 
Knitters in the Sun. An Angel’s Portion. 


Glanville (Ernest), Novels by. 
rown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
The Lost Heiress: A Tale of Love, Battle, and Adventure. With Two Illustrations by H. NISBET, 
The Fossicker: A Romance of Mashonaland. With Two Illustrations by HUME NISBET, 
A Fair Colonist. With a Frontispiece by STANLEY WOOD. 


The Golden Rock. Witha Frontispiece by STANLEY WOOD. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Klocf Yarns. Crown 8vo cloth, rs. 6d. 

Tales fromthe Weld. With Twelve Illustrations by M. NISBET. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Max Thornton. With 8 Illustrations by J. S. CROMPTON, R.I, Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
edges, 5s.; cloth, gilt top, 6s, 


Glenny (George).—A Year’s Work in Garden and Greenhouse: 


Practical Advice as tothe Management of the Flower, Fruit, and Frame Garden. Post 8vo, 1s. ; cloth, 15s. 6d, 
Godwin (William).—Lives of the Necromancers. Post 8vo, cl., 2s. 
Golden Treasury of Thought, The: A Dictionagy of Quotations 


from the Best Authors. By THEODORE TAYLOR. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. 


Goodman (E. J.).—The Fate of Herbert Wayne. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Gore (J. Ellard, F.R.A.S.).—The Stellar Heavens: an Introduc- 


tion to the Study of the Stars and Nebulz. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 


Grace (Alfred A.).—Tales of a Dying Race. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
Greeks and¢ Yomans, The Life of the, described from Antique 


Monuments. By ERNST GUHL and W. KONER, Edited by Dr, F. HUEFFER. With 545 Illustra- 
tions. Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 
Greenwood (James: ‘‘The Amateur Casual’’).—The Prisoner 
in the Dock; My Four Years’ Daily Experiences ‘n the London Police Courts, Cr. 8vo, cl., 35. 6d 
Grey (Sir George),—The Romance of a Proconsul: Being the 


Personal Life and Memoirs of Sir GEORGE GREY, K.C.B, By JAMES MILNE, With Portrait. SECOND 
EDITION. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 
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Griffith <(Cecil).—Corinthia Marazion: A Novel, Crown 8vo, aa : 


extra, 35. 
Gunter (A. Clavering, Author of ‘Mr, Barnes of New York y= 
__ A Florida Enchantment, Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. 
Guttenberg (Violet), Novels by. 

Neither Jew nor Greek. The Power of the Palmist. ~ 


Hair, The: Its Treatment in Health, Weakness, and Disease, Trans- 
- lated from the German of Dr. J. PINCUS. Crown 8vo, rs.; cloth, rs. 6d. 


Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), Poems by. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex.,6s, each, — 
New Symbols. | Legends of the Morrow. | The Serpent Play. 
Maiden Ecstasy. Small sto, cloth extra, 8s. 


Halifax (C.).—Dr. Rumsey’s Patient. By Mrs, L, T, MEapE and 


CLIFFORD HALIFAX, M.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, as. 


Hall (Mrs. S. C.).—Sketches of irish Character. With numerous 
Illustrations on Steel and Wood ck MACLISE, GILBERT, HARVEY, and GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 
Small demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 


Hall (Owen), Nodvels by. 


























> 





. —_— 








The Track of a Storm. Sete 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6@. ; picture cloth, flat back, 2s, ~ 
Jetsam. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. * 
Crown 8vo, or gilt top, 6s. each. " 
Eureka. Hernando. a 
7 


Halliday (Andrew).  Eyaciae Papers. Post 8vo, picture bds., 2s. 


Hamilton (Cosmo), Stories by. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. each. 
The Glamour of the Impossible. | rough a Keyhole. ~ 
*,* The two stories may also be had bound ecekaeth in one volume, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Harte (Bret) Collected Works. Revised by the Author. LIBRARY g 





a. a 





DITION, in Ten Volumes, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 
I. COMPLETE POETICAL AND DRAMATIC WORKS. With Steel-plate Portrait. 
rs II, THE LUCK OF ROARING CAMP—BOHEMIAN PAPERS—AMERICAN LEGEND, a 
» III, TALES OF THE ARGONAUTS—EASTERN SKETCHES. 4: 
» IV. GABRIEL CONROY. | Vol. V. STORIES—CONDENSED NOVELS, &c. a 
» VI. TALES OF THE PACIFIC SLOPE ‘a 
» VII, TALES OF THE PACIFIC SLOPE—II. With Portrait by JOHN P2TTIR, R.A, — i. 
VIII. TALES OF THE PINE AND THE CYPRESS, 
IX, BUCKEYE AND CHAPPAREL, 4 
»  & TALES OF TRAIL AND TOWN, &c, , Vie 


Bret Harte’s Choice Works, — Prose and Verse, With Portrait of the Author and 40 Illus. | a 
J 





trations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 
Bret Harte’s Poetical Works, including “Some Later Verses,” Crown 8vo, buckram, 4s. 6d. 
Some Later Verses. Crown 8vo, linen gilt, 5s, 
In a Hollow of the Hills. Crown &vo, picture cloth, flat back, 2s. a 
Condensed Novels, (The Two Series in One Volume. } Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net; leather, be 


ik 











gilt edges, 3s. net. nf 
Crown &vo, cloth, 6s. each. ;) ; 
On the Old Trail. From Sandhill to Pine. hy: 
Under the Redwoods, Storios in Light and Shadow, é r, 
Mr. Jack Kamlin’s Mediation, ’ hy 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6¢. each ; post 8vo, picture boards, 2s. each, ~y 
Gabriel Conroy Pr 
A Wait of the *S1ains. With 60 Illustrations by STANLEY L. Woo , sia 
Ward of the Golden Gate. With 59 Illustrations by = ie L. Woop, : x 
hal . ” 
Crown &vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ea 5 

Gusy: A Novel. With Frontispiece and Vignette by J A. Canis! . 

LMOND and others, 


Gally Dows, &c. With 47 Illustrations by W. D. 
The Bell- Ringer of Anfgel’s, &c. With 39 Illustrations by DUDLEY bey and others 

taramee: A Story of the American War, ith _ ht Illustrations by A. JULE GOODMAN, 

Barker's Luck, &c. With 39 Illustrations b ee PAUL HARDY, &c. 

Devil’s Ford, &c. With a Frontispiece b a OVERE ‘ : 

The Crusade of the “ Excelsior.” ith 'a a piece by J; BERNARD PARTRIDGR. | 

Three Partners; or, The Big Strike on Heavy T. I. 8 Illustrations by J, GULICH, 

Tales of Trail and Town. With Frontispiece by G. P: JACOMB-HOoOoD, 

New Condensed Novels: Burlesques. , 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6¢. each; picture cloth, flat backs, as. — Fr, 

The Luck of Roaring Camp, and Sensation Novels Conden ; 

A Sappho of Green Springs. | Colonel Starbottie' 8 ‘ Citent. ; 
A Protegee of Jack Hamlin’s. With numerous Illustrations, 


‘ 
“a 
Post Svo, illustrated boards, 25. each. © 4 








An Heiress of Rea Dog. | The Luck of Roaring Camp. | Sr ygorri r Stories. — 








Post 8vo, illustrated boa boards, as, each ; cloth, ar. 6d, 
Flip, | Maruja, i A Phyllts of tha Sierras. 
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Handwriting, The Philosophy of. With over 100 Facsimiles and 


Explanatory Text. By DON FELIX DE SALAMANCA. Post 8vo, half-cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Hanky-Panky: Easy and Difficult Tricks, White Magic, Sleight of 


Hand, &c, Edited by W. H. CREMER. With 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


Hardy (Rev. E. J., Author of *‘ How to be Happy though Married ’).— 
Love, Courtship, and Marriage. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. 


Hardy (Iza Duffus), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 
The Lesser Evil, | Man, Woman, and Fate. 
A Butterfly: Her Friends and her Fortunes. 


Hardy (Thomas).—Under the Greenwood Tree. Post 8vo, cloth 
extra, 35. 6d. ; illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6¢.—Also the FINE PAPER EDITION, bott 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 2s.net ; leather, gilt edges, 35. net. 


Haweis (Mrs. H. R.), Books by. 
The Art of Beauty. With Coloured Frontispiece and or Illustrations. Square 8vo, cloth bds., 6s. 
The Art of Decoration. With Coloured Frontispiece and 74 Illustrations, Sq. 8vo, cloth bds., 6s. 
The Art of Dress. With 32 Illustrations. Post 8vo, rs. ; cloth, 1s. 6¢. 
Chaucer for nrg With the ae. of his Times and his Work. A New Edition, revised. 
With a Frontispi MRE 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Chaucar for Children. ith 38 Tihiehasions (8 Coloured). Crown 4to, cloth extra, 35. 62. 


Haweis (Rev. H. R., M.A.).—American Humorists: WasHIncTON 
IRVING, OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, ARTEMUS WARD, MARK 
TWAIN, and BRET HARTE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Hawthorne (Julian), Novels by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6¢. each; post &vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each 
Gart Ellice Quentin. Beatrix Randolph. With Four Iilusts. 
Porsuhe's Fool. | Dust. Four Illusts. David Poindexter’s Disappearancs, 
The Spoctre of the Camera. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Miss Cadogna, | Tuove—or a Name 
Sebastian Stroma Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. 


Heckethorn (C. W.), Books by. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each, 


London Souvenirs. | London Memories: Social, Historteal, and Topographical. 


Heips (Sir Arthur), Books by: Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d, each, 
Animals and their asters. Social Pressure. 
Ivan de Biron: A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth sasz 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Henderson (Isaac).— Agatha Page: A Novel. Cr. 8vo,cl., 3s. 6d. 
-Henty (G. A.), Novels by. 
aici. the Juggler. Post 8vo, cloth, 35. 6¢.; illustrated boards, 2s 


Colonel Thorndyke’s Secret. Witha Frontispiece by STANLEY L, Woop, Small demy 8va, 
cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


















































Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. eac 
The Quoen’s Cup. " Dorothy’ s Double. 


Herman (Henry).—A Leading Lady. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Hertzka (Dr. Theodor).—Freeland: A Social Anticipation. Trans- 
lated by ARTHUR RANSOM. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Hesse=Wartegg (Chevalier Ernst von).— Tunis: The Land and 
the People. With 22 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 62. 

Hill (Headon).—Zambra the Detective. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d,; 
post 8vo, picture boards, 2s. 

Hill (John), Works by. 
Treason-Felony. Post 8vo, boards, 2s. | The Common Ancestor. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6c, 

Hinkson (H. A.), Novels by. fas 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 
Fan Fitzgerald Silk and Steel. 


Hoey (Nirs. Cashel). —The Laver Creed, Post 8vo, boards, 2s. 
Holiday, Where to go for a. By E. P, Suoiri, Sir H. Maxwe tt, 


Bart., M.P., JOHN WATSON, JANE BARLOW, MARY LOVETT CAMERON, JUSTIN H. MCCARTHY, 
PAUL LANGE, J. W. GRAHAM, J, H. SALTER, PH@EBE ALLEN, S, J. BECKETT, L. RIVERS VINE, 
and C. F. GORDON CUMMING. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Holmes (Oliver Wendell), Works by. 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. Atheeratet by J. GORDON THOMSON, Post 8vo, cloth 
es s, 6d. Another Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 2. 
The hutocrat of the Breakfast-Table pet “The Professor at the Breakfast-Table. 
In One Vol. Post 8vo, half-bound, 2s. 


Hooper (Mrs. Geo.).—The House of Raby. Post 8vo, boards, 2s, 
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Hood’s (Thomas) Choice Works in Prose and Verse. With Life of. 


the Author, Portrait, and 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6a. 
Hood's Whims and Oddities. With 85 Illustrations. Post 8vo, halt-bound, as. 


Hook’s (Theodore) Choice Humorous Works; including his Ludi- 
crous Adventures, Bons Mots, Puns, and Hoaxes, With a Life. A New Edition, with a Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6¢. 


Hopkins | (Tighe), Novels by. 
Freedom, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6a. om 
we t Love and Duty. Witha Bronce. j Incomplete Adventurer. 
The Nugents of Carriconna. Nell Wattonsan With 8 Illustrations by C. GREGORY. 
Horne (R. Hengist). — Siva : An Epic Poem, With Photograph 
Portrait by SUMMERS. Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 


Hornung (E. W.).—The Shadow of the Rope. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


gilt top, 6s. 





























Hugo (Victor).—The Outlaw of iceland | (Han d’Isiande). Trans- 


lated by Sir GILBERT CAMPBELL. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Hume (Fergus), Novels by. 
he Lady from Nowhere. Crown &vo, cloth, 35. 6d.; picture cloth, flat back, as 
The Millionaire Mystery. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Hungerford (Mrs., Author of ‘ Molly Bawn’), Novels by. 


Crown 8vc, cloth extra, 3s. 6@. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, = each ; cloth limp, 2s. 6¢. each, 








A Maiden All Forlorn, Peter's Wife. An Unsatisfactory Lover, 
In Durance Vile. Lady Patty. The Professor's Experiment, 
Marvel. Lady Yerner’s Flight. The Three Graces. 

A Modern Circe, The Red-House Mystery. | Nora Creina. 

April’s Lady. A Mental Struggle. 





own 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d. each. 
An Anxious Moment. | The Coming of Chloe. | A Point of Conscience. | Lovice. 


Hunt’s (Leigh) Essays: A Tale for a Chimney Corner, &c. Edited 
by EDMUND OLLIER. Post 8vo, half-bound, 2s. 


Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by. 


Crown 8yvo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s 
The Leaden Casket. / Self-Condemned. | That Other ‘Person, 


Mrs. Juliet. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d. ; 


Hutchison (W. M.). —Hints on Colt-breaking. With 25 Illustra- 


tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d. 


Hydrophobia: An Recount of M. PastEur's System ; The Technique of 


his Method, and Statistics. By RENAUD SUZOR, M.B. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 




















Idler Magazine (The). Edited by Rosertr Barr, Profusely Illus- 


trated, 6d. Monthly. 
Impressions (The) of Aureole. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 


Indoor Paupers. By OnE or THEM. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Inman (Herbert) and Hartley Aspden.—The Tear of Kalee. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


In Memoriam: Verses for every Day in the Year. Selected and 
arranged by LUCY RIDLEY. Small square 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6¢. net. 


Innkeeper’s Handbook (The) and Licensed Victualler’s Manual. 
By J. TREVOR-DAVIES, A New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


Irish Wit and Humour, Songs of. Collected and Edited by A. 
PERCEVAL GRAVES. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
Irving (Sir Henry): A Record of over Twenty Years at the Lyceum. 


By PERCY FITZGERALD. With Portrait. Crown &vo, cloth, rs. 6a. 


James (C. T. C.).— A Romance of the Queen’s Hounds. Post 
8vo. cloth limp, rs. 









































Jameson (William).—My Dead Self. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 





Japp (Alex. H., LL.D.).—Dramatic A te &e, Cr. ae cloth, 5s. 








Jennings (Henry J.), Works by. 


Curiosities of Criticism. Post 8vo, cloth 
Lord Tennyson: A Biographical Sketch. Wit Peek, Post 8ro, cloth, rr. 64, 


—s 
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Jefferies (Richard), Books by. 


The Open Alp. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. each ; post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Nature near London. { The Life of the Fields. 


Also, the LARGE TyPk, FINE PAPER EDITION of The Life of the Fields. Pott 8vo, cloth 
gilt top, 2s, net; Jeather, gilt edges, 3s. net. , 
The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies. By Sir WALTER BESANT. With a Photograph Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Jerome (Jerome K.), Books by. 
Stageland. With 64 Illustrations by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. Fcap. 4to, picture cover, 1s. 
John Ingerfleld, &c. With g Illusts. by A. S. BoyD and JOHN GULICH. Fcap. 8vo, pic. cov. 1s. 6a. 
Jerroid (Dougias).—The Barber’s Chair; and The Hedgehog 


Letters. Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and half-bound. 2s. 


Jerroid (Tom), Works by. Post 8vo, is. ea. ; cloth limp, 1s. 6d. each. 
The Garden that Paid the Rent. 

_ Household Horticulture:.A Gossip about Flowers. Illustrated. 83 

Jesse (Edward).—Scenes and Occupations of a Country Life. 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Jones (William, F.S.A.), Works by. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 3s. 64. each. 
+ ai dy § Lore: Historical, Legendary, and Anecdotal. With Hundreds of Illustrations. 
_ Crowns and Coronaticns: A History of Regalia. With or Iliustrations. 


Jonson’s (Ben) Works. With Notes Critical and Explanatory, and 
a Biographical Memoir by WILLIAM GIFFORD. Edited by Colonel CUNNINGHAM. Three Vols, 

___ crown 8vo, cloth extra, 45. 6d. each. ‘y 

Josephus, The Complete Works of. Translated by Wuiston. Con- 
taining ‘The Antiquities of the Jews’ and ‘The Wars of the Jews.’ With 52 Illustrations and Maps, 
Two Vols., demy 8vo, half-cloth, ras. 6d. 


Kempt (Robert).—Pencil and Palette: Chapters on Art and Artists, 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Kershaw (Mark). — Colonial Facts and Fictions: Humorous 
Sketches. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


King (R. Ashe), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
‘The Wearing of the Green.’ i Passion’s Siave. l Bell Barry. 


A Drawn Game. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6¢.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 


Kipling Primer (A). Including Biographical and Critical Chapters, 
an Index to Mr. Kipling’s principal Writings, and Bibliographies. By F. L. KNOWLES, Editor of 
* The Golden Treasury of American Lyrics." With Two Portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Knight (William, M.R.C.S., and Edward, L.R.C.P.). — The 


Patient’s VYade Mecum: How to Get Most Benefit from Medical Advice. » Cr. 8vo, cloth, rs. 6d. 


Knights (The) of the Lion: A Romance of the Thirteenth Century. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by the MARQUESS OF LORNE, K.T. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Lambert (George).—The President of Boravia. Crown 8vo,cl., 3s. 6d. 
Lamb’s (Charles) Complete Works in Prose and Verse, including 


., ‘Poetry for Children ‘and ‘ Prince Dorus.’ Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by R. H. SHEP- 
HERD. With Two Portraits and Facsimile of the ‘Essay on Roast Pig.’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
The Essays of Elia. Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and half-bound, 2s. 
Little Essays: Sketches and Characters by CHARLES LAMB, selected from his Letters by PERCY 
FITZGERALD. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6a. 
The Dramatic Essays of Charles Lamb. With Introduction and Notes by BRANDER MAT- 
THEWS, and Steel-plate Portrait. Fcap. 8vo, half-bound, 2s. 6d. 


Landor (Walter Savage).—Citation and Examination of William 
Shakspeare, &c. betore Sir Thomas Lucy, touching Deer-stealing, 19th September, 1582. To which 
is added, A Conference of Master Edmund Spenser with the Earl of Essex, touching the 
State of Ireland, 1595. cap. 8vo, half-Roxburghe, 2s. 6d. 


Lane (Edward William). —The Thousand and One Nights, com- 
monly called in England The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. Translated from the Arabic, 
with Notes. Illustrated with many hundred Engravings from pee by HARVEY. Edited by EDWARD 
STANLEY POOLE: With Preface by STANLEY LANE-POOLE. Three Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 75. 6d. ea. 


Larwood (Jacob), Works by. 
Anecdotes of the Clergy. Post 8vo, laid paper, half cloth, 2s. 
Theatrical Anecdotes. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 25. 6d. 
Humour of the Law: Forensic Anecdotes. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


Lehmann (R. C.), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth, 1s. 64. each, 
Harry Fludyer at Ser te ins 
Conversational Hints for Young Shooters: A Gulde to Polite Talk, 
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Leigh (Henry S-). = Carols of Cockayne. Printed on hand-made 


paper, bound in buckram, 
Leland (C. Godfrey). —A Manual of Mending and Repairing. 


With Diagrams. Crown 8vo, cloth, ss. 


Lepelletier (Edmond). — Madame Sans-Géne. Translated , from 


the French by JOHN DE VILLIERS. Post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; picture boards, 25, 


Leys (J John K.), Novels by. 
indsays. ost 8vo, picture bds.,2s. | A Sore Temptation. Cr, 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s, 


Lilburn (Adam).—A Tragedy in Marble, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Lindsay (Harry, Author of ‘Methodist Idyils ’), Novels by. 


Crown &vo, cloth, 35. 6d. 














Kah) 











Rhoda Roberts. | The Jacobite: A Romatce of the Consplracy of ‘ The Forty.’ 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. eac 
Judah Pyecroft, Puritan. j The Stoey of Leah, 





Linton (E. Lynn), Works by. 
An Octave of Friends. Crown 8vo, AM 3s. 6d. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d, each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 





Patricia Kemball. Me Under which Lord? With 22 Illustrations, 
The Atonement of Leam Dundas. ‘My Love!’ | Sowing the Wind, 
The World Well Lost, With 12 Illusts, Paston Carew, Millionaire and Miser. 

The One Too Many. Dulcie Everton. | With a Silken Thread, 


The Rebel of the aoe 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. ea 
Witch Stories, | Ourselves: Essays on Women, 
Ereeshooting: + Extracts from the Works of Mrs. LYNN LIN’ 


Lowe (Charles, M.A.).—Our Greatest Livies Soldiers, With 


8 Portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6. 


Lucy (Henry W.).—Gideon Fleyce: A Novels | Crown 8vo, cloth 


_extra, 38. 6d. ; pest 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. 


McCarthy at ustin), Works by. 

A pilahosy © Our Own Times, from the Accession of Queen Victoria to the General Election of 
IBRARY EDITION. Four Vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. each.—Also a PULAR 

cae in Four Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each.—And the JUBILER ae FY. ith an 
aoe pendix of Events to the end of 1886, in Two Vols., large crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. each. 

A story of Our Own grep Vol. V., from 1880 to the Diamond Jubilee, Demy: 8vo, cloth 
extra, 125. ; or crown 8vo, cloth, 6s 

A History of Our Own Times, Vol. VI., from the Diamond Jubilee, 1897, to the Accession of 
King Edward VII. Demy 8vo, cloth, 125, (Shortly. 

A Short History of Our Own Times. One Vol., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s,—Also a CHEAP 
POPULAR EDITION, post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

A History of the Four Georges and of William the Fourth. By JUSTIN MCCARTHY 
and JUSTIN HUNTLY MCCARTHY. Four Vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s, each, 

The Reign of Queen Anne. 2 vols., demy 8vo, ‘cloth, 12s. each. 

Reminiscences. With a Portrait. Two Vo .. demy 8vo, cloth, 24s. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d, each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; cloth limp, as. 6d, each 























The Waterdale Neighbours. popu Quixote. With * fae ery 
re omy A ee |e he Comet of a Seaso 
axon ~ Linley Rochford, Maia of Athens. With x 12 de capstone 
Dear Lady Disa The Dictator. Camiola: A Girl with a Fort 
Miss conoear With 12 Illustrations. Red onde. | The "Riddle Ring, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ea 
The Three Disgraces, and other Stories. | menentat A Love Story of ‘ Forty-eight,’ 
ene } ee ee ononrahie? By JUSTIN MCCARTHY and Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED, Crown 8vo, 
extra, 65 





McCarthy y (Justin Huntly), Works by. 


evolution. (Constituent Assembly, 1789-91). Four Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, ras, @ach, 
es duties of the History of Ireland. Crown &vo, 1s, ; cloth, rs. 6a. 
Ireland Since the Union: Sketches of Irish History, 1798-1886, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
Hafiz in London: Poems, Small 8vo, gold cloth, 3s. 6a. 
Our Sensation Novel. Crown 8vo, picture cover, rs. ; cloth imp, 14. 64, 
% Doom: An Atlantic Episode. Crown 6vo, picture cover, 15. 
Dolly: A Sketch. Crown 8vo, picture cover, 15. 
Ao al t A Romance. Crown 8vo, picture cover, 18,; cloth limp, 1s. 6d, 
A London Legend. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6H, 


MacColl (Hugh), Novels 


b 
Mr. Stranger’s Sealed Packet. he _ illustrated boards, ag, 
Ednor Whitlock. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 


Macdonell (Agnes).—Quaker Canale Post 8vo, Boards, 2s, 
ogee ny (Robert). — Pastimes and Players: Notes on Popular 


‘ost 8vo, cloth limp, es 
Machray (Robert), N Novels by. siren $vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s, each, 
A Blow over the Heart The Mystery of Lincoln's Inn, | 
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MacDonald (George, LI EL.D.), Books by. 


_ Works of Fancy ation. Ten Vols., 16mo, cloth, 4 sit edges, in cloth case, 21s. ; ur 
may be had seperately in Grolier cloth, at 2s, 62, each 
Vol. I, WITHIN AND WITHOUT. HE HIDDEN LIFE. 
» 11. THE DISCIPLE.—THE GOSPEL WOMEN.—BOOK OF SONNETS.—ORGAN SONGS. 
vy III, VIOLIN SONGS.—SONGS OF THE DAYS AND NIGHTS.—A BOOK OF DREAMS.—ROADSIDE 
—POEMS FOR CHILDREN, 
« IV. PARABLES.—BALLADS.—SCOTCH SONGS, 
» V. & VI. PHANTASTES: A Faerie ye 1 Vol. ps2 THE PORTENT, 
Ows. 





» IX. CROSS PURPOSES.—THE GOLDEN KEY.—THE PARKER, —LITTLE DAYLIGHT. 
» & THE CRUEL PAINTER.—THE WOW 0’ RIVVEN.—THE CASTLE.—THE BROKEN SWORDS. 
—THE GRAY WOLF.—UNCLE CORNELIUS. 


Poetical Works of George MacDonald. Collected and Arranged by the Author. Two Vols. 
crown 8vo, buckram, res. 
A Threefold Cord. Edited by GEORGE MACDONALD. Post 8vo, cloth, ss. 


Phantastes: A Faerie Romance, With 2; Illustrations by J. BELL. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 67. 
Heather and Snow: A Novel. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 35. 6¢.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s 
Lilith: A Romance. SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Mackay (Charles, LL.D.).— Interludes and Undertones; or, 


Music at Twilight. Crown Syo, cloth extra 6s. 


Mackenna (Stephen J.) and J. Augustus O’Shea.—Brave Men 
in Action: Thrilling Stories of the British Flag. With 8 Illustrations by STANLEY L. Woop, 
Small demy Svo, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


Maclise Portrait Gallery (The) of Illustrious Literary Charac- 

Lcigh 85 Portraits by DANIEL MACLISE; with al, Critical, Bibliographical, 
A e of the Literature of the former half of the Present Century, by WILLIAM 

BATES, B.A,. Crown 8v0, | cloth extra, 3s. 6a. 

Macquoid (Mrs.), Works by. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 
In the Ardennes. With so age me ae THOMAS R. MACQUO 

ctures and Legends from Normandy and Brittany. 4 Tilusts. by T. R. MACQUOID. 

ate be ag With 92 Illustrations by T. R. MACQUOID, and a Map. 
About Yorkshire. ith 67 Illustrations by T. R. MACQUOID. 

Magician’s Own Book, The: Performances with Eggs, Hats, &c, 
Edited by W. H. CREMER. With ab Miustyations: Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 45. 6¢. 

Magic Lantern, The, and its Management : Including full Practical 
Directions. By T. C. HEPWORTH. With ro Illustrations. Crown 8vo, rs. ; cloth, rs. 6d. 

Magna Charta: An Exact Facsimile of the Original in the British 
Museum, 3 feet by 2 feet, with Arms and Seals emblazoned in Gold and Colours, 5s. 

Mallory (Sir Thomas). — Mort d’Arthur: The Stories of King 


Arthur and of the Knights of the Round Table. (A Selection.) Edited by B. MONTGOMERIE RAN- 
KING. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Mallock (W. H.), Works by. 
The New Republic. Post 8vo, cloth, = 6@.; picture boards, 2 
The New Paul and Virginia: Positivism on an Island. Post Bvo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Poems. Small 4to, parchment, Ss. | Is Life Worth Living? Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 65, 
Margueritte (Paul and Victor). —The Disaster. Translated by 


FREDERIC LEES, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6¢ 


Marlowe’s Works. Including his Translations, Edited, with Notes 
and Introductions, by Colonel CUNNINGHAM. Crown 8va, cloth extra, 3s. 6¢. 


Mason (Finch).—Annals of the Horse-Shoe Club. With 5 Illus- 


trations by the AUTHOR. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Massin nger’s Plays. From the Text of Wi~tiam GiFForD, Edited 
by Col. CUNNINGHAM. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 

Matthews (Brander). —A Secret of the Sea, &c. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. ; cloth limp, 2s. 62. 


Max O’Rell, Books by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


Her Royal Highness Woman. | Between Ourselves. 
x 4 Rambles in Womaniland. 


Meade (L. T.), Novels by. 


A Soldier of Fortune. Crown &vo, cloth, 3s. 6¢.; post Svo, ilustrated boards, 2s, 







































































Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6a. each. 
The Voice of the Charmar, With 8 Illustrations. An Adventuress. 
In an es Grip. Qn the Brink of a Chasm, The Blue Diamond. - 
The Sire The Way of a Woman. A Stumble by the Way: 


Dr. Rumsey’s Patient. A Son of Ishmael. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, eft top, 6s. each. 
___This Troublesome World. Rosebury. 


Merivale (Herman).—Bar, tases and Platform: Autobiographic 


Memories. Witha Portrait. Crown &Syvo, cloth, gilt top, 6s, 
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Merrick (Leonard), Novels by. ee | 


The Man who was ood. Post 8vo, picture ne 25, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. h. 
This Stage of Fools. | “5 Cynthia: A Daughter of the Philistines. 








Mexican Mustang (On a), through Texas to the Rio Grande, By 


A. E. SWERT and J. ARMOY KNOX. With 265 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 





Miller (Mrs, F. Fenwick).—Physiology for the Young; or, The 


House of Life. With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 62. 


Milton (J. r.). —The Bath in Diseases of the Skin. Post 8vo, 


; cloth, rs. 


Minto (Wm.).=Was She Good or Bad? Crown 8vo, cloth, ts. 6d, 
Mitchell (Edmund), Novels by. 


The Lone Star Rush, With 8 Illustrations by NORMAN H. HARDY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 64, 
Crown 8v0, cloth, mee top, 6s. each 




















Only a Nigger. Ths Belforts Re Culber. 
Crown 8vo, picture a flat backs, 2s. eac 
Plotters of Paris. | The Temple of Death. | 7 an the Eternal Snows. 





Mitford (Bertram), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each, 
The Gun-Runner: JA Romance of Zululand. Witha Frontispiece by yo L, Woop, 
Renshaw Fanning’s Quest. With a Frontispiece by STANLEY L. WOOD. ‘ 

The <2 “Igmic’ of foey Blachland. 

rown 8vo, cloth, Ee 6d, each; picture cloth, flat backs, 2s, each. 
The Luck of Gerard my og 
The King’s Assegai. With Six f Sun. -page Illustrations by STANLEY L. Woop. 


Maviland’s Chum. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s 


Molesworth (Mrs.).—Hathercourt Rectory. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
. 35. 6d, ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 


Moncrieff (W. D. Scott-).—The Abdication: An Historical Drama. 


With Seven Etchings by JOHN PETTIE, W. Q. ORCHARDSON, J. MACWHIRTER, COLIN HUNTER, 
KR. MACBETH and TOM GRAHAM. Imperial 4to, buckram, 21s, 


Montagu (Irving).—Things | Have Seen in War. With 16 full- 


page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Moore (Thomas), Works by. 
The Epicurean; and Alciphron. Post 8vo, half-bound, 2s. 
Prose and Verse; including Suppressed Passages from the MEMOIRS OF LORD tivsow Edited 
iy R. H, SHEPH ERD. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6a. 


Morrow (W. C.).—Bohemian Paris of To-Day. With 106 Illustra- 


tions by EDOUARD CUCUEL, Smalldemy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s 


Muddock (J, E.), Stories by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 


Basile the Jester. With Frontispiece by STANLEY WOOD 
































Young Lochinyas, | The Golden Idol. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each 
The Dead Man’s Secret, "Sake | From the Bosom of the Deep. 





Stories Weird and Wonderful, Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Maid Marian and Robin Hood. With 12 Illustrations by S. L. WOOD, Crown 8ve, cloth extra, 
__35. 6¢.; picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 
Murray (D. Christie), Novels by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, as. 6d. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, @# ea 





A Life’s Atonement. A Model Father. Bob ldartin's Little Girl, 
Joseph's Coat. 12 lilusts., | Old Blazer's Hero. Time's Revenges. 

Coals of Fire, 3 Illusts, Cynic Fortune. Frontisp, A Wasted Crimea, 

Val Strange. By the Gate of the Sea. In Direst a 

Hearts. A Bit of Human Nature. | Mount Despair 

The Way of the World. | First Person _ Singular. A Capful o Nails. 


The Making of a Novelist: An Experiment in Autobiography. With a Collotype Portrait, Cr, 
Bay buckram, 3s. 6d. 
my. Contemporaries in Fiction. Crown 8vo, buckram, 3s. 6d. 

His Own Ghost. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6¢. each, 
This Little World. i A Race for Millions. | The Church of Humanity. 
Tales in Prose and Verse. With Frontispiece by ARTHUR HOPKINS, 


Crows OG, Games ebs top . 65. each, 
Despair’s Last Journey. vi 
Joseph's Coat. POPULAR R EDITION, medium 8vo, 6d, 





erona’s Father. 


Murray (D. Christie) and Henry Herman, Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. each; post 8vo, ee boards, 2s. each, 
One Traveller Returns, | The Bishops’ Bible. 
Paul Jones's Alias, &c. With Illustrations by A. FORESTIER and NICOLET, 
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Murray (Henry), Novels by. 


& Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. each, 
A Game of Bluff. | A Song of Sixpence, 
Newbolt (H.).—Taken from the Enemy. Post 8vo, leatherette, 1s, 


Nisbet (Hume), Books by. 
*Bail Up.’ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6¢.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, as, 
Dr. Bernard St. Vincent. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
Lessons in Art, With 2x Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 2s. 6d, 


Norris (W. E.), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, 
icture boards, 2s. each, 
Saint Ann’s. | Billy Bellew. With a Frontispiece by F, H. TOWNSEND, 
‘Miss Wentworth’s Idea. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. od. 


Ohnet (Georges), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Doctor Rameau. | A Last Love. 
A Weird Gift. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d.; post 8vo, picture boards, 2s. 
Love’s Depths. Translated by F, ROTHWELL. Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s. 6d. : 
The Woman of Mystery. Translated by F. ROTHWELL. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Oliphant (Mrs.), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
T 


he Primrose Path, | Whiteladies. | The Greatest Heiress in England. 
The Sorceress. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 62. 


Orrock (James), Painter, Connoisseur, Collector. By Byron 
WEBBER. In Two Handsome Volumes, small folio, Illustrated with nearly One Hundred Photogravure 
Plates and a profusion of Drawings reproduced in half-tone, ina handsome binding designed by Sir 
i; D. LINTON, P.R.I. Price, in buckram gilt, Ten Guineas net. The Edition for sale is strictly 
imited to Five Hundred Numbered Copies. 


O’Shaughnessy (Arthur), Poems by: 
Feap. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s, 6¢. each, 
Music.and Moonlight. | Songs of a Worker. 
Lays of France. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, ros. 6d. 


Ouida, Novels by. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. ea.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. ea, 















































Heid in Bondage, A Dog of Flanders. In Maremma. | Wanda, 
Tricotrin. Pascarel. | Signa. Bimbi. 

Strathmore. | Chandos. Two Wooden Shoes. é ‘rescoes, | Othmar, 
Cecil Castiemaine’s Gage| In a Winter City. Princess Napraxine. 
Under fwo Flags. Ariadne. | Friendship, Guilderoy. | Ruffino, 
Puck. | Idalia, A Village Commune. Two Offenders. 
Folle-Farine. Moths. | Pipistrello. Santa Barbara. 








POPULAR EDITIONS, medium 8vo, 6d. each. 
Under Two Flags.| Moths.| Held in Bondage.| Puck.| Strathmore. 
rlin. Crown 8yvo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, picture cloth, flat back, 2s. ; illustrated boards, 2s, 
Yhe Waters of Edera. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. ; picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 
Wisdoia, Wit, and Pathos, selected from the Works of OULDA by F. SYDNEY MORRIS, Post 
8yo, cloth extra, 5s.—-CHEAP EDITION, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Pain (Barry).—Eliza’s Husband. Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, 1s. 
Palmer (W. T,), Books by. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 


Lake Country Rambies. With a Frontispiece. 
In Lakeland Delis and Fells. With a Frontispiece. 


Payn (james), Novels by. 


Crown 8yvo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, each; post A illustrated boards, 2s. each, 

















Lost Sir Massingberd. he Family Scapegrace. 

A County Family. Holiday Tasks. 

Less Black than We’re Painted. The Talk of the Town. With rz Iilusts, 
Proxy. | For Gash Only. The Mystery of Mirbridge. 

High Spirits. The Word and the Wili. 

A Contidential Agent. With 12 Illusts. The Burnt Million. 

A Grape from a Thorn, Withizlllusts. | Sunny Stories. | A Trying Patient. 

Post 8vo illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Humorous Stories. | From Exile. Found Dead. | Gwendoline’s Harvest. 

The Foster Brothers, Mirk Abbey. | A Marine Residence. 

Married Beneath Him. The Canon’s Ward. 

Bentinck’s Tutor. | Walter’s Word. Not Wooed, But Won. 

A Perfect Treasure. Two Hundred Pounds Reward, 

Like Father, Like Son. The Best of Husbands. 

4 Woman’s Vengeance. Halves. What He Cost Har, 

Carlyon’s Year. | Cacil’s Tryst. Fallen Fortunes.| Kit: A Memory, 

Murphy’s Master. | At Her Mercy, Under One Roof.| Glow-worm Tales, 

The Clyffards of Ciyffoa. A Prince of the Blood, 

Bome Private Views. 





A Modern Dick Whittington ; or, A Patron of Letters, With a Portrait of the Author, Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; picture cloth, flat back, 2s. : 

In Peril and Privation. With 17 Illustrations. .Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, hed 

Notes from the ‘ News.’ Crown 8vo, cloth, rs. 6d. 





Payne (Will).—Jerry the Dreamer. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 
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Pandurang Hari; or, Memoirs of a Hindoo, With Preface by Sir 


BARTLE FRERE. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Paris Salon, The Illustrated Catalogue of the, for 1902. (Twenty- 


fourth Year.) With over 300 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 35. 


Pascal’s Provincial Letters. A New Translation, witb Historical 
Introduction and Notes by T. M‘CRIE, D.D. Post 8vo, half-cloth, 2s. 


Paston Letters (The), 1422-1509. Containing upwards of 600 more 
Letters than appeared in the original pectiae issue in 1787-1823. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by JAMES GAIRDNER, of the Public Record Office. A NEW EDITION. In6 Volumes, square 
demy 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 12s. 6¢. net pee volume (sold only in sets). The Edition will consist of 6s0 | 
copies, of which only 600 are for sale. The First Volume will be ready in November. ; 


Paul (Margaret A.).—Gentle and Simple. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 


Frontispiece by HELEN PATERSON, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Pennell-Elmhirst (Captain E.).—The Best of the Fun. With 
8 Coloured Illustrations by G. D. GILES, and 48 in Biagk and White by J. STURGESS and G. D. 
GILES. Medium 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 16s. , 


Pennell (H. Cholmondeley), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d, ea. 
Puck on Pegasus. With Lllustrations. 
Pegasus Re-Saddled. With Ten full-page Illustrations by G. DU MAURIER, At 
Yhe Muses of Mayfair: Versde Societé. Selected by H. C. PENNELL. i 


S¢ 
4 







































































a 
Phelps (E. Stuart), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6¢. each, | 
An Old Mald’s Paradise. | Burglars in Paradise, F 
Beyond the Gates. Post 8vo, picture cover, rs. ; cloth, rs. 6d. 4 
Jack the Fisherman. Illustrated by C.W. REED. Crown 8vo, cloth, rs. 6d. a 
Phil May’s Sketch-Book. Containing 54 Humorous Cartoons. Crown — 
folio, cloth, 2s. 6d. q 
Phipson (Dr.T. L.), Books by. Crown 8vo, canvas, gilt top, 5s. each. . 
Famous WViolinists and Fine Violins.| The Confessions of a Violinist, 7 
Voice and Violin: Sketches, Anecdotes, and Reminiscences, . q 
Pilkington (Lionel L.).—Mallender’s Mistake. Crown 8vo, cloth, — 
gilt top, 6s. 7 
Pianche (J. R.), Works by. re, 
The Pursuivant of Arms, With Six Plates and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. ar 
Songs and Poems, 1819-1879. With Introduction by Mrs. MACKARNESS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. FS 
Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men. With Notes and a Life of 
Plutarch by JOHN and WM, LANGHORNE, and Portraits. Two Vols,, demy 8vo, half-cloth 10s. 6d. { 
Poe’s (Edgar Allan) Choice Works: Poems, Stories, Essays. 
___ With an Introduction by CHARLES BAUDELAIRE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. A 
Pollock (W. H.).—The Charm, and other Drawing-room Plays. By 
Sir WALTER BESANT and WALTER H. POLLOCK. With go Illustrations. Crown 8yo, cloth gilt, 6s. ‘ 
Pope’s Poetical Works. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. a. 
Porter (John).—Kingsclere. Edited by Byron Wesper. With 19 — 
full-page and many smaller Illustrations. Cheaper Edition, Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. Mg 
Praed (Mrs. Campbell), Novels by. Post 8vo, illust. bds,, 2s. each, 
The Romance of a Station. | The Soul of Countess Adrian, a 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, boards, 2s. each, ‘¥ 
Outlaw and Lawmaker, Christina Chard. With Frontispiece by W PAGET, 
Mrs. Tregaskiss. With 8 Illustrations by ROBERT SAUBER, 
c 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each. : 
Nulma, ._ Madame Izan.’” | ‘Ka a Watch in the Night? 
Price (E. C.).—Valentina. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Princess Olga.—Radna: A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. } 





Pryce (Richard).—Miss Maxwell’s Affections. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


with Frontispiece by HAL LUDLOW, 3s. 64.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Proctor (Richard A.), Works by. 

Flowers of the Sky. With 55 Illustrations, Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, gs. 6d. 
asy Star Lessons. With Star Maps for every Night in the Year. Crown cloth, 6s, — 

Familiar Science Studies, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Saturn and its System. With 13 Steel Plates. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, ros. 6d. 
Mysteries of Time and Space, With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 
The Universe of Suns, &c. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 
Wages and Wants of Science Workers. Crown ®vo, rs, 6d. 


| 
—— =_es { 
Rambosson (J.).—Popular Astronomy. Translated by C, B, Prrman. 

With ro Coloured Plates and 63 Woodcut Illustrations, Crown 8yo, cloth, gs, 64. eee q 
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Randolph (Col. G.).—Aunt Abigail Dykes, Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 64, 
Richardson (Frank), Novels b 


The Man who Lost his Past. With 50 iy by TOM BROWNE, R.I. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 
| Semi-Society, 











The King’s Counsel. 


Riddell (Mrs. J. H.), Novels by. 
A Rich Man’s Daughter. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Weird Stories. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6¢.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 








The Uninhabited House. 


The Prince of Wales’s Garden Party. 


The Mystery in Palace Gardens, 


cael, ARs boc 
Her Mother’s alain 3 
The Nun’s Curse. | Idle Tales, 





Reade’s (Charles) Novels. 


The New Collected LIBRARY EDITION, complete in Seventeen Volumes, set in new long primer 
type, printed on laid paper, and elegantly bound in cloth, price 3s. 6¢. each. 


1, Peg Woffington; and Christie John- 
stone. 

2. Hard Cash. 

3. The Cloister and the Hearth. Witha 
Preface by Sir WALTER BESANT. 

4. ‘It is Never Too Late to Mend.’ 

5. The Course of True Love Never Did 
Run Smooth; and Singleheart and 


ch. 
7. Love Me Little, Love me Long. 
&. The Double Marriage. 


ro. Foul Play. - 

11. Put Yourself in His Place. 
12, A Terrible Temptation, 

13. A Simpleton. 

14. A Woman-Hater. 


Doubleface. 1s. The Jilt, and other Storles; and Good 
6. The Autobiography of a Thief; Jack Stories of Manand other Animals. 
of ajl Trades; Hero and a Mar-~ 16. A Perilous Secret. 
tyr; and The Wandering Heir. 17. Readiana; and Bible Characters. 


In Twenty-one Volumes, post vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
Christie Johnstone, Har a 





Peg Woffington. . Griffith Gaunt. 
‘It is Never Too Late to Mend.’ Foul Play. | Put Yourseltin His Piace, 
The Course of True Love Never Did Run A Terrible Temptation. 

mooth, A Simpleton. | Tha Wandering Heir. 
The Autobiography of a Thief; Jack of oman-Hater. 


all Trades ; and James Lambert. Singleheart and Doublefaca. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. Good Stories of Man and other Animals, 
The Double Marriage. The Jilt, and other Stories. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. A Perilous Secret. | Readiana. 
LARGE TYPE, FINE PAPER EDITIONS. Pott 8vo, cl., gilt $p. 2s. net ea.; leather, gilt edges, 35, net ea, 
The Cloister and the Hearth. | ‘It is Newer Too Late te Mend.’ 
POPULAR EDITIONS, medium 8vo, 6d. each. 
"It is Naver Too Late to Mend.’ | The Cloister and the Hearth. | Foul Play, 
Peg Woftington; and Christie Johnstone. | Hard Cash, | Griffith Gaunt, 
Christie Johnstone. WithFrontispiece. Choicely printed in Elzevirstyle. Fcap. 8vo, half-Roxb.2s.6d, 
Peg Woffington. Choicely printed in Elzevir style. Fcap. 8vo, half-Roxburghe, 2s. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION, with 16 Photogravure and &4 
half-tone Illustrations by MATT B. HEWERDINE. Small 4to, cloth gilt and gilt top, ros. 6d. net.— 
Also in Four Vols., post 8vo, with an Introduction by Sir WALTER BESANT, and a Frontispiece to 
each Vol., buckram, gilt top, 6s. the set. 
Bible Characters. Fcap. 8vo, leatherette, rs. 
Selections from the Works of Charles Reade. 
IRELAND, Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Rimmer (Alfred), Works by. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each, 
Rambles Round Eton and Harrow, With <2 Illustrations by the Author. 
About England with Dickens. With 58 Illustrations by C. A. VANDERHOOF and A, RIMMER, 
Rives (Amelie), Stories by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each, 
Barbara Dering. “ H Meriel: A Love Story. 


Robinson Crusoe. By Danizet Deroz, With 37 Illustrations by 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Post 8vo, half-cloth, 2s. 


Robinson (F. W.), Novels by. 


Women are Strange. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
The Hands of Justice. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6¢.; post 8vo Hllustrated boards, 2s, 
The Woman inthe Dark. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Robinson (Phil), Works by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, each. 
The Poets’ Birds. | The Poets’ Beasts. | The Poets’ Reptiles, Fishes, and Insects, 


Roll of Battle Abbey, The: A List of the Principal Warriors who 
came from Normandy with William the Conqueror, 1066. Printed in Gold and Colours, ss. 


Rosengarten (A.).—A Handbook of Architectural Styles. Trans- 


lated by W. COLLETT-SANDARS. With 630 Illustrations. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 
Ross (Albert).—A Sugar Princess. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Rowley (Hon. Hugh). Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, each. 
Puniana: or, Thoughts Wise and Other-wise : a Collection of the Best Riddles, Conundrums, Jokes, 
hay ae with numerous Illustrations by the Author. 
More Puniana: A Second Collection of Riddles, Jokes, &c. With numerous Illustrations, 




















With an Introduction by Mrs, ALEX, 
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Runciman (James), Stories by. 
Schools and Scholars. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Skippers and Shellbacks. Crown 8vo, cloth, 38. 6d, 


Russell (Dora), Novels. by. 
ountry Pp peaderk Post ae picture boards, as. ; picture cloth, flat b ‘ 
The Drift of Fate. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d.; picture cath, flat back, as. =o 


Russell (Herbert).—True Blue; or, ‘The Lass that Loved a Sailor.’ 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


Russell (Rev. John) and his Out-of-door Life. By E. W. L. 


DAVIES. A New Edition, with Illustrations coloured by hand. Royal vo, cloth, 16s. net. 


Russell (W. Clark), Novels, &c., by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3 35. 6d. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each ; i limp, 2s, 62, each, 














Round the Galle ire. ~ Ocean Tr 
In the Middle atch, Aish Shipmate we Se. 
On the Fo’k'sle Head. 6 on a Wide Wide Sea, 
Voyage to the Cape. The Good Ship‘ Sooner) 
A Book for the Hammock, The Phantom Dea 
The Mystery of the ‘Ocean Star.’ Is Hethe Man? hhe Convict Ship, 
The Romanée of Jenny Harlowe. Heart of Oak. The Last Entry. 
The Tale of the Tan. ; 





’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6a. ea 
A Tale of Two Tunnels. | The Death Ship. 
The Ship: Her Story. With 50 Illustrations by H. C, SHPPINGS WRIGHT. Sinall 4t0, cloth, 65, 
The ‘Pretty Poily’: A Voyage of Incident, With x2 Illustrations by G, E, ROBERTSON, 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 
Overdue. Crown &vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Saint Aubyn (Alan), Novels by. 


rown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6a. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. each. 
A Fellow of Trinity. Witha ote by OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES and a Frontispiece. 











The Junior Dean. The Master of St. Benedict's. | To His Own Master. 

Orchard Damerel, In the Face of the World. The Tremlett Diamonds: 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. each, 

The eens cS ot May. A Tragic Honeymoon. A Proctor’s Wooing. 

Fortune’s Gallantry Bower Bonnie Maggie Lauder, 

Mary | eae. vith 8 Illustrations by PERCY TARRANT. Mrs. Dunbar’s Secret. | 








Saint John (Bayle).—A Levantine Family. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d 

Sala (George A.).—Gaslight and Daylight. Post 8vo, boards, 2s, _ 

Scotland Yard, Past and Present: Experiences of Thirty-seven Years, 
By Ex-Chief-Inspector CAVANAGH. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 


Secret Out, The: One Thousand Tricks with Cards: with Entertain- 
ing Experiments in Drawing-room or ‘ White' Magic. By W. H. CREMER. With 300 Illustrations. Crown 
~4 cloth extra, 45. 6d, 


Seguin (L. G.), Works by. 


e Country @ Passion Play (Ohevauatiergas) and the Highlands of viéveiti With 
Wein pand 7 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 
Igiers. With Two Maps and 16 fue ation, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 65. 


Senior (Wm.).—By Stream and Sea. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 


Sergeant (Adeline), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. each, 
Under False Pretences. Dr, Endicott’s Experiment, 


Seymour (Cyril),—The Magic of f To=Morrow. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 65, 









































Shakespeare for Children: Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, 


With Illustrations, coloured and plain, by J. MOYR SMITH. Crown dt, cloth gilt, 35. 6c. 


Shakespeare the Boy. With Sketches of the Home and School Life, 
the Games and Sports, the Manners, Custoins, and Folk-lore of the Time. By WILLIAM J, Roure 
Litt.D. A New Edition, with az Ulustrations, and an INDEX OF PLAYS AND PASSAGES RES 
FERRED TO. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, as. 6¢. 


Shelley’s (Percy Bysshe) Complete Works in Verse and Prose. 

Edited, Prefaced, and Annotated by R. HERNE SHEPHERD, Five Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6@. each, 
Poetical Works, in Three Vols. : 

Vol, I. Introduction by. the Editor ; Posthumous Fragments of Margaret Nicholson; Shelley's Corres 

with § 3; The Wandering Jew; Queen Mab, with the Notes; Alastor, 

@ and other Poems; Fon ot and Helen; UBB od Unbound; Adonais, &c, 




















» II, Laon and Cys na: The Cenci; Julian and Maddalo; Swellfoot the Tyrant; The Witch of 
Atlas ; Epipsychidion; Hellas. ; 
IIT. Posthumous Poems; The Masque of Anarchy; and other Pieces, é ’ 
Prose Works. in Two Vols. : ee 


Vol, I. The Two Romances of Zastrozzi and St. Irvyne: the Dublin and Marlow Pamphlets; A Refu 
tation of Deism; Letters to Leigh Hunt, and some Minor Writings and Fraginents, ' © -— 
Il, The Essays ; Letters from Ateonas Translations and Fragments, edited by Mrs. SHELLEY, 
With a Biography of Shelley, and an Index of the Prose Works. 


Sharp (William).—Children of To-morrow. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
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Sherard (R. H.).—Rogues: A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s, 6d. 
Sheridan’s (Richard Brinsley) Complete Works, with Life and 


Anecdotes. Including Drama, Prose and Poetry, Translations, Speeches, Jokes. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6a, 
The Rivals, The School for Scandal, and other Plays Post 8vo, half-bound, 2s. 
Sheridan’s Comedies: The Rivals and The Schoo! for Scandal. Edited, with an Intro- 

duction and Notes to each Play, and a Biographical Sketch, by BRANDER MATTHEWS, With 

Illustrations. Demy 8vo, buckram, gilt top, ras. 6d. 


Shiel (M. P.), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 
The Purple Cloud. | Unto the Third Generation. 


Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Complete Poetical Works, including all 
those in ‘ Arcadia.’ With Portrait, Memorial-Introduction, Notes, &c., by the Rev. A. B. GROSART, 
D.D, Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. each. 

Signboards: Their History, including Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and 
Remarkable Characters. By JACOB LARWOOD and JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN. With Coloured Frontis- 
piece and 94 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Sims (George aR ), Works by. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. each; cloth limp, 2s, 6d. each. 
The Ring o’ Bells. | My IYwo Wives. Memoirs of a pay yore 
Tinkletop’s Crime. tha eri of To-day. | Scenes from the Sh 
Zeph: A Circus Story, & The Ten Commandments: Stories, 
Dramas of Life. With 60 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, picture cover, 1s. each; cloth, rs, 6d. each. 
The Dagonet Reciter and Reader: Being Readings and Recitations in Prose and Verse 
selected from his own Works by GEORGE R. SIMS. 
The Case of George Candlemas,. | Dagonet Ditties. (From 7he Referee.) 
How the Poor Live; and Horrible London. With a Frontispiece by F. BARNARD, 
Crown &vo, leatherette, rs, | Dagonet Dramas of the Day. Crown 8vo, 15, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6a, each ; post svo, picture boards, 2s, each; cloth limp, 2s. 6. each. 
Mary Jane’s Memoirs. | ary Jane Married. | Rogues and Yagabonds,. 
Dagonet Abroad. 
own 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6a. each, 

Once upon a Christmas Time, With 8 Illustrations by CHARLES GREEN, R 

- In London’s Heart: A Story of To-day.—Also in piciure cloth, apt back,2s.| A pind Marriage 
Without the Limelight: Theatrical ' Life as it is. | Th Small-part Lady, &c. 

Biographs of Babylon: Life Pictures of London's Moving Scenes, 


Sinclair (Upton).—Prince Hagen: A Phantasy. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. 
Sister Dora: A Biography. :By MarGcarer LonspaLte. With Four 


; Illustrations. Demy 8vo, picture cover, 4@.; cloth, 6d. 74 + eM 

Sketchley y (Arthur).—A Match in the Dark. Post 8vo, boards, 2s, 

Slang Dictionary (The) : Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 6 

Smart (Hawley), Signals by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth 3s, 6d. each ; post 8vo, pee boards, 2s, each, 
Beatrice and Benedick. af Long O 
Without Love or Licence. a, Master of Rathkelly. 

Crown &vo, ey 
The Outsider ie ‘KR: Racing Rubber. 
The Plunger. Post 8vo, picture boards, 2s. ¥ 


Smith (J. Moyr), Works by 


The Prince of Argolis. With 130 Bee aie Post 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
The Wooing of the Water Witch. With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Snazelleparilla. Decanted by G. S. Epwarps. With Portrait of 
G. H. SNAZELLE, and 65 Illustrations by C. LYALL. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Society in London. Crown 8vo, 1ts,; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Speight (T. W.), Novels by. 


Post 8vo, A fae boards, 2s, each, 













































































The Mysteries of menee Dyke. The Loudwater Traged 
"yy Devious Ways, “a Burgo’s ree ety “sry 
Hoodwinked; & Sandycroft Myatery, uittance in Full. 
The Golden Hoop, | Back to Life. | zeuaband from the Sea. 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 1s. 6a, each 
A Barren Title. | Wife or re Wife? 





: Crown 8vo, cloth a 6d. e 

A Becret of the Sea. | The Grey Monk. The Master of Trenance 

A Minion of the Moon: A Romance of the King’s Highwer Her Latwanio, 

The Secret of Wyvern Towers. ¥ oom of Siva. The Web of ate, 
The Strange Experiences of Mr. oes. | AsIit was Written. 


Stepping Blindfold. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 65. 


Spalding (T. A., LL.B. li 
pa the ea Wt the Existence of ao me "ea fa an: bp CHO OR YE An Essay 
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Somerset (Lord Henry).—Songs of Adieu. Small 4to, Jap. vel., 6s. 





Spenser for Children. By M. H. Towry. With Coloured Illustrations 


by WALTER J. MORGAN. Crown 4to, cloth extra, 3s. 


Sprigge (S..Squire).—An Industrious Chevalier. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, gilt top, 6s 
Spettigue (H. H.).—The Heritage of Eve. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Stafford (John), Novels by. 


Doris and I. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d, | Carlton Priors. Crown &vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
Starry Heavens (The): PorticaL Birtupay Boor, Roy. 16mo,cl., 2s. 6d. 


Stag-Hunting with the ‘Devon and Somerset:’ Chase of the Wild 


Red Deer on Exmoor, By PHILIP EVERED. With 7o Ilitistrations, Crown 4to, cloth, 26s. net, 
Stedman (E. C.).—Victorian Poets. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gs. 
Stephens (Riccardo, M.B.).—The Cruciform Mark: The Strange 


Story of RICHARD TREGENNA, Bachelor of Medicine (Univ. Edinb.) Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6a. 


Stephens (Robert Neilson).—Philip Winwood: A Sketch of the 


Domestic History of an American Captain in the War of Independence, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6a. 


Sterndale (R. Armitage).—The Afghan Knife: A Novel. Post 


8vo, cloth, 3s. 6¢.; illustrated boards, 2s, 


Stevenson (R. Louis), Works by. 
\ Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. each. 
Travels with a Donkey. With a Frontispiece by WALTER CRANE. 
Inland Yoyage. Witha Sroaaee by WALTER CRANE, 
Familiar Studies of Men and Books. 
The Silwerado Squatters. With Frontispiece by J. D, STRONG. 
The Merry Men. 
Virginibus Puerisque, and other Papers. | Ballads, 
Across the Plains, with other Memories and Essays. 
Weir of Hermiston. | In the South Seas, 
Songs of Travel, Crown 8vo, buckram, §s. e 
New Arabian Nights. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s.; post Svo, illustrated boards, 2g, 
—POPULAR EDITION, medium 8vo, 6d. , 
The Suicide Club; and The Rajah’s Diamond. (From NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS.) With 
og Illustrations by W. J. HENNESSY. Crown 8vo, cloth, ¥ 6a. 
The Stevenson Reader: Selections trom the Writings of ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, Edited 
by LLOYD OSBOURNE. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d.; buckram, gilt top, gs; 6d. } 
The Pocket R.U.S,: Favourite Passages. Small 16mo, cloth, 2s, net; leather, 35. net. 
LARGE TYPE, FINE PAPER EDITIONS, Pott 8vo, cl., gilt top, 2s, neteach ; Jeather, gilt edges, 3s. net each, 
VWirginibus Puerisque, and other Papers. New Arabian Nights. 
Familiar Studies of Men and Books. 
R. L, Stevenson: A Study. By H. B. BAILDON. With 2 Portraits. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 


Stockton (Frank R.).—The Young Master of Hyson Hall. With 


36 Illustrations by V, H. DAVISSON and C. H. STEPHENS. Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s. 6d. : picture cloth, 2s, 
Stories from Foreign Novelists. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 





















































Strange Manuscript (A) Found in a Copper Cylinder. By JAMES © 


DE MILLE. Crown 8vo, cloth, with x9 Illusts. by GILBERT GAUL, 3s. 64. ; post 8vo, boards, as. 
Strange Secrets. Told by Percy FirzczraLp, CoNAN DoyLez, FLOR- 
ENCE MARRYAT, &c. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, os. 


Strutt (Joseph). — The Sports and Pastimes of the People of 


England. Edited by WILLIAM HONE. With 140 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6. 
Sundowner, Stories by. 











Told by the Taffrail, Cr, vo, cl.,35.6¢. | The Taleofthe Serpent, Cr. 8vo, cl, flat hack, 2s, 





Surtees (Robert). Handley Cross; or, Mr. Jorrocks’s Hunt. 


With 79 Illustrations by JOHN LEECH, st vo, cloth, 2s. f 
Sutro (Alfred).—The Foolish Virgins. Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, Ts. 
Swiit’s (Dean) Choice Works, in Prose and Verse. With Memoir, 














Portrait, and Facsimiles of the Maps in ‘Gulliver's Travels.’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 
Gulliver’s Travels, and A Tale of a Tub. Post Svo, half-bound, 25, 
Jonathan Swift: A Study, By J. CHURTON COLLINS. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 85. 


Taine’s History of English Literature. Translated by Henry VAN 


UN. Four Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, gos.—POPULAR EDITION, Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


Taylor (Bayard).—Diversions of the Echo Club. Post 8vo, cl., 25 








Underwoods: Poems, | Memories and Portralta, 
| Prince’ Otto, : 
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Swinburne’s (Algernon Charles) Works. 
Salections from the Poetical Works of , Studies in Song. Crown Bvo, 75. 





-C. Swinburne. Fcap. 8vo 6s. Mary Stuart: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 3s, 
Atalanta in Calydon. Crown 8vo, 6s. Tristram of Lyonesse. Crown 8vo, 9s. 
Chastelard: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 7s. A Century of Roundels. Small 4to, 8s. 


Poemsand Ballads. FIRST SERIES. Cr.8vo,9s. | A Widsummer Holiday. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
Poams and Ballads. SECOND SER, Cr.8vo,g9s. Marino Faliero: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
Poems & Ballads. THIRDSERIES. Cr. 8vo, 7s. A Study of Victor Hugo. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Songs before Sunrise. Crown 8vo, tos. 6d, Miscellanies. Crown 8vo, 12s. 











Bothwell: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. Locrine: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Fa of Two Nations. Crown 8vo, 6s. A Study of Ben Jonson. Crown 8yo, 7s. 

George Chapman. (See Vol. Il. of G. CHAP- | The Sisters: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
MAN'S Works.) Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. Astrophel, &c. Crown 8vo, 7s. 

get be and Studies. Crown 8vo, rs. Studies in Prose and Poetry. Cr. 8vo, 9s. 

Eivachtheus: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. The Tale of Balen. Crown &vo, 7s. 

& Note on Charlotte Bronte. Cr. 8vo, 6s. Rosamund, Queen of thea Lombards: A 

A Study of Shakespeare. Crown 8vo, 8s. Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Songs of the Springtides. Crown 8vo, és A New Yoluma of Poams. Cr. 8vo. [.Skortly. 





Taylor (Tom).—Historical Dramas: ‘JEANNz Darc,’ ‘’Twixt Axe 
AND CROWN,’ ‘THE FOOL’S REVENGE,’ ‘ARKWRIGHT'S WIFH,’ ‘ANNE BOLEYNE,’ ‘PLOT AND 
PASSION.’ Crown 8vo, rs. each. 


Temple (Sir Richard, G.C.S.1I.).—A Bird’s-eye View of Pictur- 


esque India. With 32 Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Thackerayana: Notes and Anecdotes, With Coloured Frontispiece and 
Hundreds of Sketches by WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Thames, A New Pictorial History of the. By A. S. KrausseE. 


With 340 Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth, rs. 6d. 


Thomas (Annie), Novels by. 
The Siren’s Web: A Romance of London Society. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6a. — 
Comrades True. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Thomas (Bertha), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 
The Violin-Player. 1 In 2, Cathedral City. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 


ch 
The House on the Scar: a Tale of South Devon. | The Son of the House. 


Thomson’s Seasons, and The Castle of Indolence. With Intro- 
duction by ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, and 48 Illustrations. Post 8vo, half-bound, 2s. 


Thoreau: His Life and Aims, “ By H. A. Pace. With a Portrait 
and View. Post 8vo buckram, 3s. 6d. 


Tompkins (H. W.).—Marsh-Country Rambles. With a Frontis- 


piece, Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, (Shortly. 


Thornbury (Waiter), Books by. 
The Life and Correspondence of J. M. W.Turner. With Eight Illustrations in Colours and 
Two Woodcuts. New and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6a, 
Tales for the Marines. Post 8vo, illustrated beards, 25. 


Treeton (Ernest A.).—The Instigator. Cr. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Twain’s (Mark) Books. 

Author’s Edition de Luxe of the Works of Mark Twain, in 22 Volumes (limited to 600 

Numbered Copies), price ras. 6d. net per Volume (Sold only in Sets.) 
UNIFORM LIBRARY EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each, 

Mark Twein’s Library of Humour. With 197 Illustrations by E. W. KEMBLE. 

Roughing It;and The Innocents at Home. With 200 Illustrations by F. A. FRASER, 

The American Claimant. With 81 Illustrations by HAL HURST and others, 

*The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. With rrx Illustrations, 

Tom Sawyer Abroad. With 26 Illustrations by DAN BEARD. 

Nom Sawyer, Detective, &c. With Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 

Puda’nhead Wilson. | With Portrait and Six Illustrations by LOUIS Logs, 

*A Tramp Abroad. With 314 Illustrations, 

*The Innocents Abroad; or, The New Pilgrim's Progress, With 234 Illustrations, (The Two Shil- 
ling Edition is entitled Mark Twain’s Pleasure Trip.) 

*The Gilded Age. By MARK TWAIN and C.D. WARNER With 222 Illustrations, 

*The Princes and the Pauper. With 190 Illustrations, 

*Lifa on the Mississippi. With 300 Illustrations, 

*The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. With 174 Illustrations by E. W. KEMBLRE, 

*K Yankee at the Court of King Arthur. With 220 Illustrations by DAN BEARD. 

*The Stolen White Elephant. *The £1,000,000 BRank-Note. 

A Bouble-barrelled Petective Story. ith 7 Illustrations by LUCIUS HITCHCOCK. 

The Choice Works of Mark Twain. Revisedand Corrected throughout by the Author. With 
Life, eOxtiaits and numerous IIlustrations, ! Christian Science. (Shortly, 

* 












































The books marked * may be had also in post 8vo, picture boards, at 2s, each, 





Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each, 
Personal Recollectiona of Joan of Arc, With Twelve Illustrations by F. V. DU MOND, 
More Tramps Abroad. 
The Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg, and other Stories and Sketches. With a Frontispiece, 
Mark Twain’s Sketches, Pott Svo, cloth, gilt top, as. net; leather, gilt edges, gs. net, 





a 
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Timbs (John), Works by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6¢. each. 
Clubs and Club Life in London: Anecdotes of its Famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, and 
Bn ai Meounanias ana’ ieouwplaiivees St f Delusi I Sporting 
ories i) 
tccentric Artists, Theatrical Folk, &c. With 48 Illustrations, bie eke a gs | <r 


Trollope (Anthony), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6@. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 

The Way We Live Now. Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 
Frau Fecteau. | Marion Fay. The Land-Leaguers. 

















Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each 
Kept in the Dark. )} The American Senator. | The Golden Lion of Granpers, 
Trollope (Frances E.), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6@. each ;_ post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
_ Like Ships upon the Sea. | Mabel’s ‘Progress. | Anne Furness. 


Trollope (T. A.).—Diamond Cut Diamond. Post 8vo, illust, bds., 2s, 
Tytler (C. C. Fraser=).—Mistress Judith: A Novel. Crown 8vo, 


cloth-extra, 3s. 6¢.; post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Tytler (Sarah), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6@. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. each 
Buried Diamonds. The Blackhal Ghosts. | What She Came Through, 
arom 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. each, 
The Bride’s Pass, iz e Huguenot Family. nobinene Oblige. | Disappeared, 
Saint Mungo's City. Lady Bell. te and the Beast. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 

The Macdonald Lass. With Frontispiece. 
The Witch-Wife. | Rachel a eee 


























"ire. Ge Garmidhnet's Goddesse 
Sapphira. | A Honeynicon’s Eclipse, 
ragon. 
Citoyenne Jacqueline. Crown 8vo, picture cloth, flat back, 2s, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each, 
Three Men of Mark. | In Clarissa’s Day, | Sir David's Visitors. _ 


Upward (Allen).—The Queen Against Owen. Crown $vo, cloth, 


__ 3%. 6d.; picture cloth, flat back, 25, ; post 8vo, picture boards, 2s. 


Vandam (Albert D.) —A Court Tragedy, With 6 Illustrations by 


J. RARNARD DAVIS. ._Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Vashti and Esther. By ‘Belle’ “of The World, Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Vizetelly (Ernest A.), Books by.” Crown Svo, cloth, 3s, 6d. eat 
The Scorpion: A Romance of Spain. Witha Frontispiece. | The Lover’ s Progress, 
With Zola in England: A Story of Exile, With 4 Portraits. 

A Path of Thorns. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
Bluebeard: An Account of Comorre the Cursed and Gilles de Rais; with a Summary of various 
Tales and Traditions. With 9 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 9s. ne et. 


Wagner (Leopold).—How to Get on the Stage, and how to 


Succeed there. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 


Walford’s County Families of the United Kingdom (1904). 
Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of more than 12,000 Distinguished 
Heads of Families, their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the Ofhices they hbid or have held, their Town 
and Country Addresses, Clubs, &c. Royal 8vo, clotn gilt, sos. (e. reparirg’. 



































Waller (S. E.).—Sebastiani’s Secret. With 9 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl.,6s.. 





Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler. With Memoirs and Notes 
by Sir HARRIS NICOLAS. Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net; leather, gilt edges, 35. net. 


Walt Whitman, Poems by. Edited, with Introdhction, by WILLIAM 


M. ROSSETTI. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, hand-made paper and buckram, 6s 


Warden (Florence), Novels by. 
Joan, the Curate, Crown 8vo, cloth, pete cloth, flat back, as, 
A Fight toa Finish. rye 8vo, clot 








Crown 8vo, ne ei t e 
The Heart of a Girl. With 8 Illustrations. What ou ought she to do? [ Shortly. 


Warman (Cy).—The Express Micscnanic Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
Warner (Chas. Dudley).—A Roundabout Journey. Cr. 8vo, cl., 6s. 














Warrant to Execute Charles ul A Facsimile, with the 59 Signatures 
and Seals. Printed on speoes 22in. byt 
Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of 'Geots. A Facsimile, including Queen Elizabeth's Signa- 
ture and the Great Seal. 2s. 


Wassermann (Lillias).—The Daffodils. Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d, 








Weather, How to Foretell the, with the Pocket Spectroscope, | 


By F W. Cory, With Ten Illustrations, Crown 8yo, rs.; cloth, 15, 6d. 
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Webber (Byron).—Sport and Spangles. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. _ 
Werner (A.).—Chapenga’s White Man. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
page asada (Atha).—The Shadow of Hilton Fernbrook: A Ro- 


mance of Maoriland. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6 


Westall (William), Novels by: 
Trust Money. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6¢. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 
Crown hn. cloth. 6s. each, 
As a Man Sows. I Rs Luck would haye it. | The Sacred Creacents. 
The Old Bank. 


Crown 8vo, cloth 3s. 6a. each, 

















A Woman Tempted Him, wigel Fortescue, The Phantom City 
or Honour and Life. pen Clough. | Birch Dene. Railyh Morbrack’n' Trast. 
_ Two Millions. he Old Factory (also at 6d.) S fuser Race. 
© Pinches of Snuff. Bene of Belial. Red Ryvington. 
With the Red Hagle. Strange Crimes. Roy of Roy’s Court. 
A Red Bridal. Her Ladyship’s Secret. 





Wheelwright (E. Gray).—A Slow Awakening. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Whishaw (Fred.), Novels by. 


A Forbidden Name: A Story of the Court of Catherine the Great. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6a. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 
Mazeppa. J Near the Tsar, near Death. | Splendid. Impostor. — 


White (Gilbert).— Natural History of Selborne. Post 8vo, 2s. 
Wilde (Lady). — The Ancient Legends, Mystic Charms, and 


Superstitions of Ireland ; with Sketches of the Irish Past. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 62. 


Williams (W. Mattieu, F.R.A.S.), Works by. 


Science in Short Chapters. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 
A Simple Treatise on Heat. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6a. 
“The Chemistry of Cookery. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Williamson (Mrs. F. H.).—A Child Widow. Post 8vo, bds., 2s, 


























Wilis (C. J. -) , Novels by by. 
n 


An Easy-go Fellow. Chown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. | His Dead Past. Crown &vo, cloth, 6s, 


Wilson (Dr. Andrew, F.R.S.E.), Works by. 

poanters on Evolution, With 259 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra 7s, 6d, 
Leisure-Time Studies. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 

Studies in Life and Sense. With 36 lilustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 

Common Accidents: How to Treat Them. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, rs. ; cloth, 15. 6:4, 
Glimpses of Nature. With 35 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d. 


Winter (John Strange), Stories by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 
2s. each ; gioth limp, as. 6d. each, j 
Cavalry Lif | Regimental Legends. 

Cavalry Life ‘ana Regimental Legends. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. ; picture cloth, flat bac ky es, 


Wood (H. F.), Detective Stories by. Post 8vo, boards, 2s. each, 
The Passenger from Scotland Yard. | The Englishman of the Rue Cain. 


Woolley (Celia Parker).—Rachel Armstrong; or, Love and The- 


ology. st 8vo,cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Wright (Thomas, F.S.A.), Works by. 


cee History of the Georges; or, Annals of the House of Hanover. Compiled from 
Squibs, Broadsides, Window Pictures. Lampoons, and Pictorial Caricatures of the Time. With 
over 300 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, é 
mee of Caricature and of the serene: 6 in Art, Literature, Sculpture, and 
nting. Illustrated by F. W. RATE EO T, F.S.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 75. 6: 


With 13 Illustrations by 
































J, BERNARD PARTRIDGE, Post 8vo, cloth limp, zs, 


Zola’s (Emile) Novels. Unirorm Epirion. Translated or Edited, with 
Introductions, by ERNEST A, VIZETELLY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6¢. each. 











His Pang jece. The Fat and the Thin, | Money, 
The Joy of Life. His BNCOHSREY« 
Germinal: Master and Man. The Dream. 
The Honour of the Army. The Downfall. 
_ Abbe Mouret’s Transgression, Doctor Pascal. 
The Fortune of the Rougons,. Lourdes, ¥ruitfulness. 
The Conquest of Plassans. Rome, Work, 
The Dram-Shop. Paris. Truth, 
POPULAR EDITIONS, meclium &vo, 6d, each. 
The Dram-Shop, | The Downfall. 








With Zola in England. By ERNEST A. VIZETRLLY. With Four Portraits, Crown 8vo, cloth, 35.6d. 


‘ZZ’ (L. Zangwill),—A Nineteenth Century Miracle. Cr. 8vo, 35,6d. 
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SOME BOOKS CLASSIFIED IN SERIES. 


The St. Martin’s Library. Pott 8vo, cloth, as. net each; leather, 3s, net each 
The Woman in White. By WILKIF COLLNS. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men. By Sir WALTER BESANT. 4 ' 

The Cloister and the Hearth. By CHAS, READE. | ‘Itis tis Never Too Late to Mend.’ By CH. READE, 

Familiar Studies of Menand Books. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, ry 

Virginibus ot ar ae and other Papers, By R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 

The Pocket R.L.S,: Favourite Passages from STEVENSON’S Works. 

New Arabian Nights. By ROBERT LOUIS plage ae The Deemster. By HALL CAINE. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. By THOMAS HARDY, ao of the Fields. By RICHARD JEFFERISS. 

Walton and Cotton’s ae Angler. Twain's Sketches. 

Condensed Novels. (The Two Series in one Volume.) By BRET HARTE, 


The Mayfair Library. Post ae cloth limp, 2s, 6d. per Volume, 





























guive and queers. W. D. ARAM. ; 
e Agony Co the Tim Forensia A ecdotes. By JACOB LARWOOD. 
A Journe Round ¥ My hae: Be x DE MAISTRE. | Theatrical Anecdotes. By JACOB LARWOOD, 
Poeti cal Ingenities. By W. Dd DOBSON. Ournel van. By E. LYNN LINTON. 
The peter FIN-BEC. Witch Stories. By E. LYNN LINTON, 
res of Irish Whee and Humour. Pastimes and Players. By R. MACGREGOR. 
Animals and igi Masters. By a A HELPs. New Paul and Virginia. By W. H. MALLOCK, — 
Social Pressure y Sir A. HEL Puck on Pegasus. By H. = PENNELL. . 
Autocrat of Breakfast Tapie. By O O. W. HOLMES, Pegasus Re-saddled. Pash . C. PENNELL. 
Curiosities of Criticism. By H. J. JENNINGS. The Muses of Mayfair. 4 H.C. PENNELL. 
Penciland Palette. By R. KEMPT. By Stream and Sea. By ILLIAM SENIOR. 
The Golden Library. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. per Volume. . 

Songs for Sailors. By W. C. BENNETT. Scenes of Country Life. By EDWARD JESSE. 
Lives of the Necromancers. By W. ght La Mort d@'Arthur: Selections from MALLORY, 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. By The Poetical Works of Alexander Pope. 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. Diversions of the Echo Club. BAYARD TAYLOR, 

My Library. Printed on laid paper, post 8vo, half-Roxbur. rghe, 2s. 6d. each, 

The Journal of Maurice de Guerin. Christie Johnstone. By CHARLES READE, . 


The Dramatic Ken of Charles Lamb. Peg Woffington. By CHARLES READE, 
Citation of William Shakspeare. W.S. LANDOR. 


The Pocket Library. Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and hf.-bd., 2s. each, 





t 



































Gastronomy. By BRILLAT-SAVARIN. The Essays of Elia. By CHARLES LAMB. 
Robinson oe. Illustrated by G. CRUIKSHANK Anecdotes of the Clergy. By JACOk LARWOOD, 
Autocrat and Professor. By O. W. HOLMES, The Epicurean, &c. By THOMAS MOORE. 
I cial Letters of Blaise Pascal Pla y RICHARD seg ace Sa RAM, 
Whims and Oddities. By THOMAS Hoop. Gul ver's Travels, &c. By Dean SWIFT. re 
Leigh Hunt's Essays. Edited by E. OLLIER. Thomson's Seasons. Illustrated. é 
The Barber's Chair, By DOUGLAS JERROLD. White's Natural History of Selborne. ~ 
‘4 i 
POPULAR SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
(nfl wpa ae . ee GRADE ALLEN, Diana Barrington. By B. M. CROKER. , aa 
The Orange G ALTER BESANT. Joseph’s Coat. By D. y CHRISTIE MURRAY. bs 
All Sorts and Condit onsof Men. WALT. BESANT. Held in Bondage. By OUIDA, iy 
iidren of Gibeon. By WALTER BESANT. Moths. By OUIDA. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. BESANT and RICE, Puck. By OUIDA, a 
y-Money Mortiboy. BESANT and RICE, Under Two Flags. By OUIDA, ¥ 
The Golden Butterfly. BESANT and RICE, poredirate: By OUIDA, iy 
Shadow of the Sword. By R. BUCHANAN. Peg Woffington; and Christie Johnstone. By ” 
The Deemster. By HALL CAINE, CHARLES READE. ~ 
The Shadow of aCrime. By HALL CAINE. Cloister and the Hearth. By CHARLES READE, 
A Son of ar. By HALL CAINE, Griffith Gaunt. By CHARLES READE. iota, 
Antonina. By WILKIE COLLINS, Itis Never ghey toMend. CHARLES READR, ¥ 
Armadale. By WILKIE COLLINS. Hard Cash, By CHARLES READE, “n 
The oe ok WILKIE COLLINS. Foul Play. By “CHARLES READE. + 
The Woman te. By WILKIE COLLINS, New Arabian . R, L. STEVENSON, t 
The — Becret A WILKIE COLLINS, The Old pong Witkian WESTALL, a 
Man and Wife. ILKIE COLLINS. The Downfall. By EMILE ZOLA. 
The New Mapdales. By WILKIE COLLINS. The Dram-Shop. “3 EMILE ZOLA. ‘ 





THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 


Lisrary Epitions or Novers,many Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each, © \ 








an By y Mrs. ALEXANDER, By FP. ge ALLEN. —Green as Grans. 
erie’s Fate. ‘ 
A Life Interest. A Fight with Pate. y GRANT ALLEN. / 
Mona's Choice. A Golden Autumn Philistia. yarn | cece Taboo, : 
Woman's Wit. Mrs.Crichton' wsCreditor. Strange Stories Jumaresq's Daughter, 
Cost of Her F Pride. } The Step-mother. Por Maimie's Sake, Duchosa 0 Powysland, v 
IRSON. Oth La ee ecg. | Peet Sha atorptocn 
i¢ "paired prc oR The Devils Die.” | The Scallywag 
Rash Geactusio This Mortal Coil. At Market Value. Ay 
By PDWIN L. ARN The TentsofShem. |! Under Scaled Orders, Ns 
Phra the ery | Constable or. a Pitchotas. By ROBERT BA / 
B TEMUS WARD In 2 Steamer Sonar. RF oa intervene, ok 


Artemus er Complete, From Whose Bourne, Sueougee 
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Tue Piccaprxy (3/6) Noveis—continued. 
B K BARRETT. 
Woman of ho nBracelets. | Under a Strange Mask. 
Pettered for Life. A Missing Witness, 
bay y BE ith inte A haa 

- .’—Va and Esther. 
© “atBY ARNOLD BENNETT. 
hb 8 4 
By Sir W. BESANT and J. RICE. 
-MoneyMortiboy. bo 
ttle Girl. 








All Sorts & Conditiong,; Armorel of Lyonesse. 
The Captains’ Room, S.Katherine’s by Tower 
Allin a Garden Fair, Verbena Camellia, &c, 
Dorothy Forster. The Ivory Gate. 
Guele Jack. | Holy Rose| The Rebel Queen. 
World Went Well Then.| Dreams of Avarice 
dren of Gibeon. In Deacon's Orders. 

Horr Paulus, he Master Craftsman. 
For Faith and Freedom. | The City of Refuge. 
To Call Her Mine. Fountain Sealed, 

6 Revolt of Man. The Changeling, 

© Bell of St. Paul’s. The Fourth Generation 





The Charm. 

By AMBROSE BIERCE—1 miast of Lite. 
By HAROLD BINDLOSS., ainslie’s Ju-Ju. 
By M. McD. BODKIN. 

Dora Myrl. | Shillelagh and Shamrock. 

By PAUL BOURGET.—a Living Lie. 
By J. D. BRAYSHAW.—slum Silhouettes. 
By H. A. BRYDEN.—an Exiled Scot. 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN 
Bhadow of the Sword. 

A Child of Nature, 
God. and the Man. 


The New Abelard. 
Matt. | Rachel Dene 
Master of the Mine, 


Mi: ‘dom of Madeline| The Heir of Linne. 
Love Me for Ever, oman and the Man. 
Annan Water. Redand White Heather. 
Foxglove Manor, Lady Kilpatrick. 

The Charlata 


n. Andromeda, 
By GELETT BURGESS and WILL 
IRWIN.—the Picaroons, 
R. W. CHAMBERS._™m,. King in Yellow. 
E.—The Minor Chord. 
By HALL CAINE. 
Bhadow ofa Crime. | Deemster. | Son of Hagar, 


By AUSTIN ‘CLARE. —By Rise of River. 
R CLIVE. 





The Red Sultan. The Burden of Isabel. 
WILKIE COLLINS. 
Armadale. | AfterDark, 6 New Magdalen 
No Name. | Antonina The Frozen Deep, 
Basil. | Hide and Seek. € Two Destinies. 
The Dead Secret, Say No.' 
ueen of Hearts. Little Novels, 

y Miscellanies. The Fallen Leaves, 
The Woman in White, Jezehel’s Daughter, 
The Law and the Lady. | The Black Robe. 

1¢ Haunted Hotel, Heart and Science, 
The Moonstone, The Evil Genius, 

Man and Wife. The Legacy of Cain, 
Poor Miss Finch, A Rogue’s Life, 
Miss or Mrs, ? Blind Love, 
By MORT. & FRANCES COLLINS, 
Blacksmith & Scholar, You Play me False. 
Village Comed- ght to Midnight, 


-—Geoffory Hamilto 
By V. C. COTES.—two Girls on a Barge 
mie Frophtl Fah wk MODOC. 

¢ Prophet o C) 
uy. ed Stan reat Smoky Mountains. 


| 











By. H. N. CRELLIN, 
Romances of the Old Seragiio. 
y MATT CRIM. 
The Adventures of a Fair Rebel. 
By S. R. CROCKETT and others. 
Tales of Our Coast. 
By B. M. CROKER. 
Diana Barrington, The Real Lady Hilda, 
Proper Pride, Married or Single? 
A Pamily Likeness, Two Masters, 
Pretty Miss Neville, in theKingdom of Kerry 
A Bird of Passage, Interference, 
Mr, Jervia, Third Person, 
Village Tales, Beyond the Pale, 
Some One Else, | Jason. | Miss Balmaine’s Past, 
Infatuation. Terence. 
By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
The Evangelist ; or, Port Salvation. 

H. C. DAVIDSON. —mr. Sadler's Daughters, 
By JAS. DE MILLE. 
AStrangeManuscript Found ina Copper Cylinder, 
By HARRY DEB WINDT. 

True Tales of Travel and Adventure. 
By DICK DONOVAN. 
Man from Manchester. | Tales of Terror. 
Records of Vincen¢ Trill Chronicles of Michael 
The Mystery of Danevitch. [Detective, 
Jamaica Terrace, Tyler Tatlock, Private 
Deacon Brodie. 
By RICHARD DOWLING. 
Old Corcoran's Money. 
y A. CONAN DOYLE, 
The Firm of Girdlestone. 
By S. JEANNETTE DUNCAN, 
A Daughter of To-day. | Vernon's Aunt. 
y ANNIE EDWARDEs. 
Archie Lovell. | A Plaster Saint, 
By G. S. EDWARDS. —snazelleparilla. 
- By G. MANVILLE FENN 
Cursed by a Fortune. 
The Cage of Ailsa Gray. 
Commodore Junk. 
The New Mistress. 
Witness to the Deed, 
The Tiger Lily, 
Lhe White Virgin, 
Black Blood. In Jeopardy. Ining 
Double Cunning. A Woman Worth Win. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD. —Fatal Zero 
By ton. Mrs..W. FORBES.—pump, 
By R. BE. FRANCILLON. 
One by One, Ropes of Sand. 
A Dog and his Shadow, | Jack Doyle's Daughter, 


A Real Queen. 
By HAROLD FREDERICc. 
Seth’s Brother's Wife, | The Lawton Girl. 
By PAUL GAULOT.—qn. Red Shirts, 
By CHARLES GIBBON, 
Robin Gray. The Golden Shaft, ' 
or mgnvoges | guearap taro. 
The Flower of the Forest. tha 
By E. GLANVILLE. 
The Lost Heiress, The Golden Rock, 
Pair Colonist | Fossicker Tales from the Veld, 
By E. J. GOODMAN. 
The Fate of Herbert Wayne. 
By Rey. S. BARING GOULD. 
Red Spider. ve, 
By ALFRED A, GRACE. 
Tales of a Dying Race. 
CECIL GRIFFITH. —cortnthia Marazion, 
By A. CLAVERING GUNTER, 
A Florida Enchantment. 


This Man’s Wif 








By BRET HARTE. 

A, Waif of the Plains. A Protogee of Jack 
A Ward of the Golden Clarence. [Hamlin's 

ate. (Springs. | Barker's Luck. 

A Sappho of Green Devil’s Ford. _[celsior.’ 
Col. Starbottle’s Client. The Crusade of the ‘ Ex- 
ard | Sally Dows, | Three Partners, 

Be apy, vag Angel’s, | Gabriel Conroy. 

Tales of land Town | Now Condensed Novels 








ay 
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THE ae FAVS) Novets—continued, BERTRAM MITFORD. w : 
By OWEN HALL. The Gan Pa Assegal, if, 
k torm LuskofGerardRidgeley. ens an ‘sQuest, 
sue Srahy COSMO HAMILTON. ho Trtmapa Of et ACRIRS, 5° 
By Mrs. MOLE WORTH, 
Glamour of Im ible. | Througha panne watkiavecart Recto 
Under the GULIAN wT AW THORNE Maid Marian RS: Robin Hood. | Golden Idol. 
By L H : Basile the Jester. Young Lochinvar. 
Garth. | Dust. Beatrix Randolph. By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
oe ee David Poindoxter's Dis | 4 rite's Atonement, | BobMartin'sLittleGirt 
SOaswaR Some. PP * | Joseph’s Coat, Time's Revenges. ‘ 
Fortune's Fool. Spectre of Camera. Baal of Bike. Wasted Crime \ 
By Sir A. HELPS. —tvan de Biron. Old Blazer's Hero, In Direst Peril. | 
By 1. HENDERSON.—Agatha Page. Val Strange. | Hearts.| Mount Despair. 
By G. A. HENTY. A Model Father. A Capful o' Nails. 
er eyra Diol: | | Apa eens up: Abit of Reman Nature,| A'Race for Millions, 
w e Juggler, a : 
HEADON HI LiL.—Zambra the Detective, 73 de cb esting 9 ye can ae mAh ace 
By JOHN HiILL.—the Common Ancestor. “wer we ~ World, | Church of Humanity. ~~ 
By TIGHE HOPKINS. URRAY and HERMAN. | 
Twixt Linge and Duty. | Nugents of Carriconna. | The aid s’ Bible. Paul Jones's Alias. 
The Incomplete Adventurer. | Neli Haffenden. One Traveller Returns. 
VICTOR HUGO. —The Outlaw of Iceland. By HUME NISBET.— Bail upr ; 
Lady fro e? oe RG re riaticents Mystery y W. E. NORRIS. 
y m Nowhere. € be Saint Ann's. Billy Bellew. 
By Mrs. HUNGERFORD. rohan: he Wentworth’s Idea, 
el. Professor's Experiment By G. OHNET. 
seeadislorser Lover. * neat of oe A Weird Gift | Love's Depths. 
ance aiden all Forlo ee 
A Modern Circe. Th . Coming of Chloe. By Mrs. OETA The Sorceress, 
asty. epee ian Held in Bond In a Winter Ct 
A tal Struggle. An Anxious Moment. e nos * ty, 
au Verner's Flight, | April's Lady. Salar too fleas Chandos. eriendaite 
ed-House Mystery zater b Wife. Idalia. : oa age. Pipis re vio! l. —_ roe b 
the Tae ee ALFRED “HUNT. Cecil Castiemaine's illage Commune. 
rs. Tricotrin, | Puck. Bimbi, | Wanda. 
The Leaden Casket. Self-Condemned. Polle Farine. Frescoes. | _otumar. 
That Other Person. Mrs. Juliet. A Dog of Flanders, In Maremm 
By R. pi KING.—A Drawn Game. Pascarel. | Signa. Byrlin. aA “Guilderoy 
B GEORGE LAMBERT. Princess Napraxine. Santa Bar 
The President of Boravi Two Wooden ae sn two oenders. 
I e Waters o era. 
By peat GND LEPELLET ER. pe By MARGARET A. PAUL. 
< entle an ple - 
2 eS By JAMES, PAYN, | 
pints a) Ay She Jannat Lost Sir The Talk of the Town. 
w @ acon. he Family nconuaeadé Holiday Tasks. 
By ni 77 hd - LUCY.—Gideon Fleyce. A County Family. Por Cash Onl 
y BE. LYNN LINTON. Less Black than We're| The Burnt fon. 

Patricia Papal. The Atonement of Leam Painted. The Word and the Will x 
Under which Lord? Dundas A Confidential Agent. rym Stories. , 
“My Love!’ | Ione. The One > Too Many. A Grape froma Thorn.| A Trying Pationt. x 
Paston Carew Dulcie Everton. In Periland Privation. | A Modern Dick Whit ‘ 
Sowing the Wind Rebel of the Family. Mystery of Mirbridge. tington. a) 


= An Octave of Priends. 
The World Weil Lost. 
By JUSTIN McCARTHY. 





A Pair Saxon. Donna Quixote. 
Linley Rochford. Maid of Athens. 
Dear amey Disdain. e comes ~ a Season. 
Camiol | Mononia.| The Dicta 
Waterdale Neighbours.| Red Diaaane. 
ny ts s Daughter. an Riddle Ring. 
Misanthrops. e Three mY 





By JUSTIN H. McCARTH 
A London Legend 

B GEORGE MACDONALD. 
Heather and Snow. | Phantas 

H. MALLOCK.—tThe Mow Republic. 
P. & Vv. ta ba BT Sane Disaster. 

By T. MEADE. 
A Soldier of ~ Mb = Brink of a Chasm. 
Tn an Iron Gri The Siren. 
Dr. Rumsey’s Patient. The Way of a Woman, 
The Voice oftheCharmer | A Son of Ishmae). 
An Adventuress. The Blue Diamond, 
A Stumble by the Way 
By LEONARD MERRICK, 

This Stage of Fools. | Cynthia, 

By EDMUND. MITCHELL 
The Lone Star Rush, 








High Spirits. \By Proxy. 
By Wi ILL PAYNE.—Jerry the Dreamer, 


By Mrs. CAMPEELE. Ble: og Sat 
Outlay and Lawmaker. | Mrs, Tr * 
Christina er. Nulm “a eee Izan % 

As c Watch in the Night.’ 7 
By E. PRICE. —Valentina, 
By RICHARD PRYCE. 
Miss Maxwells 8 ae 
By C ARLES READE. 
7 Fi Bin and, Griffith Gaun 
hristie Johnstone, | Love oy avd Long, 
Hard Cash. The Doubl 
Cloister & the Hearth. | Foul Pla ay. 
Never Too Late to Mend| Put Y'rself in His Place 
The Course of e| A EY pik Phat danss: - 
A Simpleton. 
A Woman-Ha 
The Jit, & & otherStories: 
Thief; Jack of all| &Good§Storiesof Man, 
A epeciions Secret, 


mendionm a EN yy, Bible 





The Man who Lost His P “it 
By Mrs. J. Hi. RIDDELL. 
Weird Stories, A Rich Man's nny 
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THE sake og Me Regge eoutihn td. 
-B dea Me Sy RIV 


Barbara Dering 
Ww. ROBIN NSON. 
The Hands of Justice. | Woman in the Dark. 
By ALBERT ROSS.~—a sugar Princess. 
J. RUNCIMAN.—Skippers and Shellbacks. 
By . CLARK RUSSELL. 
Round the Galley. -Fire. | My Shipmate Louise. 
In the Middle Watch. Alone onWide Wide Sea. 
On the Fo’k’sle Head The Phantom Death. 
A Voyage to the Cape. | Is He the Man? 


Book forthe macimioult: Good Ship ‘Mohock:.’ 
Mys of ‘Ocean Star’ | The Convict Ship. 
Jenny lowe. Heart of Oak. 


An Pn Tragedy. The Tale of the Ten. 
ATale of Two fy The Last Entry. 


p. 
By DORA RUSSELL. —Drift of Fate. 
By HERBERT RUSSELL. True Bive. 


oo ha ST. JOHN.—A Levantine Family. 


By ADELINE SERGEANT. 
Dr. Endicott's Experiment, 
Under False Pretences. 
By M. P. SHIEL.—The Purple Cloud. 

By GEORGE R. SIMS. 
Dagonet Sey In Sauer 3 Heart. 
one 0 Upon a Christmas | Mary Jane’s Memoirs. 


Jane Married. 
Without the Limelight. | The Small-part Lady. 
Rogues and Mi 


abonds,| A Blind Marriage. 
eC. of Babylon 
By UPTON SINCLAIR.—Prince Hagen. 
By HAWLEY SMART. 


Without ea or Licence. | The Outsider. 
The Master of Rathkelly. | Beatrice * oon 
Long Odds. A Racin, 





vile MOYR ‘SMIT 
e Prince of Etat 
y T. W. SPEIGHT. 

A Secret of the Sea. A Minion of the Moon. 
The Grey Monk. Sacre Wyvern Towers. 
The Master of Trenance |-The Doom of Siva. 
The Web of Fate. As it was Written. 

The Strange anterior of Mr. Verschoyle, 





Ladyship. 

By ALAN ST. AUBYN. 
A Fellow of Trinity. The Tremlett Diamonds, 
The Junior Dean The Wooing of May 
Master of St.Benedict’s. | A {ragic Honeymoon. 
Yo his Own Master. A Proctor’s Wooing. 
‘Gallantry Bower Fortune’s Gate. 
In Face of the World. Bonnie Ma, lagete Lauder. 
Orchard Damerel. Unwin. 





Mary 
Mrs. Dunbar’s Secret. 
By JOHN STAFFORD. —Doris and 1. 


By STEPHENS. — The Cruciform Mark. 


NEILSON ST ° 
Philip igor a 


R. A. STERNDALE.—tThe Afghan Knife, 

R. L. ee ie orore Suicide Club. 
y FRANK STOCKTON. 

The eae Waster of Hyson Ball. 

By SUNDOWNER. told by the Taffrail. 

By “a ar THOMAS.—ths Siren’s Web. 

BERTHA THOMAS. 
The ‘esi layer. | Ina Cathedral City. 





FRANCES E. TROLLOPE 
Seite Ships upon Sea, Mahbel's Progress. 
Anne tary 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

The Way we Live Now. en ah 8 Family. 
Frau Frohmann, he Land-Leaguers. 
Marion Fay. 

By IVAN TURGENIEFF, &c. 
Stories from gtr ar Novelists. 

By MARK TWAIN. 
Choice Works. 
Library of Humour. 
The Innocents Abroad. | Prince and the Pauper. 
Roughing It; and The | Life on the Mississip i. 
Innocents at Home. |The Adventures “oe 
A Tramp Abroad. Huckleberry Finn. 
TheAmerican Claimant. | A Yankee at the Court 
AdventuresTomSawyer| of King Arthur. 
Tom Sawyer Abroad. Stolen White Elephant, 
Tom Sawyer. Detective Bank-note. 
Double- pacrelled Detective Story. 


Cc. C. F.=TYTLER.—Mistress Judith. 


By SARAH TYTLER. 
WhatShe Camethroneh, a Carmichael's God- 
Buried Diamonds. 328. 
The Blackhall Ghosts’ Rachal Langton. 
The Macdonald Lass. | A Honeymoon’s Eclipse, 
Witch-Wife. | Wiener A Young Dragon. 
ALLEN UPWARD. 
The Queen against Owen. 
LBERT D. VANDAM. 
A Court Trageay. 
y E. A. VIZETELLY. 
The dase nied | The Lover's on 
By FLORENCE Pi oacre bg 
Joan, the Curate. | AFighftoa eae 
By CY be Sick AN.—Express Messenger, 
By aed ERNER. 
paneer as s waite 


WILLIAM WESTALL. 
For Heater and Life. The Old Factory. 
AWoman Tempted Him | Red Ryvington. 
Her Two Millions. Ralph Norbreck’s Trust 
Two Pinches of Snuff. | Trust-money. 
Nigel For viemon Sons of Belial. 


Pudd'nhead Wilson, 
The Gilded Age. 





wt 
le 


Birch Den Roy of Roy’s Court. 
The Phantom City. With the Red Eagle, 
A Queer Race. A Red Bridal. 


Ben Clough. \ Strange Crimes, 
Her Ladyship's Secret. 
By ATHA WESTBURY. 
The Shadow of Hilton Fernbrook, 

y FRED WHISHAW. 
A Forbidden Name. 


By C. J. WILLS.—An Easy-coing Fellow. 
By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 
Oateiny Life; and Regimentai Legends. 
By E. ZOLA. 
The Joy of Life. | His Masterpiece, 
The Portune of the Rougons. 
Abbe Mouret’s Transeression. 
The Co. quest of Plassans. | Germinal. 
The Honour of the Army. 
The Downfall. His Excellency. 
The Dream, | Money. | The Dram-Shop. 
Dr. Pascal. Lourdes. | Rome. | Paris. | Work, 
The Fat and the Thin Fruitfulness. | Truth. 
By ‘ZZ.’—A Nineteenth Century Miracle. 








CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, - each. 


By ARTEMUS WARD. 
Artemuy Ward Complete. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
waar sues Wie. or Widow? | A Life Interest. 


Mona's Choice. 
Valerie's 8 Sate. : By Weman’s Wit, 


By E. LESTER ARNOLD. 
Phra the Pheexician, 








GRANT ALLEN. 
Philistia. . Babylon. | Dumaresq’s Daughter. 
Strange Stories. Duchess of Powysiand. 


For Maimie’s 5ake, Blood Royal. pieca. 
In all Shades. Ivan Gr seal aster: 
The eee Hand. The Scallywa 


The Devil’s Die. 
The Tents of Shem 
The Great Taboo. 


This Mortal Cail, 
At Market Value. 
Guder Sealed Orders. 
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Two-SuHi_tinc NoveLs—continued, 
BY FRANK BARRETT. 





Pettered for Life. Found Guil 

Little Lady Linton. A Recoiling rengeance. 
Between Life & Death. | For Love andHonour. 
Gin of Olga Zassoulich. | John Ford, &c. 
Folly Morrison. Woman of IronBrace'ts 
Tieut. Barnabas. , The Hardine Scandal, 
Fonest Davie. A Missing Witness. 


By Sir W. BESANT and J. RICE. 
Rea avo 2 gapieinad By Celia’s Arbour 
1. Chaplain of brs Fleet, 
The Seamy Side. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
In Trafal ger : Bay. 
The Monks of Thelema. The Ten Years’ Tenant. 


By Sir WALTER BESANT. 
All Sorts and Condi-, The Bell of St. Paul's, 





tions of Men. The mf Rose. 
The Captains’ Room. Armorei of Lyonesse. 
All in a Garden Fair. | 8.Katherine’s by Tower 
Dorothy Forster. Verbena Camellia Ste- 
Uncle Jack. phanotiz. 
The World Went Very | The Ivory Gate. 
Well Then. The Rebel oot Serie 

+ pang ont a Gibeon, Beyond the Dreams of 
Herr P. varice 
For Faith ‘and Ps saree The Revolt of Man. 
To Call Her Min In Deacon's Orders. 
The Master Ora ftemas The City of Refuge. 

By AMBROSE BIERCE. 
In the Midst of Life. 

By PREDERICK BOYLE. 
Camp No Chronicles of No-man's 
Bavage nem Land, 
Y BRET HARTE. 

Californian 9 ek Flt iP " Marnja. 
Gabriel Conroy. A Phy es ap Sierras. 
Luck of Roaring A Wilf of the Plains. 


mp. 
An Heiress of Red Dog. | Ward of aeiden Gate. 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
Shadow of the Sword. | The Martyrdom of Ma- 
A Child of Nature, deline. 

The New Abelard, 
Love Me for Ever. The Heir of Linne. 


Poxglove Manor. Woman and the Man. 
The ter of the Mine.| Rachel Dene. | Matt. 
Annan Water. Lady Kilpatrick. 


oy BUCHANAN and MURRAY, 
The latan. 


By HALL CAINE. 
The Shadow of aCrime. | The Deemster, 
A Son of Hagar. 
by. Commaater CAMERON. 
of the ‘Black Prince. 
By HAYDEN CARRUTH. 
The aventares of Jones. 
By AUSTIN CLARE. 
For the Love of a Lass. 
By Mrs. ARCHER CLIVE. 
Paul Perroll. 
Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 
By MACLAREN | ap tek tered 
The Cure of Souls, | Th 
By WILKIE COLLINS. 


The Cru 


Armadale.] AfterDark.| My Miscellanies. 

No Name. fhe Woman in 

Antonina, The Moonstone, 
Man and Wife. 


Poor Miss Finch. 


Basil. 
Hide and Seek. 
fhe Fallen Leaves. 


The Dead Secret, 


3 tee et sz 





een of Hearts, lezebel's Daughter. 
as or ? 6 Blac obe. 
The New dalen, Hoart and Science, 


The Prozen Deep. 





The Law and the Lady | The Evil Genius, 
The Two veatinies. Little Novels. 
The Haunted Hotel, arg fe Cain, 
A Rogue's Life, Blind Love. 








By, C. ALLSTON COLLINS. 


The Bar Sinister. , 
aby MORT. & & FRANCES | COLLINS 


ceca to Mid. aan a Tee 
lacksmith and 


ight. 
A "Pight with Fortune, | Frances 
Every a Soldier. LQUHOUN,. ao 


By C. EGB ° 
The Prophet “ the PE Phas tines 4 


y* 


y MATT icRIM. ; 

The aéveaiune of a Fair Rebel. YY 
By H. wre CRELLIN.~ Talos of the Caliph. — 
Nev, M. ag od 2 é , 

Prétty Wises : age tees exand Jungle i" 
*To Let,” aragedian on - 
A bea id trumage Mr. J Lae ye 
ae The Real y Hilda, 
Pani 9 meen y tiated. Married or setae “S 

Interference. fe 


By ALPHONSR DAUDET. Y 
The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. ¢ 
By anes DE MILLE. 





A Strange | Manuse . 
y Dick DONOVAN. 

The Man- Le Md p of the Law, — 
Tracked one Taken, from. Information Re 4 
ed at Last | ceived. . ’ 
Wanted! ked to Doom, yi 
Who “Poisoned Hetty | Link by Link a 
Duncan neem Aroused, ¢ 
Man from ‘Manchester. Riddles head. ‘ 
A beg Ssookl d s Triumphs y 
ystery of Jamaica Terrae ; 

The Chronicles of Michael Danovitch. 4 


By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
A Point of Honour. | Archie Lovell. | 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON, 


© 


By G. MANVILLE FENN. 
The New Mistress. The 
Witnezs to the Deed. The White icin. 


By PERCY FITZGERALD. | ty 
Never Forgotten, seni file Brooke a 
Polly. Street. t 
Fatal Zero. The Lady of Brantome 
By P. FITZGERALD and others. 
tera Secrets. 


y R. BE. FRANCILLON. 
King or Knave? 


Bella Do 





Queen Cophetua, 


By HAROLD FREDERIC, 


y 
Seth's Brother's Wife. | TheLawtow Girl, 
Prefaced by Sir BARTLE FRE RB: f 

Pandurang Hari. : iy 

By CHARLES GIBBON, 
Robin Gray. Bound. 
Fancy Free. Flower sod the Forest, 
For Lack of Gold he Braes of Yarrow, 
What will World ‘Bay 7| The Golden Shaft, 
In Love and War, f High Degree 
For the Kin By Mead and Stream. 


In Pastures Green. 
eon of the Meadow. | A Hard Knot. 





Heart's Problem, Heart's Delight, 
The Dead Heart. Blood-Money, bo 
: By WILLIAM GILBERT. 
ames q 
By ERNEST GLANVILUB 
The Lost Y teicees. he Possicker, 
A Pair Colonist. 


By Rey. S. ara Pa GOULD | 
Bed Spider, 
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Two-SHILLING NovELs—continued, 
By Ph ate HALLIDAY. 
wery-day Pa 


B "THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the 


By JULIAN. HAWTHORNE. 
Love—or a Name. 
David Poindexter's Dis- 


Ellice Quentin, 

Fortune's Fool. appearance 

Miss Cadogna. The Spectre. of the 
Dust. Camera. 

Beatrix Randolph. 


By Si H HELPS. 
Bt dy r ARTHUR HE 


By G. A. HENTY. 
Rujub the Juggler. 

By HEADON HILL. 
Zambra the Detective. 

f By JOHN HILL. 
Treason Felony. 
By Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. 
The Lover's Creed. 
By Mrs. eee HOOPER. 

The House of 


By Mrs. "HUNGERFORD. 

A Maiden al! Forlorn. Verner's Flight. 
In Durance Vile. The ed-House Mystery 
ee The ee Graces. 
A Mental anaate. Unsatisfactory Lover. 
Apis Le Lady. Nore Grain . 

's 3 ora Creina. 
Peter's Wife. Professor's Experiment. 


By Mrs. ALFRED HUNT. 
That Other Person. The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 

By MARK XERSHAW. 
Colonial Facts and Fictions. 
eye. R. ASHE KING. 

A Drawn Passion’s Slave. 
ee ty Wearing of the | Bell Barry. 


By EDMOND LEPELLETIER 
Madam © Sans-Gene. 





By JOHN LEYS. 
The Lindsays 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 

Patricia Kembali, The A: ype) of Leam 

The World Well Lost. 
Duder which Lord? Rebel of the Family, 

Carew. Sowing the Wind. 

‘My Love!’ The One Too Many, 
Tone, Dulcie Everton, 
With a Silken Thread. 


.By HENRY W. LUCY. 
Gideon Fleyce 





Dear Lady D: nna Quixote 
Waterdale Neighbours. Maid of Athens. 
ro ko ll Daughter | The Comet < a Season, 
Pair Saxo: The Dictato: 
Linle Rochford. Red Diamonds. 
throps. The Riddle Ring, 


By HUGH MACCOLL. 
Mr, Stranger’s Sealed Packe 
By GEORGE MACDONALD. 
Heathor and Snow. 
quaner ox AQNES MACDONELL. 


yW. H. MALLOCK, 
The New SO 
By BRANDER MATTHEWS 
a Weerse of the Sea. 
By L. T. MEADE. 
A Soldier of Fortune, 





By LEONARD MERRICK. 
Good. 


The Man who was 
By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 
peg 
i) . MUDDOCK 
sincitnineee and Won- | From the Bosom of the 
derful. Deep, 
The Dead Man's Secret. 
By D. ge RISTIE MURRAY. 
A Model Father Bitof Human Nature, 
Joseph's Coat.” First Person Singular. 
Coals of Fire. Bob Martin's LittleGirl 
Val + peo Hearts Time's Revenges., 
Old Blazer's Hero. Wasted Crime, 


The Way of the World 
Cynic Fortune. 

A Life's Atonement. 
By the Gate of the Sea. 


By MURRAY and HERMAN, 


One Traveller -pulyimeas 
Paul Jones's 


The Bishops’ Bible, 


By HUME NISBBT. 


Bail Up!' 


| Dr. Bernard St. Vincent. 


By W. E. eee 


Saint Ann's, 


Billy Bellew. 


By GEORGES NES 


Dr. Rameau. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


Whiteladies. 
Theo Primrose Path. 
. By 








The — Heiross in 





DA. 

Held in Bondage, Fe Lit. Wooden sabi 
Strathmore, Moths, 
Chandos. ciate 
Tdalia. Hie ello. 
Under Two Flags. A Village Commune, 
Cecil Castlemaine’sGage| Wanda 
Tricotrin. ar 
Puck. Frescoes, 
Folle Farine. In Maremma, 
A Dog of Flanders, Guilderoy 
ee i panne, 

“ yriin, 
Princess Loy Santa Barbara, 
In a Winter City. Two Offenders, 
Ariadne. Ouida's Wisdom, Wit, 
Friendship and Pathos. 


By MARGARET AGNES PAUL, 


Gentle and 


By Mrs. CAMESELE PRAED, 


The Romance of a Stati 


The Soul of Counsens aerinn: 


a Chard, 


Outlaw and Lawmaker. | Mrs. Tregaskiss' 
Christin 


By JAMES PAYN. 





Bentinck's Tutor. The Talk of the Town, 
Murphy's Master, Holiday Tasks. 
A County Family, A Perfect Treasure 
At Her akerey. hat He Cost Her. 
Cecil's Tryst. A Confidential Avent, 
The Clyifards of Clyffe, | Glow-worm Tales. 
The Foster Brothers, The Burnt Million, 
Found Dead. Sunny Stories. 
The Best of Husbands. | Lost Sir Massingberd. 
Walter's Word. A Woman's Vengeance, 
ves. The Family Scapegracoe, 
Fallen Fortunes. Gwendoline’s Harvest, 
Humorous Stories, Like Father, Like Son, 
£200 Reward. Married Beneath Him, 
A Marine Residence, Not Wooed, but. Won. 
Mirk Abbey Less Black than We're 
By Proxy. Pain 
Under One Roof, Some Private Views 
High Spirits. A Grape from a Thorn. 
Carlyon's Year, The yatery of Mir- 
From Exile bri 
For Cash Only. The ord and the Will, 
Kit. A Prince of the Bleod, 
The Canon's Ward. ° A Trying Patient, 





By RICHARD PRYCE. 
Miss Maxwell's Affections. 
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Two-SHILLING NoveLts—continued. 
alot be ES READE 


By 
It ‘ha Never Too Late t 
Chrintis Johnstone. 


Love Me Little, Love 
Me Long. 

The Cloister and the 
Hearth. 

Sage of True Love 


e Jilt. 
The pmmroreaarenhy of 
a Thi 


mie ft rible Temptation. 
oul Play. 

The by el Heir, 
Bard Cash 

Singleheart and Double- 


fac 

Good Stories of Man and 
other Animals, 

Peg Woffington, 

Grifith Gaunt, 

A Perilous Secret, 

A Simpleton, 

Readiana. 

A Woman-Hater. 





By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 
Weird Stories. The Uninhabited House, 
F Water. the Mystery in Palace 
Her Mother's Darling. Gardens. 
The fora of Wales's | The Nun's Curse, 

Garden Party. Idle Tales. 
By F. W. ROBINSON. 

Women are abrediee, The Woman in the Dark 
The Hands of Justice. 

By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
Round the Galley Fire. | An Ocean Tragedy. 
On the Fo’'k’sle Head. My Shipmate Louise. 
In the Middle Watch. | Alone onWideWide Sea, 
A Vovane, to the Cape. | Good Ship ‘ Mohock.’ 
os Book for the Ham-| The Phantom Death, 


ock. 
The SMiystery, of the 
‘Ocean Star. 
The Romance 2 Jenny 


inh 
DORA 


A ae weetheart. 





Is He the Man? 
Heart of Oak. 

The Convict Shi 

The Tale =: pd Ten. 
The Last 


RUSSELL,” 


oy GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 
& 


tand Daylight. 


By + Ligaen ae SIMS. 


The Ring o Npells, 
Mary Jane's Memoirs, 
Jane Married, 


Beatrice and Benedick. 


The on of Rathkelly. 


Ww. 


nnotrs ofa Landlady, 
Scenes trom the Show. 
The 10 Commandments. 
Dagonet Abroad, 


Rogues aud Vagabonds, ; 


HAWLEY SMA RT. 
Without Love or Licence, 


The Plunger 
Long Odds. 


SPEIGHT. 


we 
sr «begs of Heron Back to Life, 


rie Golden Hoop. 
Hoodwinked. 
By Devious Ways. 


The LoudwaterTragedy 

Burgo's Romance. 
uittance in Pull. 
Husband from the Sea 





y ARTH THUR SKETCHLEY. 
A ee in the . 


By _R. we “STERNDALE. 


The ag Enife. 
ALAN ST. AUBYN. 
A welioat of Trinity. Orchard Damsrel. 
The Junior Dean In the Face ef the World. 
Master of St. Benedict's 


The Yremiett Diamonds, 
To His Own Master. . 
By R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 
New Arabian Nights. 
By ROBERT SURTEES. 
Handley din 
y WALTER THORNBURY. 
Tales ue the Marines 
h ges bs ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
Diamond Cut Diamond. 
By F. ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 
Like ancy upon the Anne Furness. - \ 
Sea Mabel’s Progress. 
By ANTHONY  ROLLORE. 


Frau Frohmann, erican Senator 


Marion Fay. Mn, omaha 8 
Kept in the Dark. F 

The Way We Live Now. Goldention of Granpers 
The Land-Leaguers. 


By MARK TWAIN. 
A Pleasure Tip on the; Life on the Mississippi 
The Prince and the 





Continent. 
The Gilded Age Pauper 
Ruckleberry A Yankee at the Court— 
Tom Sawyer. 2 h00, 006 Arthur 
A Tramp Abroad. ,000 Bank- Note, 


Stolen White Elephant. 
Cc. C. FRASER-TYTLER. 


By 
Mistress 5 udith 
y SARAH TYTLER. 
Bride's eos | Lady Bell, The Huguenot Family 
Buried Diamonds, The Blackhall Ghosts 
St. Mungo's City. What SheCameThrough 
Noblesse Oblige. Beauty and the Beast, 
Disappeared. . : 
By ALLEN UPWARD. 

The Queen against Owen. 

By WILLIAM WESTALL. 
Trust-Money. 

By Mrs. F. H. WILLIAMSON. 
A Child Widow 
By J. S. WINTER. 
| Regimental Legenda, 

By H. F. WOOD. 


The Paasdniber’s from Scotland Yard, 
The Englishman of the Rue Cain. 


By MARGARET WYNMAN, 
My Flirtations. 


Cavalry Life. 





NEW SERIES OF TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 


Picture cloth, flat backs. 


The Constable of — Nicholas. 


LESTER ARNOL 


St. Katherine's by the Tower. 


BESANT. 


Ainslie’s JuJu. By HAROLD BINDLOSS. 


the Lady 
Vincent Trill, Detective. 


Dark Deeds. By DICK DONOVA 
By G. MANVICES FENN. 
Fae Red Shirts. By PAUL GAULOT, 

The Track of a Storm. By OWEN HALL. 
The Luck of Roaring Camp ; and Sensation Novels 
By BRET HARTE. 


A Crimson Crime. 


Condensed. 
In a Hollow of the Hills. 


Colonel Starbottle’s Client. 
Hawlin'’s. By BRET HARTER. 
d Springs. 
The y from Nowhere. By FERGUS HUME, 
Plotters of Paris. By EDMUND MITCHELL. 

’ By EDMUND MI1CHALL, 


A Protegee of Jack 
A Sappho of Green 








fhe Temple of Death. 


By EDWIN 
By Sir WALTER 


Detective. By MCD, 
By DICK DONOVAN. 


By BkET HARTE. 
By BRET HARTE. 


By BRET HARTER, 





E, MITCHELL, 


Towards Eternal Snows. ; 
By BERTRAM 


Tre Luck of Gerard Ridge ey. 
MITFORD 

The King’s Assegal. By BERTRAM MITFORD, | 

Maid Marian and Robin Hood. By J.F. MUDDOCK ’ 

His Own Ghost. By D, CHRISTIE MURERTS ; 

fyrlin. By OUIDA, ? 

The Waters of Bdera. By OUIDA. 

A Modern Dick Whittington. By JAMES PAYN, 

The Drift of Fate. By DORA RUSSELL, P 

A Country Sweetheart. ms DORA RUSSELL, 

In London's Heart. By Sims. 

The Young Master or. Hyson Hall. By FRANK 
STOCKTON. With 36 Illustrations. 

The Tale of the Serpent. By SUNDOWNER. 

Citovenne Jacqueline. By SARAH TYTLER. 

The Queen against Owen, By ALLEN UPWARD 

Joan on oeenal aga by epee Ber 4 

Sport and Spangles. By BYRON WEB ia 

Cavaliy Life; and Regimen mis By 
JOHN ST RANGE WINTER. “ 





Unwin Brotuerks, Ltp., Printers, 27, Pilgrim Street, London, E.G} 
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